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THE FAULT OF ONE, 



CHAPTER L 



It was a glorious June afternoon, London was 
a blaze of sunshine and gorgeous colouring; the 
air was fall of that indescrit ' le essence of life, 
and the enjoyment of life, that is symbolical of 
the London season. Ascot was just over, and 
town was therefore more than usually full. In 
Piccadilly the block of traffic brought caixiages, 
cabs,. carts, and omnibuses to a standstill some- 
times for a quarter of an hour together. To an 
idle person this delay had its share of amuse- 
ment, no doubt, more especially as the difficulty 
of locomotion had been made greater by the 
fact that the road had been taken up in the most 
crowded part of the thoroughfare, and in con- 
sequence provoked un|versal comment and 
grumbling. 

The top of an omnibus is by no means the 
worst place in the. world to see tli^ Wife QSLliSsoc" 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

don streets ; on a sunny afternoon in June it is 
decidedly pleasant up aloft, for if there be the 
faintest of faint breezes stirring the air, an " out- 
side" passenger gets the benefit of it. On this 
particular afternoon the wind whispered occasion- 
ally through the hot sunshine in a soft fashion, 
and as the Park was neared it carried the fra- 
grance of innumerable flowers on its wings. On 
the top of one of the Putney omnibuses a young 
man sat with his arms folded and his hat tilted 
a little over his eyes, looking straight ahead 
down the broad sunlit incline of Piccadilly. He 
was very, very grave ; not even the humour of 
the 'bus driver, who flung cockney sarcasm gen- 
erously at the local authorities in particular, and 
his colleagues in general, aa his weighty vehicle 
was brought to anchor almost at every yard, 
could move George Thurso to a smile. The 
beauty of the day, the gaiety, the luxury of life 
that was spread about him, had no attraction for 
him. When a man has something bitter and 
sad in his heart, the sunshine is as night to him ; 
the fragrance, the laughter, the enjoyment of a 
summer day, something that carries hurt, not 
pleasure. 
He had put himself on the top of this par- 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

ticular 'bus in a fit of deepest depression. It 
was immaterial to him where he went — what he 
did. Fortune had ebbed down to its lowest with 
him. He had faced the fight bravely ; against 
all sorts of odds he had struggled on, and now, 
when a final and unexpected blow had fallen, he 
felt suddenly as if he could struggle on no 
longer — ^as if life were for the moment done. 
He sat alone on the front seat of the omnibus. 
He gave no attention to others, and the last 
thought in his troubled mind would have been 
the idea that some one's attention was drawn to 
him. Therefore it was with a great start — a 
start that brought a wave of colour for an in- 
stant into his pale, handsome face — ^that he felt 
the 'bus driver's whip touch his arm. 

" Beg parding, sir," the man said, respectfully, 
" but there's a lady as has been trying to catch 
your eye these five minutes past. Oh ! I ain't 
made no mistake — ^look for yourself, sir. She's 
just alongside of us in that there victoria." 

George Thurso bent forward, and the next 
moment he had removed his hat in answer to a 
bright nod and smile of welcome. Then, as a 
little grey-gloved hand beckoned to him impera- 
tively to come down, he found himself descend- 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

ing the steps mechanically, and the next moment 
he was in the road, standing beside the smart 
carriage with its graceful, delicately-dressed in- 
mate* 

" Get in," Mrs. Crawshaw commanded, quickly. 
" You are a day-dreamer, George. Why, I saw 
you at once, and I have done all I could to 
attract your attention. Why do you hesitate? 
Are you busy ? Can't you come with me for a 
turn in the Park ? It is a century since I saw 
you. I was only wondering this morning where 
you were, and why you had forgotten me. You 
have not been to pay me a visit for quite a 
year." 

" Society and I have parted company, dear 
Mrs. Crawshaw," the young man said, with a 
faint smile. 

He still hesitated to get into the carriage, but, 
as the traffic was beginning to move on again, 
and she refused to let him go, he had perforce to 
obey. 

Helen Crawshaw was neither a young woman 
nor an old one. She had seemed young at the 
distance, but the milliner's art, combined with 
that enduring perfection which is so character- 
istic of an English complexion, gave her a youth 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

she had no right to claim. She was charming 
enough, however, to look at, and when she 
smiled at George Thurso there was an expression 
in her eyes that spoke of a heart as well as 
charm. 

" I asked Frank about you the other day, but 
he could give me no news. George, why have 
you banished yourself so completely from all 
your old friends ? Those who loved your mother 
should surely have had a place in your memory." 

His face contracted as she spoke of his 
mother; his colour had faded away again; he 
looked grave, ill, weary. " Does absence mean 
forgetfulness ? I think not, dear friend," he 
answered her, then he began speaking more 
hurriedly. It was like a dream to feel himself 
in the luxurious carriage, bowling as on feathers 
down Piccadilly. 

"I think I went under altogether when my 
mother died," he said slowly, after a little pause. 
" You will understand what I mean. . . . Her 
death came so utterly unexpectedly. You will 
remember how brave and strong she seemed 
when our trouble came upon us — ^no, not even 
my father's shocking death, nor the ruin that 
followed, seemed to have had tli^ -^o^^t Xi^i^^jJs&k 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

her. She was my courage — my strength. But 
for her I don't think — ^nay, I am sure I should 
never have done all I did do in those days, never 
have made even a faint eflfort to retrieve, in some 
degree, my dead father's honour; but mother 
carried me through all — ^till her strength went, 
and I was left alone. I am not going to depress 
you by telling you what my life has been since 
that time." 

There were tears in Helen Crawshaw's eyes. 
" But, my dear, dear boy," she said, almost ten- 
derly, " you should not have cut yourself adrift 
from all of us — from me. Remember I loved 
your mother. My Frank and you were boy 
mates together. These things constitute a 
claim." 

He just touched her outstretched hand. 

" When one's own kith and kin disown one, 
one is apt to be sceptical even of such friendship 
as yours," he said bitterly, most bitterly. 

" Ah ! " Mrs. Crawshaw leaned forward a little 
eagerly. "Tell me, George, has Sir Richard 
Thurso never helped you, never " 

The young man's face flushed; his voice was 

not very steady as he answered her : " I did not 

want help from my uncle. All I wanted was 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

the knowledge that his enmity was ended when 
my father died." 

Mrs. Crawshaw looked at him in silence a 
moment. " He has been against you, then ?" she 
asked. 

George Thurso just bent his head. " In every 
way possible." He paused a moment. " I am 
his heir, you see. At least, I learn he has no 
children. He would be glad, I think, if he 
could hear that I was dead." 

" Oh, hush !" Mrs. Crawshaw looked most 
troubled. She felt as though she had suddenly 
left the radiance of the summer behind. In 
sympathy she was standing in the gloom of a 
sorrow too deep for words. She suddenly gave 
a new order to her footman. 

"Tell Myatt to take me home again," she 
said; then, turning to the young man beside 
her, she added, "I cannot lose a chance of a 
long, long chat with you, George, my dear. 
You are not busy, you see; so you can come 
home with me and we will have tea, and be cool 
and cosy in my own pet room." 

George hesitated only a moment, then yielded. 
Her interest, her tender womanliness, wooed 
him out of himself. A tliouBWiflL\L«5rg^ t^^^^^- 
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THE FAULT OF ONE 

tions of his boyhood flashed in his mind as he 
listened to her voice, and eventually followed 
her in through the doorway of her splendid 
house. She seemed to bring back a touch of 
his mother's beloved living presence. Tired, 
anxious, troubled as he was, he felt at rest 
almost when with this gracious, sympathetic 
woman. 

She pushed him into a, chair and hovered 
about him, noting with a pang how shabby his 
clothes were, and how worn and thin his hand- 
some face had grown. 

" And this is Grace Thurso's darling child, the 
boy who had the childhood of a prince,'^ she 
said to herself as she made him a cup of tea, 
and insisted on his eating some of the dainty 
sandwiches that were arranged so prettily on the 
tea table. She was aghast to realise he was 
actually hungry. 

" You will tell me all about yourself, George," 
she said, in a little while : " I want to know 
everything — everythingy remember." 

" I can tell my all in a few words," he said, 
giving her a smile that made his grey eyes beau- 
tiful. "I am a disappointment, a failure" — he 

caught his breath sharply — ^^a man who can- 
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THE FAULT OP ONE 

not earn a penny, try as he will. The world is 
big — ^there is plenty of work, and money, and 
success in it, but not for me, dear friend, not for 
the son of William Thurso, fraudulent banker 
and suicide !" 

Before she could utter one pained word, he 
had risen, and standing beside the window, his 
face averted, had gone on speaking: "To-day 
when you saw me I had just come from my last 
situation ; I was discharged this morning. Trade 
has slackened, there is no work for an extra 
clerk; they called me an extra clerk, so I am 
turned off. My uncle,*' he looked backward an 
instant, " wrote me, nearly two years ago, that 
my only chance lay in emigration. I think I 
begin to see now he was right. I shall leave 
England at once, and, perhaps, in another 
country I may find it easy to buy my daily bread. 
I am alone, thank God ! Were it otherwise, I do 
not think I could endure my life another hour." 

Mrs. Crawshaw rose and went to him affec- 
tionately. **You are worn out with trouble, 
dear George," she said, "and life is bitter to 
you, whichever way you turn. I am glad indeed 
I met you to-day, if only to take away at least 
one terrible burden from you. T>o ^oxsl ^^^'sSI^ 
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THE FAULT OF ONE 

think that people are so cruel as to cast so dark 
and lasting a stain on your father's memory? 
Unfortunate poor William Thurso was, but never 
jfraudulent. My husband always declares that 
had your uncle, your father's brother, chosen to 
come forward in that hour of need, there never 
would have been a check to the fortunes of the 
bank; but Sir Richard refused bluntly, coldly, to 
do anything, and when the crisis came, it broke 
your father's heart, and ended as — as — we know. 
You rmist let me comfort you, my poor boy," 
Helen Crawshaw went on, more hurriedly, as 
she felt him grasp her hands, and bend his head 
over them, trembling with agitation in every limb 
as he stood ; " you have lived alone with sorrow 
so long you see things in distorted form — as they 
never have been, never will be. Tour ill luck 
in your employment has been the working of 
chance, nothing more. Believe me, this is so, 
for even were your trouble over, your father's 
memory true — there is the task your mother ful- 
filled, the noble sacrifice she and you both made, 
to remain a monument of honour to you as long 
as you shall live." 

She stood beside him as he sank into a chair 

and covered his face with his hands. 
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" Tou will see my husband this evening — he 
will advise you for the best in every way," she 
said, softly, aft^er a little pause. Her hand rested 
in motherly fashion on his head. In such a 
moment, all the feminine follies and weaknesses 
of which Helen Crawshaw, in ordinary circum- 
stances, might be capable, were swallowed up in 
the burst of motherhood she felt for this young, 
sorrow-laden creature. 

" Your uncle — ^you know we are friends with 

him— it may not be impossible ," she began, 

hesitatingly, a moment later ; but George lifted 
his head proudly at the words. 

"If I were dying of starvation," he said, 
grimly, " I would not let my name be carried to 
my uncle or to his wife." 

Mrs. Crawshaw interrupted him. " Tou know 
Sheila ? Tou dislike her ?" she asked ; her tone 
had something eager, half incredulous in it. He 
got up wearily, his hand pressed to his eyes ; he 
felt very ill, quite worn out with this last burst 
of agitation. Suffering with him so rarely had 
the opportunity to pass into words. 

"I have never met Lady Thurso," he said, 
speaking with difficulty, " but she is my uncle's 
wife ; no more is needed ;" lie V^i^Aife^ ^ ^Ci^^ 
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THE FAULT OF ONE 

heavily on a chair. "I — I think I must leave 
you, dear Mrs. Crawshaw," he said, faintly. " I 
am ashamed to have fatigued you with my small 
worries. Tou have been very, very kind. I — ^I 
beg you to forgive me. I must go now. I " 

Mrs. Crawshaw was just in time to guide him 
to a chair. He dropped into it, white, mute, 
unconscious. She gave a little cry, and went to 
touch a bell, but before she could reach it the 
door had opened, and a girl, a tall, slender, 
sweet-faced girl, entered. She wore something 
white, something soft and clinging, and had on 
a white, close-fitting bonnet. There was the air 
of a child about her, she looked so simple, so 
young. 

«I came up unannounced!" she began, half 
laughingly, but as she saw that silent, pallid face 
resting quietly in the chair, and Mrs. Crawphaw's 
hurried ministrations with salts bottle and eau 
de Cologne, she stopped instantly. 

" Something has happened ; you are troubled, 
dear," she said, involuntarily. She put down 
her sunshade and moved forward quickly. " Let 
me help you," she whispered. 

Mrs. Crawshaw's face had a set look. " Please 
ring the bell, Sheila ; there is work here, I fear, 
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THE FAULT OF ONE 

for a doctor." She rose as the other, in a startled, 
silent way, moved to the bell and rang it ; then 
she called Lady Thurso back to her in a low 
voice. "Perhaps there is work here for you 
also. Sheila,'^ she said. " This is George Thurso, 
your husband's nephew, the son of the man 
whom he could, and should, have saved from 
ruin and death three years ago.'' 
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CHAPTER IL 

The June day had faded slowly, reluotantly 
almost, into night— a soft, tender, grey night 
jewelled with stars, and freshened by a delicious 
wind from the west It was a night to woo one 
out of the house. At the doors and windows, 
and narrow balconies of hundreds of small Lon- 
don houses, people were gathered to breathe the 
soft, cool air of night, and dream perchance of 
country fields or murmuring seas with that un- 
conscious longing for space and nature which 
the summer always brings. In one of the smallest 
and most conventional of such London houses, a 
girl was standing leaning over the balcony, her 
eyes fixed on the passers-by in the street below 
with an expression that was half irritation, half 
nervousness. The twilight had deepened into 
night since she first went there to watch for some 
expected arrival. Inside the room at her back 
the gas had been lit, and a few odds and ends of 
people were scattered about, some reading, others 

playing cards. It was the shabby, well-used 
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drawing-room of a cheap boarding-house, and 
there was an air of poverty, of struggle, about 
each one of its inmates. 

The mistress of the house was a woman pre- 
maturely aged, and with every trace of having 
been handsome, if not quite beautiful, in her 
girlhood. She looked careworn and peevish 
now, as if the burden of life had fretted her be- 
yond all endurance. She was one of the card 
players, and every now and then she would sigh 
and glance at the gh-Ps form seen vaguely in the 
balcony beyond. A second girl wbjr lounging in 
a chair close to the card table, reading a tossed 
and soiled-looking book. She lifted her head 
dreamily as her mother suddenly spoke to her 
sharply. 

^^ Do, for goodness' sake, go and tell Zillah to 
come in from that window, Marian; she has 
been there for this hour or more." 

Marian rose with a yawn. She was a pretty 
girl, exceedingly untidy. She went up to her 
sister on the balcony. "Mamma says you are 
to come in. They want you to sing." Marian 
looked at the other a little curiously as she 
spoke, " Why, I believe you have been crying!" 
she exclaimed. 
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Zillah Weetlake turned upon her sister half 
fretfully. " I am not going to sing ; I am sick 
and tired of singing or doing anything in this 
horrible dirty old hole. I did think for once I 
was going to escape out of it, if only for an even- 
ing, but even that is taken from me." 

Marian leaned against the window lazily. 
" Oh, I forgot," she said, half sneeringly, " this 
was the night that your grand Mr. Thurso was 
to take you to the exhibition. So much for his 
promises; and you worked precious hard to get 
him to make even that promise. I cannot 
imagine why you trouble yourself about him, 
Zillah. I call him conceited and stuck up, always 
living in the clouds, far too grand to mix with 
us— only living here because he can't afford to 
go anywhere else." 

"I know perfectly well what you think of 
him," Zillah retorted, sharply. " Tou have never 
taken any pains to hide your feelings. One would 
have thought you would have been glad to think 
we had one gentleman at least in the house." 
She paused a moment. " If he is stuck up with 
you, he is not with me," she said then, defiantly. 

Marian laughed. "Tou are making a mis- 

take, Zillah^" she said ; then, not without good 
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nature, "I know you are dying to get away 
from this house. Tou fancy you see an escape 
through George Thurso. I advise you to put 
him out of your head, He is certainly a geutle- 
maci, and he is veiy handsome, hut he is a 
pauper, and moreover, I believe,'^ Marian added, 
^* he will always be what he is — a poor and an 
unhappy man. He is kind to you because he is 
sorry for you. Tou know you have the trick of 
making people sorry for you, Zillah. My life is 
just as dull and hopeless as yours; but people 
never pily me as they do you. Listen, there is 
mamma calling again ; do come in.'' 

"I am coming," Zillah answered, and she 
turned and followed her sister into the room, 
not pausing to seat herself, however, but passing 
quickly through the doorway and down the nar- 
row stairs in eager haste. Her eyes had caught 
sight of a tall, familiar figure coming slowly up 
the street. She hastened to meet it 

She was standing in the entrance, ^ dark, 
strikingly handsome young creature, with the 
gas falling full upon her, as George Thurso 
mounted the steps, almost weakly. 

" Tou are late," she said to him, plaintively. 
There were tears in her voice axiOi m \ife^ '^»£«-^ 
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soft eyes. "I — ^I thought you were coming 
early this evening." 

Thurso looked at her half tenderly. He was 
worn out with his eventftil day. He had been 
too weak to move for a couple of hours after his 
fainting fit. Mrs. Crawshaw had, in fact, re- 
fused to let him move. She had kept him a 
prisoner till her husband had come home ; and 
then there had been a long conversation which 
had left George more weary, yet more hopeful 
than he had been for many a day. With so 
much new thought pressing his mind, he had 
completely forgotten Zillah and his promise to 
her. His heart smote him suddenly. He had 
no feeling for the girl save a pitying kindness. 
He could not but feel sorry for this young, 
brilliant creature, who seemed made for life 
and life's pleasures, not for the shabby, sordid, 
monotonous fate that was hers. He had been 
sorry for Zillah ever since she had come home 
from a cheap suburban boarding-school, and 
had made one of the usual party in Mrs. West- 
lake's dingy house. He treated her as a child, 
accepted her pretty attentions as from a child, 
and had fallen into the habit of breaking his 

customary Bad silence to exchange some words 
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with her. She had no place whatever in his 
thoughts yet Each night when he had come 
home from business he had felt a wave of faint 
pleasure in the realisation that some one watched 
for him, some one greeted him. Beyond this 
his feelings never went He could hardly have 
described Zillah Westlake had he been asked to 
do so. He was conscious of her beauty in the 
same way that he realised the beauty of a flower, 
of the sunshine, of a glorious summer night It 
never touched him or appealed to him. He was 
only sorry for Zillah as he would have been sorry 
for any one whose demand for pity was put so 
cleverly and so constantly before him. Now he 
was more than sorry — ^he was hurt The day 
before he had been moved — ^how he hardly knew 
— ^into making a promise that he should give 
Zillah one evening away frota the dreary home 
life. He had had a passing pleasure in acqui- 
escing when he saw what delight this gave the 
girl, and her tears were a reproach to him now. 
" Forgive me,*' he said, most sincerely, and he 
held out his hand. ^^ Forgive me. Miss Zillah. 
I am so sorry to have disappointed you, but I 
have been detained. I could not get here before. 
I do not know how to tell yo\i\iO^ v^otrj^^xa.^'' 
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Zillah let her hand rest in his confidingly. 
" Come into the garden," she said, almost gaily. 

Il^ow that he was returned she was content. 
George went with her to the narrow, smoke- 
grimed plot of grass christened, by courtesy, a 
garden. Had he yielded to his own feelings he 
would have gone straight up to his own room to 
rest and ponder over all that the Orawshaws had 
said to him. His meeting with his mother's old 
friend was not merely a pleasure, it was a turn- 
ing point to him, and from this his fortunes 
might mend, and mend rapidly. 

He was in no mood to listen to Zillah's chat- 
ter; but he had disappointed her, and his nat- 
ural kindness of heart made him put self on one 
side for a moment Besides, the future suggested 
to him by Mr. Orawshaw would take him far 
away from Zillah and this shabby little London 
house where he had lived and suffered these past 
two 'years. He could afford to spare her one 
short half-hour now. He had a thrill of some- 
thing like joy as he pictured the pathway that his 
new duties would open out to him. The hope 
that his good, kind friends had poured once more 
into his heart had given a new touch of beauty 
to hiB eyes. Zillah Westlake saw that egression 
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in his eyes, and lier poor, selfish, narrow heart 
took also a thrill of hope from his unconscious 
hope. She had never seen him wear so bright 
an air before. 

"Have you had important business to-day? 
Has something happened?'' she asked him, 
eagerly. 

All that happened to him was indirectly her 
business also, since she had determined to be his 
wife,— determined through him to reach that 
higher, brilliant worid which was the proper 
place for such beauty as hers. She knew he was 
poor, but she knew more than that, and she set 
the keenest value on the Thurso name and con- 
nections. 

** Has something good happened to you, Mr. 
George ? Oh ! tell me about it,'' she said, and 
the witchery of a living sympathy stole to his 
veins for the first time. 

He was nearer to her in this moment than 
even Zillah was aware. His reticence, his seal 
of silence slipped from him. He had told her 
all that had happened that day, pacing slowly up 
and down the little garden with her hand cling- 
ing to his arm. 

*< And to-morrow I leavft iot ^wve*^ ^t^-va. 
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thence to make my way to Egypt, to take up 
the post Mr. Crawshaw has offered me," he said, 
at the end. There was enthusiasm as well as 
hope in his voice now. 

Zillah had listened in silence till these last 
words came, then self washed itself about her 
like a mighty flood. Breaking into violent 
weeping, she cast herself upon his breast, every- 
thing forgotten in this mighty unexpected disap- 
pointment. 

" Oh, you will take me with you. I love you, 
I love you, George !" she cried, wildly. " Tou 
will not leave me here; I — ^I shall die if you 
leave me here. I am so unhappy !" 

A whirl of hot emotion blinded George Thurso 
for an instant ; he half staggered as Zillah flung 
her arms about him, then his senses returned. 
He tried to put her from him gently, and as he 
did so he was conscious that another voice was 
breaking through the sound of Zillah's sobs. It 
was Zillah's mother who spoke ; she stood on the 
little iron steps a witness to this scene. 

" Bring her indoors, George," Mrs. Westlake 

said, hurriedly; then, as neither Thurso nor 

Zillah moved, she advanced down the steps 

towards them. "You should have spoken to 
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toe firBt," she said, reprovingly, to the young 
toan, " Zillah is so excitable. But there, I for- 
give you," she went on ; " only come in, both of 
you. This is much too public a place for love- 
making ; and you are wanted indoors.'^ 

Thurso stood motionless, bewildered beyond 
all description. Words gathered themselves 
hotly together, but when he would have spoken 
his throat seemed closed. All he was conscious 
of doing was putting Zillah coldly from him, 
with all the repugnance of which his nature was 
capable. 

Mrs. Westlake put her arm about her daugh- 
ter. " I was coming to find you, George," she 
said, her tone a mixture of excitement and affit- 
bility. «A messenger has just arrived; he 
brings you great news, George. You are wanted 
at once; the cab is waiting. Tour uncle. Sir 
Richard Thurso, died suddenly this evening !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

The news of the sudden death of Sir Richard 
Thurso received prominent attention in most of 
the leading journals of the ds^. The dead man 
had never been popular, but his wealth had given 
him a place in the political and social world 
which signified a kind of celebrity. His mar- 
riage two years previous to the opening of this 
eiorj had occasioned much comment, since his 
aversion to matrimony had almost passed into a 
tradition ; and, truth to say, although there were 
many women ready enough to share the power 
of his wealth, there were very few who were 
sufficiently brave to face the prospect of domestic 
life with such a man. There had been such an 
element of churlishness, a grim, dogged objec- 
tion to the sunshine or gaiety of human nature, 
stamped indelibly upon Richard Thurso, that 
despite his money he was a man whom society 
shunned and disliked — a man who lived utterly 
apart and alone till he took unto himself a wife. 
Tlie advent of a wife was in itself a matter of 
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surprise to everybody; and when it became 
known what manner. of a woman it was who 
had been made Lady Thurso, this surprise deep- 
ened considerably. 

Sir Richard's young wife was a social success 
from the very beginning. It was not merely 
that she was such a pretty creature. Had Sheila 
been plain instead of pretty, she must have con-^ 
qnered just the same ; it was because she was so 
sweet-hearted, so thoroughly charming, so fresb. 
and so sincere. The more the world saw of 
Lady Thurso, the more the world wondered how 
and why so fair and happy a girl could have 
consented to sacrifice herself and her youth (for 
it was a sacrifice) to such a life as marriage with 
Bichard Thurso must have sigiiified. That Sheila 
had been tempted by the Thurso title and money 
was a theory that of course held ground with a 
good many folk, but the minds that could har- 
bour this thought against Sheila were not num- 
bered among those whom she called her friends. 
As a matter of fact. Sheila had become Sir 
Bichard Thurso's wife for two reasons — one a 
strong one with which she had absolutely nothing 
to do, the other a simple one rising like a fra* 
grance from her beautiful womauVj Yl^^wcV.^ 
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Her marriage had been brought about firstly, 
then, by the clever manoeuvres of a clever and 
worldly mother, who was far too poor and far 
too ambitious to let Sir Kichard slip away into 
some other matrimonial net, when she saw the 
power her fair young daughter exercised upon 
the grim, unloved man ; in the second place it 
\^as pity, the strong, innocent pity that Sheila 
gkve so bountifully to the rich, solitary man 
almost from the first moment of their acquaint- 
ance, that helped to transform the girl from 
simple Sheila Reynolds into Sheila, Lady Thurso, 
and it waa this same pity that proved such a 
barrier of strength and support to the girl when, 
the marriage being accomplished, she realised 
slowly and surely what it was that her mother 
had done. For without her mother's carefully 
laid plans, most truly Sheila would never have 
been brought in contact with Thurso at all, much 
less have parted with her youth and the possi- 
bilities of that youth so easily. To reproach her 
mother was something that never came to Sheila; 
not even when there came days, hours, and even 
weeks, when life with the man she had married 
was almost unbearable. The knowledge of the 

lat^-born fierce love she had inspired in the 
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heart of this strange man came as a shock to 
SheiK To her unsophisticated mind such feel- 
ings Bs had Eichard Thurso in sway were far, 
very far away from what she dreamed love to be. 
Love should be something tender, indescribably 
beautiful in its sympathy and faith ; not expressed 
in wildest jealousy, increasing doubt, and weari- 
some suspicion. It was indeed a strange expe- 
rien^e Jsheih, .Mb p.rpe.u.1 life of doubtld 
jealousy. There were times when Sir Kichard 
turned and rended himself for his folly m having 
entrusted his name and his declining years to 
the care of a young and beautiful girl. He was 
cynical to the last degree ; he trusted no one, not 
even a dog, and he saw himself in such moods 
with the eyes of contempt with which he would 
have looked on another man who had done as he 
had done. 

These times were less hard for Sheila to en- 
dure than the days of jealousy, of espionage, 
days when she could not move from the house 
without his companionship, or without the 
knowledge that she was being shadowed, go 
where she might. A less happy and thoroughly 
good nature than Sheila's must have suffered 
terribly from such an experience; arvd ^^^\3l'^^^ 
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her, though her heart could not be really harmed, 

it was inevitable that much of her sunny childish 

delight, her spontaneous youth and beautiful 

faith, was brushed away, and that a weariness, 

a coldness, and a hardness that was but a form 

of wounded pride, should come in their stead. 

Throughout her two years of married life. Sheila 

spoke to no one of what she was called upon to 

suffer in those years. Least of all would she 

have spoken to her mother, who was far too 

happy in her eldest girl's success, and far too 

busy planning a like success for her two other 

daughters, to be ready with sympathy for such 

imaginary troubles. Sheila had (so het mother 

would have declared) absolutely nothing in the 

world to wish for ! What girl was bettei* placed 

than she? and what wife could have desired a 

more devoted husband thxtn Sir Richard? Of 

all her Aiends, and their number was very great, 

Helen Crawshaw was perhaps the one in whom 

Sheila could have found it easiest to confide, yet 

no word was even spoken by her, and what Mrs. 

Crawshaw knew was gathered by intuition, never 

by fact. When the news of Sir Richard's death 

was brought to Mrs. Crawshaw that evening, 

after she and her husband had reluctantly allowed 
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George Thurso to leave them, her first thought 
had been one of relief and gladness on Sheila's 
account. 

" I feel horribly wicked," she had said to her 
husband, " but I simply cannot be sorry. I have 
never been a good hypocrite. I always detested 
Richard Thurso, and to know that that child is 
free is a great happiness to me." 

"What an extraordinary thing you should 
have met George to-day!" Mr. Crawshaw had 
remarked ; his wife's words had apparently not 
shocked him in the least. " No need to help him 
now, Helen ; he was a pauper an hour ago, now 
he is a rich man, a very rich man," Mr. Craw- 
shaw had added, *' for, whatever he may have done 
with other moneys, Sir Richard had no power to 
will away a farthing of the entailed estate." 

" We must send a message at once. He will 
only just have reached his lodgings. Dear 
George, I long to see him and tell him this 
news myself." After she had written a hurried 
message on one of her cards and given orders to 
have it despatched by a hansom immediately, 
Mrs. Crawshaw had taken up Sheila's note. 
The girl had written in pencil. She had written 
very simply, but somehow beneath those o^lat 
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words the older woman seemed to read a burden 
of suffering. 

"Dearest Friend," — was what Lady Thur- 
so's letter said, — ^^ I have terrible news to give 
you. Sir Richard died this evening quite sud- 
denly. The doctors tell me it was syncope of 
the heart, and that he did not suffer much. I 
thank God for that! I write to you without 
delay, for I know that you will communicate 
this news to the proper quarter. I am, as you 
know, utterly unaware of how or where to reach 
my husband's relations. I shall be grateful, 
therefore, for any assistance you can give me in 
this matter. 

" Tour loving 

" Sheila." 

" It is foolish of me, perhaps," Helen Craw- 
shaw had thought to herself as she hastily wrote 
a few words of deepest sympathy to the wid- 
owed girl, and then had sat and waited impa- 
tiently for George to come, " it is foolish of me, 
and most likely all imagination, but I cannot 
help feeling something must have happened be- 
tween Sheila and her husband to-night; and 
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reiriembering the chfld's grieved face as she 
went away from me this afternoon, and having 
seen poor George, I reproach myself a little 
also. I ought to have remembered that Sheila 
knew nothing of that old story, and my blunt 
words must have given her a shock. I must go 
to her first thing in the morning — ^I feel she will 
perhaps be glad to see me." 

It was not, however, till a week after the 
night of Sir Richard's death that Mrs. Craw- 
shaw and Lady Thurso met. This delay was 
not brought about through any neglect on Mrs. 
Crawshaw's part. She had called regularly each 
day during that long weary week, but she had 
never been able to see Lady Thurso. 

Mrs. Reynolds, Sheila's mother, would have 
been only too pleased to have received Mrs. 
Crawshaw, for she was turning from one friend 
to another to pour out her indignation against 
the fate that robbed Sheila of nearly everything 
which Sir Richard's widow most surely might 
have expected to have possessed; but Mrs. 
Crawshaw had no sympathy for Mrs. Reynolds. 
She was a worldly woman enough herself in some 
things, but she had too much heart to counte- 
nance such unblushing world\m^«»^ «iJB» ^'a.\.^\Jv^ 
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characterised Mrs. Reynolds's every action ; be- 
sides, she loved Sheila dearly, and the girl's 
silent subjection to a life which was odious to 
her, and which had been brought about simply 
and solely by her mother's selfish ambition, 
was the strongest reason for Helen Crawshaw's 
objection to Mrs. Reynolds. 

The story of Sir Richard's sudden death was 
made more interesting by the fact that he had 
died without a will, thereby leaving nothing to 
his young widow save a small sum of money 
that had been settled on her at the time of her 
marriage, the rest of his possessions passing in 
bulk to the heir, a certain nephew of the dead 
man, a young, and it was immediately ru- 
moured, a handsome man, a person whom the 
social world immediately determined upon wel- 
coming with open arms. Mrs. Reynolds's open 
anger over the matter of the will was accorded 
a certain amount of sympathy. 

"It was, undoubtedly, very hard lines," so 
said the world when the matter was discussed ; 
"for, of course, no one could have imagined 
that a man in Sir Richard's position would have 
been so imprudent as not to have provided gen- 
erous] j for his widow; and just as, undoubtedly, 
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Lady Thurso had only married such a man 
hoping for a speedy widowhood and freedom to 
enjoy her good fortune. And now here she was 
free, with only a miserable five hundred a year 
to call her own, whilst the new man walks in 
and takes everything. Oh ! yes, it was certainly 
very hard lines." 

Mrs. Crawshaw was one of those who had 
been most surprised and dismayed when she 
heard the news that no will was forthcoming; 
not that she felt this would aflfect Sheila very 
much, but because she knew only too well that 
others would annoy the girl over the matter, her 
mother most of all. Though she did not see 
Sheila during that week, she met George Thurso 
constantly. 

The young man had taken the news of his 
changed fortunes very quietly. He expressed 
neither surprise nor pleasure. When the law- 
yers communicated with him, informing him 
there was no will in existence, George had de- 
su-ed that a still further rigorous search should 
be made, in order that this matter might be thor- 
oughly well established. 

" This money is mine by right of justice," he 
said to Mrs. Crawshaw, who kad. ^ox^XSto^^ 
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herself his greatest help for the moment, and 
who took the place that a mother or sister 
might have. He smiled in a Mnt, cold way as 
he made this remark. " Still," he had added, 
quietly, "I prefer that there shall be nothing 
left undone that may seem to Lady Thurso and 
her friends as necessary. Moreover, I agree 
with you. I cannot understand how a man like 
my late uncle could have died comfortably with- 
out a will, more especially when he remembered 
I was to inherit all." 

The ftmeral came and passed, and though 
every comer of Sir Richard's rooms, every box 
and drawer, was opened and searched, not a 
ghost of a will came to light. The head of the 
firm of solicitors who had acted for the dead 
man could only reiterate a statement he had 
made from the beginning, which was to the 
effect that Sir Richard Thurso had always been 
averse to making a will, and that, although 
approached on the subject more than once, he 
had on each occasion definitely refused to enter- 
tain the matter at all. 

" Had I not insisted till I had almost worked 

Sir Richard into a passion," this lawyer said to 

the new baronet when the question of the will 
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was finally agreed upon as being settled, " I am 
convinced he would not have made even this 
small settlement upon Lady Thurso." 

Sir George Thurso smiled faintly. **Pray 
assure your client of my sincere sympathy in 
her disappointment," he said, and his sneer was 
unmistakable. 

The same sneer underlaid his manner when- 
ever the subject of Sheila was introduced by 
Mrs. Crawshaw. It was evident to her in a 
very little while that Sir George had nothing 
but contempt for his uncle's widow; and while 
this hurt Helen Crawshaw keenly, she hardly 
knew how to resent it 

She was hurt in a good many ways by 
George's manner in those days when they were 
thrown together so much. To herself and her 
husband he was absolutely charming. 

" If I live to be a hundred I shall never forget 
what you did for me that day," he said to Helen 
Crawshaw every now and then. And once he 
said to her, " I regret that I am a rich man only 
that I might have taken advantage of the work 
Mr. Crawshaw was going to give me, and so 
have worked myself into your esteem, and made 
myself worthy of your respect aiA^^^^'^i^ 
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"That is something you have always pos- 
sessed, dear George/* Mrs, Crawshaw said, 
simply, and she was touched by his words. 
Nevertheless, in a hundred other ways she was 
made conscious of an armour of bitterness, 
of hardness about the nature of the young 
man. 

She spoke out her regret on this subject when 
Sheila and she met at length. 

Lady Thurso had made an appointment for 
her friend to go for the last time and pay her a 
visit in the house where she had lived and suf- 
fered ; and when Helen Crawshaw saw the girl 
she was inexpressibly shocked. 

Sheila was thin and pale — a worn woman 
rather than a girl. " I conM not see you before," 
she said, as the older woman took her in her 
arms and kissed her ; " and yet I have wanted 
you so much.*' 

Mrs. Crawshaw had tears in her eyes as she 
released Sheila. 

"Tell me your troubles, darling,** she said, 
tenderly. 

But Sheila shook her head. 

" Not now ; I must wait a little while. Helen, 
I want to go away — ^far, far away. I '* The 
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^1 sat with her cold hands pressed over her 
eyes a moment; then she gathered up her cour- 
age. '^I have had so many blows this week. 

My mother ^^ She could get no further. 

Bising, she went to a table and brought a 
letter. "This came this morning. I— I was 
utterly unprepared for it. I want you to help 
me, Helen." 

Mrs. Crawshaw took the letter ; it was a few 
curt words from Sir George Thurso, written in 
the third person. It stated, very coldly, that 
after considering the letter he had received from 
Lady Thurso's mother, the writer regretted he 
saw no reason why he should make over to Lady 
Thurso the sum of money suggested, since the 
income left to Lady Thurso by his uncle was, if 
not excessive, at least quite ample for the re- 
quirements of one person. 

A hot ^ush dyed Sheila's pale face as Mrs. 
Crawshaw put down, the letter, and stretched out 
her hands to the girl. 

"I — ^I forgive him. He has suffered; he is 
bitter in consequence. I cannot tell you how 
his white face has haunted me since that day. 
It — ^it was the cause of nearly all that happened. 
But my mother," Sheila broke off> "I catw^t 
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for^ve her, Helen — ^I cannot!" and then the 
tears came in a piteous fiishion. 

Mrs. Crawshaw had the deepest sympathy for 
George, but this letter seemed to her cruel be- 
yond all description. 

" I am bewildered by this," she said to Sheila, 
as she did all she could to console the girl. ^^ It 
seems to me impossible that this can be George 
Thurso. I know I have not seen him for a long 
time, but he was such a dear boy, so big-hearted, 
so chivalrous, so good. You remember the 
story I told you of his mother's and his own 
sacrifice when that terrible trouble came to his 
father. I cannot reconcile this hard, cruel man 
with such a dear creature as George has ever 
seemed to me. I must speak to him on this." 

Sheila's voice quivered as she answered this. 

" If you love me, Helen," she said, proudly, 
coldly, " you will never speak my name to Sir 
George Thurso. I have answered this letter. 
He can believe in the repudiation of my knowl- 
edge of what my mother had done or not, just 
as he likes. Our lives will never cross in the 
future, and whether Sir George holds me in con- 
tempt or not can never hurt me !" 

It cost Mrs. Crawshaw a great effort not to 
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speak to George when next they met; but she 
felt she would only stab Sheila still further by so 
doing, so she refrained. She could not, how- 
ever, subdue a certain coldness in her manner, 
which Sir George noticed. 

" There has been a scene over my letter, of 
course," he said to himself as he was being 
driven to his hotel after parting with Mrs. Craw- 
shaw. " Many hypocritical tears will have been 
shed, and my dear good friend will actually be- 
lieve that Lady Thurso was in no way cognisant 
of her mother's appeal ! As if one could take 
the word, or have faith in a girl so lost, so sordid, 
as to have married such a man ! Mrs. Crawshaw 
is a woman, therefore she knows not women. 
To her girls may still be pure, single-hearted, 
and good ; she needs her range widening, and in 
this, it may be, I can help her.** His handsome 
face grew hard and cold as he was bowled swiftly 
through the crowded streets. Since that most 
eventful night he had not put foot within the 
precincts of Mrs. Westlake's house. He was 
staying now at a hotel in one of the side streets 
off Piccadilly, and already Zillah's dark, pictu- 
resque beauty had become a familiar feature to 
the porters and waiters of tYiia \io\^* 
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Twice a day her mother and herself, garbed m 
deep mourning, called to leave some message or 
make inquiry for Sir George Thurso, and, with 
that indescribable freemasonry which exists be- 
tween certain minds, Zillah had managed to con- 
vey the real position to these servants and hire- 
lings. 

"He can't escape if he wants to," was the 
keynote of all she did. For Zillah was by no 
means sure of her future, although she had 
taken every precaution to ensure its safety. In 
the very hour that George had driven rapidly 
away from that scene in the garden, every in- 
mate of the house and of the houses near knew 
Zillah's secret, knew that she was going to be 
married to the handsome young man who had 
boarded with her mother so long, and who had 
just succeeded to the title and estates of Sir 
Richard Thurso, his uncle. Congratulations 
flowed in on every side, and Zillah was the 
queen of the hour. When George did not re- 
turn to the boarding-house she grew faint with 
dread, but her mother's tact reassured her. If 
George did not come to them they would go to 
him. Until the funeral was over the matter 
could not he arranged very definitely, but if Sir 
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George Thurso imagined he was going to escape 
the results of that twilight scene in the garden, 
then he was very much mistaken. This was the 
unexpressed thought that underlay Mrs. West- 
lake's demeanour, and gave Zillah's halting 
courage strength. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Despite the fact that George Thurso had 
withdrawn himself instantly from his old dwell- 
ing-place and the inmates of the house, and that 
he had preserved an unbroken silence with the 
Westlakes during the days that followed, vouch- 
safing neither answer nor notice to the messages 
and letters they showered upon him, Zillah 
might have spared herself the fears and mis- 
givings which attacked her so sharply, for the 
young man had not the smallest intention of 
withdrawing from the position thrust so unex- 
pectedly upon him. He accepted this position 
in a spirit of cynicism and philosophy mingled. 
At the very first, when he had been almost too 
bewildered to realise what had happened when 
he had driven away through the summer night, 
still weak and tired from an exhausting day, 
with thought clashing upon thought in his ex- 
cited brain, he had been conscious of nothing 

but the strongest aversion to the girl he had 
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just left, mingled with anger and contempt for 
her clever mother. But the anger against the 
Westlakes died away gradually in the course of 
a few hours, and something like pity, and even 
sympathy, for Zillah came in its place. Against 
the natural repugnance which all proud and 
true-hearted men must have felt for the un- 
blushing worldliness that Zillah and her mother 
were demonstrating each day now, George set 
one single fact, and on that fact his resolution 
for the future was built. The fact was that 
when Zillah had suddenly made that startling 
avowal to him of love and despair, she had been 
in complete ignorance of the change fate had all 
at once worked in his destiny. He was per- 
fectly well aware that it had been a paroxysm 
of selfishness that had forced the girl into so 
unusual a declaration. Still the fact remained 
that she had confessed her love when he was yet 
a poor man, a man with nothing in the world to 
give any woman save hope and dogged courage. 
All that followed after was, of course, a hideous 
dream to him : he saw the vulgarity, the eager- 
ness, the girl's exultant delight, and feverish 
selfishness ; and all these things worked to add 
greater depths to that cynicism which Mr, Craw- 
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shaw was deploring so much, and which swept 
away for him all that was high, beautiful, and 
real in human nature, — all those things, in fact, 
which had been a daily faith with him in his 
happy youth. He classed Zillah with Sheila: 
there was no difference in his eyes between 
them, save that in a degree he set Zillah higher; 
she had at least shown him that she would have 
been content to share poverty and hardship with 
a man she loved, and Lady Thurso had not even 
this saving grace to excuse her marriage with 
the man who was just dead. Such a marriage, 
George Thurso said to himself, had been a mere 
barter ; and now that Sheila found what a bad 
bargain she had made, she was of course, he 
added scornfully, ready to weep her eyes out of 
her head for rage. There really was no limit to 
the scorn he heaped on his uncle's widow ; and 
all Helen Crawshaw's tender and eager desire to 
put the girl (for girl Sheila was still) in a better 
light before him only served to increase his feel- 
ing of bitter contempt for her. 

On Sheila he visited now all the weary re- 
sentment that had been gradually massing itself 
together in his heart for Sir Richard Thurso dur- 
ing these past three years. With an injustice that 
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was foreign to him, he set down to the girl's 
account all the wrong the dead man had done to 
his beloved mother. When he recalled those ter- 
rible days of mental anguish and privation which 
his mother had been called upon to bear after 
his father's death, and which Eichard Thurso 
could have so materially prevented, he felt that 
no harshness was too great to be levelled against 
one whom he denounced as worldly, frivolous, 
selfish, vain and heartless, a fitting companion 
to the man she had married. Had any one come 
to George Thurso at this time and told him — 
what was the absolute truth — ^that until that 
afternoon when she had come upon him so un- 
expectedly in Mrs. Crawshaw's drawing-room, 
his uncle's wife had been in total ignorance of 
his existence, or of any one of the circumstances 
connected with his father's ruin — ^his parent's 
untimely death, he would have fiercely reftised 
to believe this. As it was, no one gave him 
this information. Mrs. Crawshaw was tactful 
enough to instantly cease from her task of 
pleading Sheila's case with Sir George. 

" It goes to my heart that the child should 
be so terribly misunderstood," she said to her 
husband after that brief converaat\OTL^>3oL ^Qe^ 
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yoimg man on the subject of Mrs. Reynolds's 
letter to him. ^< Bnt as I see I only do more 
harm, not good, I think I had far better be 
silent, and not even mention Sheila's name. 
Her mother has more than one sin to answer for 
where Sheila is conoemed/' Helen Crawshaw 
had added, with a grimness that was bom of 
deep and complex feelings. 

^'Yon mast not expect to find George very 
easy to handle/' Mr. Crawshaw had repHed, 
thoughtfully^ ^^I saw that first night he was 
bere, before all this happened, how deep the 
iron of sufiering had gone into his soul. Such 
experiences as he has had to endure since his 
fiEUber's death have been enough to change the 
nature of aay mam." 

Against sudh reasoning as this Mrs. Crawshaw 
had nothing to offer. Nevertheless, it hurt her 
to the quick to realise bow hard and bitt^ Sir 
George had evidently resolved to be with his 
nucleus widow. 

^^And I am absolutely convinced, though 
Sheila refuses to say anything about it, that it 
must have been an argument on tiie subject of 
Gteorge that brought on the excitement she told 
me about, that en^ed so fettally," she mused to 
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herself mor^ than onoe when dwelling on the 
thought o£lier friend. ^^ I saw SheUa had a t^^- 
rible shock that day she arrived here and found 
George so ill. Sometimes I wonder if I did not 
do wrong in having spoken to h^ so frankly. 
If I had not been upset myself, I think! should 
have hesitated before I said what I did. Kow I 
can do nothing but hold my tongue in ftiture — 
which is quite the hardest thing for me to do at 
any time^ and more especially now." 

In contradistinction to her trouble over 
George's attitude to Lady Thurso, Helen Craw- 
shaw could not fail to be touched by the ex- 
pression and evidence of sincere gratitude and 
affection the young man lavished on herself 
and her husband. Sir George regarded tiie offer 
Paul Orawshaw had made him that eventful day 
as being a benefit bestowed, even though circum- 
stances had prevented him from availing liimself 
of llie kindness. 

" Tou came to me when literally I had not 
anoldier hope left," he had «aid to his father's 
old friend when occasion brought round the sub- 
ject of his past; « and for this I shall give you 
gratitude as long as I live." 

He said this calmly but oonvrndxi^'j ^ \«eL^ 
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Helen Crawshaw felt in such a moment that the 
sweet nature of the boy she had loved most 
dearly in years gone by was still unharmed and 
unchanged, although his manner might have 
made her believe otherwise. 

" I shall give him a little time, as Paul says,*' 
was her final decision on a matter that was, in a 
sense, a trouble to her. " Everything is" so new 
with him yet. By degrees, when he has grown 
accustomed to his position, I shall be very much 
mistaken if George does not prove himself the 
same dear, gentle-hearted creature he was as a 
boy. I must see as much of him as possible. I 
am glad he has decided not to go abroad just 
yet. He will have to marry one of these days.*' 
There was a sense of complacent pleasure to 
Mrs. Crawshaw in this last thought. She saw 
herself playing a very agreeable part in the 
matter of Sir George Thurso's marriage, and jn 
an unconscious sort of way she found herself 
setting all the marriageable maidens and women 
she knew in review before her. There was no 
hurry, however, in this business. No doubt 
Thurso would want to enjoy his independence 
for a year or so. He had to make his first ac- 
quaintance with social life — to take his proper 
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place in the world for the first time. Moreover, as 
her knowledge of the young man expanded, Mrs. 
Crawshaw saw many diflS-Culties set about the 
pathway of a matrimonial future for Sir George. 
He was not by any means an ordinary young 
man ; where women were concerned she had to 
confess he mystified her a little. That he was 
as open to influence, and woman's fascination, as 
most men, was proved to her by a very simple 
little accident one afternoon. They had been 
having tea together in that pretty boudoir which 
henceforth would always have a place in George's 
memory. It recalled so vividly to him the 
misery of that afternoon they had first met, and 
he had been talking to Mrs. Crawshaw in his 
easy, confidential way, which seemed to come 
only for her, and which was so charming to her, 
when in turning sharply in his chair. Sir George 
dislodged a fi'amed portrait fi^om a small table 
at his elbow, and sent it clattering to the ground. 
After he had picked it up with an apology and 
a regret for his awkwardness, he had sat and 
looked at the pictured face framed within the 
silver setting for a long moment in silence. 

Mrs. Crawshaw coloured hotly for an instant. 
" That is a pretty face, George, \» \\. txcA.T^ ^Sw6 
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asked him with a carelessness that was well 
assumed. 

He answered her without taking his eyes fixim 
the portrait as he replaced it ^ Pretty is hordl j 
the word. I call it a lovely &ce— « flattered 
likeness, possibly.'^ 

Mrs^ Crawshaw poured him out a cup of tea* 
"No/* she said, quietly, **not flattered in the 
least ; it is one of the truest portraits I hare ever 
seen. She is a very dear friend of mine," 

George Thurso looked once again at the sweet, 
girlish face, and touched with wistfiilness, yet 
having a glimpse of gaiety in the turn of the lips ; 
the^eyes he found particularly beautiful. ^ Then 
you have one very lovely and, I am sure, very 
true friend,'^ he observed^ and as ha stirred his 
tea he seemed to feel a magnetism in those pictu- 
resque eyes that drew hk own to meet tiiem 
almost against his wilL 

Mrs. Crawshaw had a sufibcating sense of 
elatioUr She longed to turn and rend him, 
figuratively— to have pointed triumphantly to 
Sheila's &ce, and have asked >iim if such a 
creature eoiUd be akin to the hard, worldly, 
selfish woman he resolut^^'ly declared his uncle's 
widow to be. But sh^ wisely restrained herself, 
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for Sheila's sake ; and once again, as a consolatiany 
preached the gospel of patienee to bring about the 
justice she longed to see given to her girl Mend.. 

This little episode^, however, pleased her. 
Being an essentially womanly woman, with 
more than her full share of romance, she re- 
joiced to see the signs of a more natural and 
healthy mental temperament. In a clever, deli- 
cate way Helen Crawshaw had probed George 
about his life during the past three years. What 
she feared was an entanglement. For, as sha 
told herself afresh each time she saw him^ ha was 
very handsome. 

^^ Much too handsome for a man," she was in** 
clined to say at times ; ^^ and with such looks he 
must have been tremendously admired.'^ 

It was a satisfaction to her to find that Gteorge 
had made no friends. 

** I am afraid I was very unpopular with my 
fellow-work^s. Ton see> I was so unhappy^ 
and cared for nothing or no one, and they set 
down my desire for solitude to a wrong cause. 
Besides, I dont make friends easily/' he told 
her, and then he had smiled hi& rare smile as he 
saw a sentence hovering on her Ups. 

"No.; I never forget my ftienda. "^^ tk^^ 
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not fight out that old story again. I did not 
come to you, because I had not the heart to go 
anywhere ; but you wrong me if you imagine I 
ever forgot you. and your love for my mother. 
It was one of my sweet memories." 

It was no wonder that Helen Crawshaw grew 
to care a little more deeply for her old friend's 
son each time they met. The days slipped by 
quickly. She was Sir George's adviser in a 
hundred different ways, and the young man 
found an inexpressible charm in the hours he 
spent with this gracious and graceful woman in 
her fragrant and pretty drawing-room. There 
was a harmonious note about Mrs. Crawshaw 
that appealed to him. At odd times he had a 
sort of jarring pang as he conjured up the re- 
membrance of Zillah's glowing and unrefined 
beauty, and set it here in this atmosphere of a 
thorough gentlewoman's home. He felt that 
Mrs. Crawshaw would have more than a pass- 
ing regret when she learnt of his approaching 
marriage ; yet he never let himself swerve from 
his resolve to make Zillah his wife. The truth 
was that George was deeply sorry for the girl. 
He had pitied her vaguely from the very first — 
she was a creature so distinctly out of her 
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element in that dingy overcrowded boarding- 
house. Life for her should have been sunny 
and spacious. She was not a refined or graceful 
nature, but she was a picturesque spirit of youth 
-of spontaneous en/oyment of L and life's 
gaieties; and, cramped and bound about by 
poverty and depression, she would, in all proba- 
bility, &de into a peevish and premature old 
age. It seemed to him a cruel thing to turn 
away from the task of giving happiness to this 
creature, and then there was always the remem- 
brance that she had given him her love; and 
this was something that touched George more 
than he could express. He did not love her in 
the very least ; but neither did he hate her. A 
hundred little memories of ZUlah came floating 
to him from the desolate past, which all pleaded 
for consideration for the girl. She, out of all the 
world, had seemed to live to give him thought 
and tenderness. He saw things now which had 
escaped him absolutely at the time, but which 
all seemed to speak eloquently of the love she 
had confessed so frankly; and he told himself 
these small things must never be forgotten by 
him now. He built up a scheme for Zillah's 
fiiture and his own, which gave YiVm. ^^ \«vidcL cS. 
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pleasure. She was very young stilly and he 
imagined her to be malleable. Her mental a^d 
social education should be his task. He would 
remove her &r away from liie life and the asso- 
ciations she hated so much, poor child^ by sur-^ 
rounding her with every sort of refining influ* 
ence ; he would expand her intellectual qualities 
till she should become tiie equal of such women 
as his dead mother and Helen Crawshaw. Each, 
day saw some of his bitter aversion,^ that had 
beL BO strong against the girl at tlxefirst, dr<^ 
away from him. His feelings iSor her mother 
were unchanged. He visited on Mrs. Westlakd 
the illimitable contempt that he gave to Lady 
Thursok But Zillah was^ he felt, happily too 
young to have her mother very strongly de- 
veloped in her yet ; by reason of this youth and 
the love which she gave him, she was a subject 
for hia pity — ^not his scorn. 

There was another phase c^ feeling associated 
with Zillah and a future life with her.^ Though 
George had seemed to accept his change of for- 
tune very calmly, he was in reaHty deeply moved 
by ;^the knowledge of his wealth. It brought 
him an immensity of suffering when ha recalled 

aU that Mb mother endured and lacked; and 
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whilst it hardened him in some particalanr, it 
touched his heart to its utmost extent of gener-^ 
eus impulse in others. He was essentially a 
man of strong natural devotion. He had loTed 
his parents with a rare love, and he yearned, 
now that money and luxury surrounded him, to 
have these cherished ones with him again, so 
that he could minister to them as he wished. It 
was terrible to him to realise that he was alone, 
berefib of all near or dear ties ; and involuntarily 
his heart turned to the thought of this girl who 
had said she loved him ; and he saw in Zillah 
one who could share with him the benefits of his 
wealth, and be lifted from poverty and sorrow, 
even as he would have lifted his mother had she 
been still with him. Except Zillah, he saw no 
one who could claim honestly his care and help. 
To all such as had at odd times tendered him 
some fleeting kindness, he had made swift re<^ 
turn. To a stray office lad who had given him 
respect, to the hard-worked servant at the board- 
ing-house — ^to one or two people of this class — 
George had already shown himself in & most 
generous mood. But this did not satisfy him. 
He wanted to do some good and lasting work 
with his wealth. Zillah, in \iet "po^extj wA V^^ 
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pretty youth, seemed to him to answer patheti- 
cally to this purpose. It was at least through 
such means as this that he gradually saw him- 
self resigned to accept a position which at first 
had been wholly repugnant to him. Once these 
natural feelings of aversion and objection had 
been conquered, Zillah's triumph was easily ac- 
complished. 

About a fortnight after his uncle's death, Sir 
George went out of town for a little while. 
Mrs. Crawshaw parted with him as reluctantly 
as though he had been her own child. 

" I hope I am not disloyal to Sheila," she said 

to herself; " but the fact is I am awfully fond of 

George. I quite miss him. He has spoiled me 

these last two weeks by coming to see me so 

regularly. I wish my own boy Frank were half 

as fond of my society. But I suppose Frank 

would call George a frump, or something of that 

sort, since he can pay so much attention to an 

old woman." Mrs. Crawshaw was rather fond 

of pathetically alluding to her old age, being 

comfortably confident that if she were not in her 

first youth, she was still a most attractive woman 

— very far indeed from being old* She went on 
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her way much as usual in those days following 
Sir George's absence. But still there was a void 
— ^a double void. In fact, since a week pre- 
viously Sheila — and Lady Thurso, too— had gone 
quietly away, and had written to say it would be 
many weeks before she would be in town again. 
Sheila's departure hurt Mrs. Crawshaw. She 
missed the girl's companionship, and feared, too, 
that Sheila might have resented her friendship 
with George. But Sheila was far too sensible, 
too liberal-minded, to have any such feelings. 

"I am, on the contrary, glad that you are 
being kind to Sir George in your own sweet 
fashion," Lady Thurso wrote, in answer to her 
friend's expressed trouble on this score: "he 
has need of your friendship even more than I 
have. He has been left so long alone." 

Mrs. Crawshaw had a distinct inclination to 
cry when she read Sheila's words. " Some day, 
I know J I shall have to force the truth home on 
George. I suppose if I were to just put this 
little letter in with mine, and let him see for 
himself what an angel Sheila is, he would be 
capable of returning it to me with some sneer 
about hypocrisy. My poor Sheila !" 

That very evening as she waa flLT^'6»'^YCi^ 1^^ 
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diiiBer^ Mrs. Crawshaw received another letter, 
&at upset her even more than Lady Thurso's. 
Sir George wrote from the country estate &at 
had passed to him with the title : 

^^ I am going to have many alterations down 
here/' he wrote. ^^ The house and fuimiture are 
very shabby and musty, and everything seems 
to speak a story of meanness and rigorous 
economy. I can remember spending some daj« 
here when I was quite a child. As soon as I 
have had the rooms freshened up a little, I ^all 
hope to have them charmed by your presence. 
By that time^ too, I shall have installed a mis- 
tress here, so that all may be done in fitting 
honour of your visit I shall bring my wife to 
see you on the very first occasion. If you will 
extend to her the same tender friendship you 
have ^ven me, you will make me happy. 

" Ever your attached, 

** GBaRtsffl Thujiso.'* 

Mrs. Crawshaw had to run away from her 

maid's hands, and carry this news into her hus* 

band's dressing-room. 

** I have had such a blow, Paul," she cried. 
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" Bead this letter. I am horribly disappointed, 
I was so sare there was nobody in his life, and I 
had made all sorts of other plans.'' 

These little exclamations were made more to 
herself than to her husband, who read through 
Sir George's note most serenely, seeing nothing 
startling or remarkable in the news it conveyed. 
^^ I begin to understand a UUkj^ Mrs. Orawshaw 
tKmtinued musingly. Then she paused and 
frowned. " Paul," she dedared vigorously, " I 
am not only bitterly disappointed, but I am pre* 
pared to detest this woman George has married. 
I don't know anything about her, but I feel con- 
vinced he 18 making a great, great mistake — ^a 
mistime he will regret once and always." 

How little good, womanly Helen Crawshaw 
imagined in this moment that these words, 
uttered half in jest, half in irritation, were des- 
tined in the future to become a sorrowed and 
certain &ct ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Outwardly there was very little difference to 
be noted in the daily life lived in the shabby 
little boarding-house at West Brompton after 
the excitement of Zillah's engagement and mar- 
riage had passed away. The neighbours round 
and about had imagined, of course, that, with 
their connection with such wealth and grandeur, 
the Westlakes would remove immediately fipom 
their old home and place. But nothing of the 
sort happened. At least, the boarders came and 
went as before, and Marian, in her dingy gowns, 
worked as of old to keep everything going, 
though keen eyes were quick to note that Mrs, 
Westlake was very rarely to be seen at her 
house, and that when she was seen she had an 
air of one who was no longer harassed for a 
ready shilling. Pew people cared to question 
Marian about her sister or her mother. The 
girl had a very sharp tongue, and was exceed- 
ingly quick to make that tongue speak, irre- 
spective of good policy or civility. All the 
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same, the inmates of the house could not quite 
restrain their curiosity — ^first, as to what Zillah 
was going to do in the future, and secondly, 
what share her mother and sister were going to 
have in her grandeur. Moreover, Mrs. West- 
lake^s very much improved appearance, and her 
frequent and prolonged absences from her home 
in the weeks following Zillah's marriage, gave 
rise to much comment among the boarders, 
especially when it was noted that Marian was, 
if anything, more shabby and untidy than 
before, and that the household appointments 
remained, as they had ever been, stamped 
throughout with the most determined genteel 
poverty. That there was some little mystery 
to be explained here was felt generally; and 
one or two of the more curious dared to brave 
the terrors of Marian's ready retort, but with 
very little success in obtaining what they 
wanted. 

The mystery was, as a good many other mys- 
teries are, a very simple affair. All that the 
neighbours and boarders had expected to hap- 
pen to the Westlakes had, as a matter of fact, 
happened in a sense. Sir George Thurso had 
communicated to Zillah's mothet hia Vc^^xiSvaTL 
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of paying a certain sum yearly to her and to her 
daughter Marian^-on the distinct understand- 
ing, however, that such money would only be 
paid whilst they kept themselves wholly apart 
and separate from Zillah's life. There was to 
be no intercourse whatever, Sir George decreed, 
coldly ; and to this decree Zillah had not made 
the very slightest objection. The girl was far 
too pleased to be taken away from the life she 
hated so intensely to stop to study the feelings 
of anybody. She had no very strong objection 
to her mother, for there was a very powerful 
kinship between the nature of her mother and 
herself, and Zillah felt there might be times 
when even in her grandeur she should rather 
enjoy parading that grandeur to a companion so 
sympathetic as Mrs. Westlake. But where her 
sister was concerned Zillah had nothing but 
active dislike. Marian had been very fitr from 
agreeable in those days following on the an-» 
nouncement of Zillah's engagement to George 
Thurso, and the change of fortune that had 
come to him. There was a broad difference be- 
tween the two girls. Indolent, untidy, shabby, 
as she was, Marian Westlake had certain golden 

qualities in her nature such as Zillah could not 
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even have understood. Marian had, above all 
things, a sense of pride which gave a dignity 
even to the darkest and poorest periods of her 
life; she was honest, too, to a fault. All pre- 
varications and deceits were abominable to her, 
and Zillah had waged a daily war with her 
sister ever since she had returned from board- 
ing-school to grumble and cavil at everything 
and everybody in her home. To Marian's quick 
pride, there was an element in the whole matter 
of Zillah's engagement which was most painful. 
Had she been strong enough to work against 
her mother, that little episode in the garden 
would never have been permitted even a re- 
membrance. For Marian was no fool. She, 
too, in her quiet, keen way, had taken thorough 
stock of George Thurso in the years he had 
lived an inmate of her mother's house; and, 
knowing him as she did, she was absolutely 
convinced that the proposal of marriage which 
her mother communicated so quickly, and with 
so much elation to all the household, the mo- 
ment after George had driven away, was neither 
the young man's desire nor the outcome of his 
speech, Marian knew her sister even better 
than she knew George Thurso ; aaOi \;r\ia.\» ^'s*^ 
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lute knowledge could not sketeli for her in con- 
nection with this matter imagination readily 
supplied. 

That night, when they had been alone in 
their narrow, meagre bedroom, Marian West- 
lake had spoken to her sister as she had never 
spoken before. Her words at the beginning 
were strangely tender, for she, too, in a way, had 
a pity for Zillah. She admired the girl's beauty, 
and she would have loved her sister if Zillah 
would have had her love. In those few tender 
words she had set the truth before Zillah. 

" You hate this life, and that is natural," she 
had said, " and because you hate it, you turn to 
the first person whom you think can take you 
away from it. I don't want to know what hap- 
pened between you in the garden, Zillah ; all I 
am convinced of is that Mr. Thurso had no 
more intention of asking you to be his wife 
than he had of flying. I have watched you 
both very closely, as you know; and I would 
stake my life that no one is more surprised than 
this young man at what has happened to-night." 
Then Marian had changed her tone. " Zillah," 
she had said, " you don't know how sorry I am 

for yon. Perhaps you won't believe me, but I 
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would give anything to see you happy — really, 
really happy, I mean ; and that is why I want 
to turn you away from this thing you have done 
to-night It's an awful thing, Zillah, to marry 
a man who does not love you — ^perhaps who 
may despise you ! All the money and luxury in 
the world will never make that sort of thing 
bearable. Do try and forget this nonsense! 
Mr. Thurso is now a grand man, and must 
marry in his own class. If he had ever shown 
you the smallest affection all these months, I 
should feel differently about him, but as it 
is ' 

But Zillah had heard quite enough. "Of 
course I expected something horrid from you," 
she had said, calmly. Marian's words stung 
her, but not in the spirit in which her sister 
had intended. They hurt Zillah's vanity — not 
her pride. "I was quite prepared for a scene 
like this, Marian,'^ she had observed, with a 
sneer and a laugh. " Jealous people always do 
make themselves so amiable." 

Marian had answered in her sharpest fashion, 
and had gone on hurling truths at Zillah in a 
relentless way, till the ftitility of what she was 
doing was borne home to her sudd^uVj^^Vkfc^j^ 
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Bhe saw fhat Zillah was fast asleep and her wis- 
dom wa« being given to the empty air. She had 
shrugged her shoulders and had closed her lips, 
and after that, save for one brief conversation 
with her mother, she said no more. 

To Mrs. Westlake Marian had spoken even 
more frankly than to her sister. "You know 
perfectly well, mother," she had said, " that this 
engagement is a farce, an invention of Zillah's. 
She has been flinging herself at this man's head 
f6r the last — ^I don't know how long. Every- 
body has been laughing at her." 

" They will laugh the other way now then," 
Mrs. Westlake had interpolated, blandly. Then 
she had become peevish. " You are saying very 
extraordinary things about your sister, Marian, I 
must say. Have you no pride ?" 

"It is because I have some pride that I say 
what I do," was Marian's reply, given sullenly. 
"It is Zillah who is lacking in pride. But 
there! — ^I am a fool to worry myself. Horrible 
as this business is, I can see you will carry it 
out to the end !" Though her lips were silent 
after that, Marian knew how to make her objec- 
tions felt in the days that followed. When day 

alter day went by, and neither word nor sign 
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was forthcoming from George Thurso, when, in 
reckless extravagance, Mrs. Westlake and Zillah 
bought themselves black garments, and, hiring 
a carriage, drove each day to make inquiries at 
Sir George's hotel, Marian's eyes and lips were 
full of scorn, and even of triumph. She had no 
pity for Zillah in her fast-growing alarm and 
disappointment; and Zillah, knowing this, was 
careful to keep as much out of her sister's way 
as possible. When George at last wrote and dic- 
tated his terms, it was Zillah's turn to triumph, 
a matter in which she did not stint herself. The 
vulgarity which was the keynote of her nature 
asserted itself then as it had never done be- 
fore. She revelled in her sister's discomfiture. 
George's decree about separating her from her 
family appealed to her immensely. She saw in 
this a proof of her own immeasurable superiority; 
and, even though for some reasons, as has been 
pointed out, she regretted an absolute separation 
from her mother, Zillah had not the smallest 
mtention of going against Thurso's wishes. To 
Mrs. Westlake, her prospective son-in-law's cold, 
curt commands were terribly bitter at first, for 
she had built many dreams of future glory for 
herself out of this wonderful TCi^Tt\a.^^» ^'vs^ 
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there was a very considerable balm ready for the 
older woman in the income Sir George offered 
to pay her each year. She accepted his terms 
instantly, though she sent him a letter bewailing 
his harsh desire to cut her off from her darling 
child ; and at the same time that he received her 
acceptance George got a brief letter from Marian 
Westlake — a letter penned in a spirit of such in- 
dignation as to read almost impertinent. 

" This is to inform you," Marian wrote, " that 
my mother has communicated to me your offer 
to pay to us the sum of £500 per annum on the 
consideration that we hold ourselves bound not 
to approach your wife in any way, and that I 
desire in reply to inform you that I not only 
regard your letter as a most offensive one in 
every sense of the word, but that I deplore 
from the bottom of my heart the fact that this 
marriage should take place at all. What my 
mother may or may not do has nothing to do 
with me. I speak for myself, and I unhesitat- 
ingly decline to touch a farthing of your money, 
or to permit myself to be dictated to by you. 
Have no fear, however, that I shall ever desire 
to approach niy sister, or hold any intercourse 

TFitb her whatever. Doubtless it will surprise 
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jou to be told that, in my opinion, it is ZiUah 
who disgraces us by becoming your wife— not 
we who disgrace her." 

This letter was signed in full, and when it was 
written Marian took it to her mother. 

" I want you to read this, mother," she said, 
quietly; "and I want you to understand most 
fully that not one penny of this man's money 
must be spent in this house. You are fully 
aware I have some right to speak on this matter, 
for it was with the legacy that grandmother 
Westlake left me that we were able to start this 
business at all. Consequently I regard this house 
as my property, and I will not permit one penny, 
as I have just said, of this man's to be brought 
into the house. Make what terms you like with 
him, but, understand, I mean what I say.*' 

Mrs. Westlake had blustered and whimpered, 
but she had cause to know her eldest daughter 
well, and, although it was with fear and trem- 
bling she saw the letter Marian had written 
committed to the post, she took no steps to pre- 
vent it. That Marian could carry her objection 
to Zillah's marriage to such a point as to abso- 
lutely refuse a sum of money paid regularly, 
when money was such a scarce and mxiOcirXifc^^'^^ 
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commodity in their poor litUe humble home, 
was somethingy of courBe, that Mrs. Westlake 
would never be able to understand. 

" Your temper grows more abominable every 
day," was all she found herself able to say to the 
girl. « I am sure I don't know where it is going 
to end with you, Marian. And pray will you 
tell me what ym intend to do with all this grand 
independence of money V^ 

^^I mean to live here and keep the business 
going just the same as usual," Marian answered, 
calmly. " I hate the life ; but it is honest, and, 
since we have sunk a certain sum in the estab- 
lishment, I shall work on here till I get that sum 
back again." 

Mrs. Westlake had a sneer ready for this. 
" And what if you never get it back ?" 

" Then I shall live on struggling till I die, I 
suppose, I have always my father's life in front 
of me as an example how to live with no money 
and no hope." 

Marian's last speech silenced her mother. The 
story of John Westlake's life was a very simple 
one, yet it had been charged with a strong ele- 
ment of pathos. An industrious and enterprising 
tradesman^ he had made the mistake of his life 
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when he had married a girl of a class a little 
superior to his own, bringing with her as dowry 
great personal charms, a stock of airs and conceits, 
a lack of heart, and no knowledge either of the 
value of money or the result of extravagance. 
From her earliest girlhood Marian had learnt the 
secret of her father's life— his perpetual struggle, 
his unending difficulties. She had seen him, as 
she grew older, grow daily more careworn and 
weary; and when the grave finally had closed 
over him, she had not needed his old mother's 
bitter words to tell her that it had been her 
mother's fault that his life had been what it was. 
The venture at the boarding-house carried out 
fiirther proof of Mrs. Westlake's disastrous in- 
fluence. The house was submerged in debt — ^no 
matter how Marian might work to prevent this. 
Money went through Clara Westlake's fingers 
like water. If it had not been for Marian, the 
boarding-house must have come to a smash 
before the end of the first year; but, having in- 
herited the greater portion of her father's nature, 
the girl fought on and on, till, when the day 
arrived that Zillah left her home for ever, the 
business actually looked as if it must soon turn 
and render a small profit 
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Marian was perfectly well aware that if it had 
been possible for her mother to prevent that 
letter she had written from reaching George 
ThursOy she would have done so. But the letter 
wenty and Marian had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that George had had the truth from her. 
Her mother was careful to conceal all her corre- 
spondence from Marian in those days. She was 
away from the house whilst the arrangements 
were being made for the marriage. Sir George 
had not set a bar on Zillah's mother and sister 
from assisting at this ceremony, and after this 
was over Mrs. Westlake continued to stay away 
from the house. She did not think it necessary 
to inform Marian that Thurso had conveyed to 
her the fact that the whole of the money (which 
Marian would have shared) was being paid to 
her. But Marian drew her own conclusions. 
She saw her mother blossom out into a new 
period of matured beauty, aided by nice gowns 
and much comfort; and though Marian was 
very sore with her mother, and resented keenly 
the source of their changed circumstances, she 
could not but feel that the woman was at last 
enjoying the life that was most fitted for her 
fortune. Henceforth she realised that she stood 
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alone. Zillah was gone (and Zillah's future had 
been a matter of some trouble to Marian). Her 
father^s relatives were dead; her mother was 
estranged and had no need of her — at least, not 
for the immediate moment; and her mother's 
family had never vouchsafed any notice of the 
children of John Westlake. Therefore Marian 
was really alone. Her solitude did not frighten 
her. For all her indolence— which was the one 
characteristic she inherited from her mother- 
Marian had a sturdy sense of independence and 
a keen love of fighting. She determined, how- 
ever hard it might be, she would fight on till she 
found herself either conquered or conqueror. 
Her greatest difficulty was the old burden of 
debt, that never seemed to grow less. Even 
when her mother was away, and had apparently 
severed all connection with the boarding-house, 
Marian found each day a fresh application from 
some one of the tradespeople or neighbours for 
money owed or borrowed. This was the one 
stumbling-block in her path ; and a big one it 
was. After awhile the need of some adviser was 
thrust home upon her. 

She knew no one to whom she could go, but she 
dressed herself one morning and \.oot >Jsi^ ovfiissv- 
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bus towards the City. Back to her memory as 
she was being jolted along came the memory of 
the lawyer through whom her grandmother's 
legacy had been paid. Knowing no one else, 
she resolved suddenly to go to this man. Hap- 
pily, she had been to his office in that past 
time, and she found her way to it almost easily 
again. 

The name " Reynolds" was written upon the 
side of the door, and as Marian rather hesita- 
tingly knocked and turned the handle, the 
door opened, and a slender, very pretty young 
woman, dressed in black, passed out, giving a 
smile and a little bow to Marian as she went. 

Miss Westlake stood and looked after this 
other woman, unheeding that the door was 
being held open for her by a young man, who 
smiled half involuntarily at her evident admira- 
tion. 

Instantly Marian coloured. 

"Please forgive me," she said, recognising 

instantly the man she had come to seek. "I 

want to speak to you if you can spare me a few 

minutes," she added. Then, as he was passing 

in, she said, in her blunt way, " I think that is 

the prettiest girl I have ever seen in my life !" 
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Giles Reynolds smiled down at her sympa- 
thetically. 

"I too share that opinion, Miss Westlake. 
Ton see I remember you perfectly ; and, what 
perhaps is more rare, I think my cousin Sheila 
is as sweet as she looks. She is the widow of 
the late Sir Eichard Thurso.'* 

Marian Westlake followed him into his inner 
room in silence. Her meeting with Sheila, and 
the knowledge that the man she had come to 
consult should be associated, even so distantly, 
with the name of Thurso, both surprised and 
annoyed her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

Zillah's first sensation in connection with her 
marriage and newly acquired grand position had 
been one of disappointment. To begin with, 
she had hated the actual wedding ceremony, 
performed as quietly as .was possible one early 
morning in the gloomy church, which happened 
to be the parish church of the hotel where 
Thurso had put up since his uncle's death. 
Zillah had felt chilled and almost frightened as 
she entered the dull grey building with her 
mother, and found George waiting with his 
lawyer for his best man and witness. To 
Zillah's mind a wedding ought to have signi- 
fied everything that was festive and delightful : 
yards of red cloth, lines of carriages, gay frocks, 
laughter and chatter, and flowers and sunshine 
everywhere. To stand in front of an altar with 
this grave, sad-looking young man, who had 
mourning in his eyes and expression, if not in 
his clothes ; to hear solemn words spoken slowly 

in a gresA church whose empty walls echoed 
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each syllable uttered; to have been forced to 
wear an ordinary walking gown instead of long, 
trailing white satin and drooping veil ; to have 
had neither flowers nor bridesmaids, nor, in- 
deed, any eyes to admire. This was something 
that robbed her wedding of even the faintest 
charm and satisfaction. In such a moment 
Zillah's childishness asserted itself. She found 
her hand clinging nervously to her mother's, 
and tears brought about by fright and acute dis- 
appointment rushed up into her dark eyes. Had 
she been allowed to follow the bent of her own 
inclination, Zillah would have had the church 
filled with her neighbours and acquaintances; 
she would have worn magnificent clothes, and 
played the r61e of a queen for one day at least. 
Of what use to be a woman with a title and 
position if she was to be denied the pleasure of 
showing off her grandeur to envious crowds? 
was what she said to herself, half peevishly. 
Her tears, her pale, half-nervous, half-wistful 
look worked most favourably upon George's 
feelings. Zillah in this guise seemed to fill 
exactly the picture his mind had drawn of her; 
she touched his pity and roused his tenderness, 
as she stood beside him, trembling m ^^^\^^ 
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limb. Her beauty was softened and refined by 
her pallor ; she looked very young, very gentle, 
and very sweet, and something of the nature of 
love for her was bom in Thurso's heart in this 
moment. He had a thrill as he heard the words 
spoken above their heads that pronounced them 
man and wife, and he whispered a vow to him- 
self that never should this young creature lack 
from him any of the care and thought and ten- 
der protection that a true husband could give. 
The solemnity of the scene touched him as it 
touched Zillah, but it appealed to him differ- 
ently; it roused all that was noblest in his heart; 
it swept away his bitterness. He seemed to feel 
the influence of his dead mother hovering about 
the pure, sacred atmosphere of the altar ; almost 
he could imagine she was whispering her blessing 
on his union, and commending his young wife 
to him, to be his constant thought, his life's 
future devotion. Els hand as it clasped Zillah's 
was strong, and he tried to let her feel this 
strength and comfort. He had a sense of re- 
proach that he should ever have judged this 
child so harshly as he had done in the begin- 
ning. Her love for him had a beauty upon it 
BOW it had never had before, and as they walked 
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out of the church together George was conscious 
once again of that exhilaration of heart and 
spirit that had made his boyhood so bright and 
that signifies happiness, or what is akin to hap- 
piness. They parted from Mrs. Westlake at the 
church door, and Zillah's tears had fallen once 
again as she turned away from her mother. 

"You will let me see her sometimes/* she 
said to George, piteously; and he soothed her 
instantly with a promise. Everything was purer 
and clearer to him in this moment. The ugly 
sides of the position which before had obtruded 
and offended him so much were hidden away 
out of sight for a time at least. Even Mrs. 
Westlake had seemed to him to wear a less ob- 
jectionable air. He did not like her ; still, she 
was Zillah's mother, and despite all her faults 
she had a certain claim upon them. Therefore 
he promised gently that if Zillah desired it she 
should see her mother in the future. 

" I want you to be very, very happy," he said 
to the girl, and he looked so handsome, so alto- 
gether different as he spoke, that Zillah's tears 
and nervousness quickly began to vanish; and 
later on, when she heard that they were going 

for a few days to Paris, when sh^ T^iX\^^^ \ifc^ 
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new estate in the deference paid her by eveiy- 
hodjy Zillah became radiant After all, the 
wedding was over and done with. It had been 
a dull and doleful affair, and she hated even to 
think about it; but, fortunately, that was an expe- 
rience that would never come into her life again, 
and there would be heaps of future opportunities 
for exhibiting herself and her grandeur to the 
world; and one of the greatest pleasures which 
Zillah promised herself in connection with this 
was an early chance of flaunting herself and her 
husband's devotion in Marian's face. 

" Of course she thought she was very clever 
and smart when she came and told me all those 
nasty things, and tried to make me understand 
that George was only marrying me because he 
was obliged to do it. I should just like Marian 
to hear what he has been saying to me to-day, 
and then perhaps she would find out for once 
she was not so clever as she imagines herself to 
be!" was the thought that ran exultingly in 
Lady Thurso's mind as she was being carried 
down by express to Dover, with George opposite 
to her, ready to gratify any wish she might 
have, and servants in attendance to be sum- 
moned at her word. All the disagreeable mo- 
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ments that she had suffered in those weeks pre- 
ceding the marriage went swiftly from Zillah's 
remembrance. The reality was so very much 
better than what she had imagined. Her views 
of smart people and their doings had been 
gleaned from third-rate novels and occasional 
newspapers, so that the atmosphere of the life 
which was started immediately she had become 
Lady Thurso was charged for her with every- 
thing that was novel, satisfying, and delightful. 
That Zillah should have been surprised and 
pleased, too, by George's change of manner was 
only natural. In all the time she had known 
him she had never heard his voice so gentle, 
or seen him look so bright before; and easily 
enough the girl's vanity saw in these signs a 
disposition of affairs most pleasing to herself. 
The many influences that were at work in the 
man's heart, drawing him nearer to her, would 
never have been understood by Zillah. Young 
as she was, she was infinitely more practical, 
more worldly-wise, than George ; there was not 
a grain of sentiment in Zillah's constitution. 
She would have had something like contempt 
for George could she have known the motive 
that had led him to carry out \i\a ^•ax^ qS. ^ 
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contract that had been wholly of her making. 
Indeed, up to the moment she had become his 
wife, neither Zillah nor her mother had in the 
very least comprehended what the motive had 
been that had held the young man to the posi- 
tion. They had discussed it between them- 
selves frequently, and the only solution they 
had arrived at was that George had permitted 
the engagement to go forward because had he 
sought freedom he might have feared to incur 
publicity and cost. 

After her marriage, however, this prosaic and 
base suggestion left Zillah's mind, and she saw 
in Qeorge^s submission nothing but a tribute, 
and a just one, to her beautiftil face and attrac- 
tive youth. Having put this thought comfort- 
ably in her brain, Zillah started out on the path- 
way of her married life with far more pleasure 
than she had anticipated ; for, truth to tell, up 
to the very last, though she had clung to the 
position, and would have so clung through 
thick and thin, she had not foreseen any great 
pleasure awaiting her. George's proud silence 
during the engagement had upset her consider- 
ably; he had seemed so much further away 
even than he had been in those old days in the 
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boarding-house. How and what life was to be 
when once the goal was accomplished, and he 
had become her husband, Zillah had had no 
idea; but she was quite prepared for something 
cold and disagreeable to begin with, at all 
events. The change that came over her, there- 
fore, when she found herself met by the gen- 
tlest thought, the kindest care, the most delicate 
attention, can be better imagined than described. 
They stayed a few days only in Paris ; the heat 
was too great to make the city pleasant, but 
Thurso, seeing the girPs unbounded interest 
and delight in the shops, the theartres, and the 
many other amusements, did nothing to hasten 
their departure. He had given Zillah her 
cheque-book immediately they were married, 
and the quiet information of the yearly sum 
she would have at her disposal took her breath 
away. Further, he had given her some English 
bank-notes to enable her to make what pur- 
chases she liked in Paris, and his first task 
when they had driven out from their hotel had 
been to alight at a jeweller's and buy a small 
host of glittering ornaments for Zillah to deck 
herself with. Life had one of its most pleasant 
places for George Thurso in those early d».^«» o^l 
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his marriage. Zillah's youth and irresistible 
love of life had a great charm for him. He 
was content to pause a while in the warmth of 
this charm, which might be ephemeral, but which 
was soothing to one who had lived for so long a 
desolate and sunless existence. He could not 
fail to respond to Zillah's happiness ; it was in- 
fectious, and carried him away. There were a 
hundred small things at hand to rise and attack 
the charm and the happiness; but George 
preached patience to himself. It was enough 
to let this child enjoy herself for a time, to 
watch her spread her cramped wings and flutter 
like some gorgeous new-bom butterfly from 
flower to flower. He wanted to let her feel 
absolutely at ease with him before he began to 
unfold before her eyes the fact that in her life 
there would have to be many other things be- 
sides pretty gowns, diamonds, flowers, and fra- 
grance. Zillah's actual ignorance came to him 
as a little shock. He had never given her edu- 
cation a thought. He knew she had been to a 
school, and beyond that he had not questioned ; 
but now that they were together, when he was 
called upon to observe her smallest action and 

manner^ George suffered many a jar. In the 
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old days had he been asked to describe the 
women of the house where he lived, he would 
have replied vaguely that he believed them to 
be ladies. He had been conscious of nothing 
very definite about them, as has been said, save 
of Zillah's dark prettiness and the faint pleasure 
of her girlish sympathy ; and he had lived his 
life so entirely alone that he had in reality never 
known what these people were or were not. 
They had not been married a week before Zillah 
had quickly demonstrated to him that, whatever 
she might become by influences, circumstances, 
or tuition, she certainly, to begin with, was very 
far removed indeed from refined womanhood. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it was this lacking 
in Zillah that drew her nearer to George. He 
had cultivated the suggestion that in this girl a 
means had been sent to him to help him to use 
his wealth nobly. This suggestion had strength- 
ened each day till it had become a conviction. 
Beyond this, however, Zillah's social and educa- 
tional blemishes served to deepen the pathetic 
interest she had roused in him. She was unde- 
niably beautiful; money had given her beauty 
a setting that had brought out her every good 
physical point ; and if, George argaei \jci \&ssl« 
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self, he could do bo much for her in one way, 
why should it be impossible for him to cultivate 
and beautify her mental being also? She was 
so young, so impressionable to influence, that 
the difficulty of remoulding her seemed to him 
infinitesimal. At least, he turned to the 
thought of a future when this girl would be 
to him an intellectual, as well as an amusing, 
companion, with a faith that was touching. 

Perhaps quite unconsciously, Marian "West- 
lake's proud, independent spirit had worked to 
add to her sister's good in this respect. Cer- 
tainly, though Thurso had made no mention of 
Marian's letter, nor had sent her any response, 
her action in writing it had impressed him 
sharply. He had only had a dim memory of 
Marian ; she had kept well out of his way in the 
days of his sojourning under her mother's roo^ 
and if he had thought of her at all in the first 
rush of his bitter anger against Zillah and her 
mother, he had thought of her with the same 
harshness he had meted out to them. Her letter • 
had, however, brought Marian before him in 
quite another light, and with the knowledge of 
her fierce and resentful pride had come a rush 

of respect for her — ^a sense of contentment that 
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there should be such a widely-different nature in 
the girl to that which her mother owned. He 
made the mistake of imagining that Zillah, in 
like circumstances, would have been every bit 
as proud and as independent as Marian; her 
love softened everything to him, and, though he 
respected Marian, he unhesitatingly determined 
that Zillah was the superior of her sister. It 
was for the future to prove to George Thurso 
how little skilled he was in reading human 
nature, especially such nature as unhappily be- 
longed to the girl he had married. 

From Paris they went a while to Switzerland, 
which Zillah found rather dull. She was not 
energetic, and preferred to spend her time loiter- 
ing in the streets of the towns to making excur- 
sions up the mountains. She was quite happy 
so long as there was a promenade of some kind 
where she could wear some of her smart frocks 
and be sure of attracting admiring eyes. She 
loved to be always en Svidence, and to haunt the 
shops where she could buy more trinkets, or 
hats, and eat as many sweets as she possibly 
could. She was sharp enough, too, to realise 
there was far more enjoyment for her in these 
pursuits without her husband, and so sh.^ viqwMl 
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urge him in her prettiest fashion not to think 
about her, but to have all the hard climbing and 
see all the sights he desired ; and her happiest 
moments were when George, yielding to her 
pleading, and to the fascination of the new and 
beautiful world that spread itself about him, 
took himself off for a day of climbing, and of 
awed worship up in the solitude of the snow- 
capped mountain passes. 

It was September before they finally turned 
homewards again. Zillah was impatient to reach 
England and the big house over which she was 
to reign as mistress. She had no idea what sort 
of life it was they were going to lead at Dun- 
stone, but things had started so well that she 
was prepared for a long continuation of enjoy- 
ment. Travelling about was fatiguing to her, 
and, besides, it was a little dull having no one 
to speak to but Thurso. Had she been free to 
exercise her inclinations, Zillah would have 
made friends indiscriminately. It would have 
been far more amusing to her to have chatted 
and exchanged greetings with the people who 
were gathered as a rule about the different hotel 
entrances instead of passing through, as George 

did, vouchsafing no notice or word to anyone. 
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The dining alon« upstairs in their own rooms, 
too, seemed to Zillah a very stupid thing to do. 
Of what use to wear her lovely evening gown 
and pretty jewels if no one saw them ? 

On one occasion on their homeward journey, 
Zillah had had a gleam of new pleasure. They 
were progressing homeward through Italy, and at 
Venice Sir George discovered accidentally they 
had as neighbour in their hotel Mrs. Crawshaw^s 
beloved son Frank. Between this young man 
and Thurso there had never been a very strongly 
expressed friendship. Frank Crawshaw belonged 
to another type of man, and his life oscillated in 
a set that was smarter, perhaps, but certainly 
less steady than his mother's circle. Conse- 
quently, in his days of poverty George Thurso 
had fallen away completely from all connection 
with his old friend's son, and though they had 
renewed their acquaintance more recently, there 
was lacking a sense of intimacy, and indeed of 
any great cordiality, between them. Frank 
Crawshaw considered Thurso " a deuced lucky 
beggar" to have come into his uncle's wealth so 
easily, and his opinion on Sir George's treatment 
of Sheila had been pretty strongly expressed to 
his mother. There was, therefore, no pattk.\vJ»x 
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reason why these two men should have cared to 
meet, even casually ; but travelling circumstances 
alter many cases, and Zillah's presence was the 
most dominant circumstance in this case. Craw- 
shaw was wandering about the Continent with 
a friend, an exceedingly wealthy man, the head 
of an old fSeimily, and a man whom society chose 
to honour, and the result of their staying at the 
same place as the Thursos was a dinner, at which 
Zillah played hostess for the first time, and 
played it remarkably ill. She had decked her- 
self for the occasion in far too smart a fashion, 
and it was instantly plain to Frank Crawshaw, 
as well as to his friend, that though Lady Thurso 
was undeniably handsome, she was just as unde- 
niably Inclined to be vulgar. Zillah was abso- 
lutely ignorant of the true effect she -was pro- 
ducing. She was in the gayest spirits — flirted 
and laughed and joked with the two strange 
young men as though she had known them all 
her life. It was a delightful evening to her, and 
she made the most of it ; but to George it was 
the first outside shock that had come, and it hurt 
him badly. It brought before him the enormous 
difficulties he would have to contend with in 
shaping Zillah to even an outward semblance of 
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an ordinary gentlewoman. It made him wince 
to see the look written so clearly upon the face 
of Prank Crawshaw and this other man, Lord 
Oourtfeild. He found himself longing all at 
once for the moment when he should put Zillah 
into the tactful and kindly hands of Helen Craw- 
shaw. He did not till this moment realise how 
much he had been buildiug unconsciously on a 
friendship between his wife and this older woman 
to farther the hopes and plans he had at heart 
Mrs. Crawshaw had not written to him frequently 
since his marriage, and there had been a touch 
of distinct coldness in her congratulations ; but 
still he felt she would always be his friend, and 
that perhaps some day, when time had moved 
onward a little, he should open his heart to her, 
give her the full story of his marriage, and have 
her sympathy as well as help. 'In the mean- 
whUe, in order to prevent further blunders, and 
to save Zillah from the amused and cynical com- 
ments of these men of the world, he determined 
on an immediate departure from Venice. 

He was tenderly carefiil not to say a word to 
Zillah that might hurt her ; he blamed himself 
entirely for having let her come in contact with 
anyone, save such a friend as Helen. Gt«^^%w ^ 
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till he had had time to teach her a few of the 
small yet great things so necessary to her po- 
sition. It was marvellous how his thought and 
hope for her expanded in this moment Love 
such as he had read of, love even of the kind 
that he imagined Zillah gave to him, was un- 
written in his heart for her or for any woman ; 
he had conceived a tender pity for Zillah and 
established a life task for himself Believing in 
her real worth and beauty, despite all her many 
faults, he followed up that task eagerly and de- 
terminedly. He was quite unconscious that in 
his very eagerness lay the be^nning of a con- 
fession — ^the confession that his marriage was a 
mistake for Zillah and for himself! 
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As Giles Reynolds had told Marian Westlake 
when he saw her standing outside his office door, 
he had recognised her instantly. 

He had lost sight of the Westlakes since the 
time when it had been his duty to pay to Marian 
the legacy inherited from her fether's mother, 
but he had been much impressed by Marianas 
sharp, practical youth at that time, and he had 
never quite forgotten how much he had been 
amused by a certain witty brusqueness in the 
girPs speech. Marian's outspoken words of 
admiration for Sheila's beauty were quite in the 
old manner, and made the young man smile. 

" I hope there is something I can do for you, 
Miss "Westlake," he said, as he led the way into 
his room and put Marian into a chair. Marian 
smiled grimly. 

" If you had another legacy for me I should 
not object, I assure you," she said, dryly. Giles 
Beynolds looked at her sympathetically. She 
was an attractive creature, althouglv TciSt ^qwcl 
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and hat and whole attire was shabbiness itself. 
Marian had Zillah's brunette colouring, but 
whereas Zillah's eyes were velvety brown, 
Marian's were large, clear grey, and whereas 
Zillah's lips were ripe for pouts and smiles, 
Marian's were set in a sharp, decisive way that 
spoke of character and some temper, too ; for the 
rest, both girls had graceful, supple figures, a 
beauty inherited from their mother. 

" I am in any amount of difficulty," Marian 
said, curtly, after a little pause. " I don't know 
exactly why I should come and bother you with 
my affairs. Perhaps I had better be quite frank 
with you, Mr. Reynolds, and tell you straight 
away that I shall not be a very lucrative client." 

Giles Reynolds smiled. 

" I shall be glad to advise you and help you 
in any way I can, if only for remembrance of 
your grandmother, who was a good friend to me. 
Miss "Westlake." 

Marian's face lighted a little. It always grati- 
fied her to hear pleasant words of her father's 
family. She nodded her head in a sharp Uttle 
way. 

" I remembered how much Grannie thought of 

jou; and to-day, when I was in the omnibus, 
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not really knowing to whom I could or should 
go, I thought of you, Mr. Reynolds, and that is 
why I am here." 

"Tell me your diflBlculties," the young man 
said, gently. 

Marian sighed. 

" There are so many— all little ones, still all 
tiresome." 

She gave him as tersely as possible the story 
of the boarding-house speculation, and of her 
own efforts during the last two or three months 
to keep the business going. 

" I am sure it y>ould pay if only there could be 
an end to the debts," she said, wistfully, after all 
was told. 

Giles Reynolds was tapping the table with a 
pen. He was thinking what strange fate it was 
that should have brought two such young women 
as Sheila and Marian to his office almost at the 
same time. They were, of course, wide apart in 
one sense, but they were very strongly akin in 
another, since both were brave, proud, and 
honest. The little recital Marian had made him 
revived his recollections of her mother, who had 
come with her to his office at the time of old 
Mr. "Westlake's death, and, shrewd readet «>& \jiftk 
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was, QileB Reynolds knew perfectly well that all 
Marian's difficulties rose through her mother, 
just as in another way all Sheila's troubles and 
difficulties were brought about by her mother. 
He roused himself to go thoroughly into Marian's 
case ; he did not choose to tell her so all at once, 
but he feared the girl had set herself an impos- 
sible task, not merely of getting back a portion 
of the capital invested in this boarding-house, 
but of even making a meagre livelihood out of 
it. Marian found him very practical, but very 
kind: she liked him, and felt immensely com- 
forted merely by talHng things over with him. 

^^ I suppose I am not the magnificent manager 
I imagined I was," she said to him at one point, 
and her eyes smiled and her pretty teeth gleamed. 
The thought crossed the man's mind involun- 
tarily that this girl was made for some life less 
wearing and monotonous than the one she had 
chosen. In questioning, he found she was quite 
alone. 

" My sister is married, my mother is travel- 
ling about," Marian had said, briefly; then, as 
she saw he paused, hardly knowing what to say, 
she spoke more impulsively: "Please tell me, 
Mr. Reynolds, isn't there any way I can manage 
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to pay off these debts and struggle on ? I want 
to stay where I am if I possibly can. It is a 
question of pride with me. I am of a pugilistic 
nature ; I love to fight something or somebody.'^ 
She rose as she spoke, and Mr. Reynolds rose too. 

"Before I can give you a decided opinion," 
was the reply, " I must come down and go over 
your books with you. I suppose you keep some 
books, don't you ?" he added, laughingly, as he 
saw an expression pass over the mobile face before 
him. 

" In a sort of way I suppose I do ; but I am 
terribly untidy, Mr. Reynolds ; my books consist 
of scraps of paper, or the backs of old envelopes. 
I think,'* Marian said, quizzically, "I think I 
made a mistake when I came to a lawyer." 

" I hope you will not find you have made a mis- 
take in * coming' to me. Miss Westlake. Regard 
me as a friend first, and a lawyer afterwards." 

Marian shook hands with him and was moving 
away, when she turned back. 

" As a friend, then, may I ask you one ques- 
tion?" She asked her question before he had 
time to answer her. "Do you know anything 
of Sir George Thurso— is he a good man ?" 

There was something more than met^ croAois^ 
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in Marian'B voice, something which puzded 
Giles Reynolds even as much as her question 
surprised him. The truth was that for many a 
day past Marian's really tender heart had been 
sore and troubled about her sister. She had 
quarrelled regularly with Zillah ever since she 
could remember, but that signified nothing, and 
did no injury to her affections. Quarrelling was 
the natural outcome of two warm natures, and 
though Marian could say the sharpest words in 
the world when her temper was roused, she 
never forgot to be proud of Zillah's beauty or to 
realise the girl's youth and circumstances. There 
was a matter of three years between their ages, 
but Marian had always felt herself three times 
three the elder of Zillah, and in their daily life 
had adopted a position of much greater age. 
The matter of Zillah's engagement had hurt her 
pride beyond endurance, and Zillah's attitude in 
the matter had deepened the hurt; but after- 
wards, when she had been alone and in her 
many hours of solitude she had thought about it 
all, she had remembered her sister with all the 
old tenderness, and she had begun to fear and to 
question in her heart if, instead of being angry, 
she should have used other means to have saved 
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Zillah from this marriage. Her own letter to 
George haunted her, too. Perhaps it would 
have served to make him angry and cold with 
Zillah. Marian had had several letters from her 
mother, ftiU of glowing accounts of Zillah's won- 
derful happiness, and of all the gifts George had 
showered upon her. Marian would have liked 
to have believed her mother, but her heart mis- 
gave her. She read the triumphant note over 
herself and her objection to the marriage, to be 
strongly impressed by Mrs. "Westlake's reports. 
She hoped most earnestly, most eagerly, that 
there might be an element of truth in Thurso's 
supposed infiatuation for his wife, yet she could 
not reconcile it with her own experience of 
George. Nevertheless, Marian had come to the 
conclusion that there must have been some 
kindly motive at work with the young man 
when he had quietly if coldly permitted the mar- 
riage to go forward. She was woman enough 
to know that Zillah had one power in her beauty, 
but this did not seem to Marian the whole of the 
case, and the more she thought about Zillah, the 
more she puzzled and the more she troubled. 
After all, Zillah was very young, not yet twenty ; 
she had never been taught wiadom.*, «j^ ^ V^^s^ 
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child she had been denied nothing, and George 
Thurso had undoubtedly had a very great at- 
traction for the girl. Had she done wrong in 
separating herself so definitely from Zillah? 
They were only sisters, and Zillah had been 
wont to look to Marian for much ; was it right 
to have cut the girl away from this old tie? 
These had been the thoughts that had oppressed 
Marian so much of late, and this was the train 
of feeling that formulated itself in the question 
she found herself putting to Giles Eeynolds. 
She asked the question quite without prepara- 
tion. The knowledge that he was Sheila Lady 
Thurso's kinsman gave her the idea suddenly 
that he might know something of Zillah's hus- 
band. 

She was quick to see Mr. Reynolds's surprise. 

" I have a particular reason for asking," she 
said ; then she coloured. " Perhaps you do not 
know that my sister is his wife ?" 

Giles Reynolds had certainly been very far 
from knowing this, or imagining it either. He 
was used to conquering surprise, however, and 
he answered her quietly : 

" I am really unable to give you an opinion 
about Sir George Thurso. I have never met 
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him as yet, neither has my cousin — ^his uncle's 
widow. All we know of him is that he has been 
a man who has sufiered much sorrow, and who 
has no cause either to love or to grieve over his 
uncle's memory !" 

Marian was conscious of a disappointment, 
but she did not show it ; she thanked him and 
turned to go, after they had renewed the arrange- 
ment of day and hour for Giles to visit her 
house and go thoroughly into her difficulties. 
She had, however, the pleasurable sensation of 
knowing that in Mr. Reynolds she might hence- 
forward count on a sound q^viser, and in a 
degree on a friend, and Marian's life was suffi- 
ciently lonely at this time to make this matter 
one of great import to her. 

She would have been surprised if she could 
have known how much thought Giles Reynolds 
was bestowing on her, and she little imagined 
that that same evening, when she had superin- 
tended the modest dinner, listened to the usual 
grumbles, and gone through the usual tasks, she 
waa being discussed at another dinner-table, and 
that very pleasant things were being said about 
her. 

Giles Reynolds was a rare but a welcorcka ^^%\» 
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to Sheila. She had something of a sister's love 
for this cousin. They had always been finn 
friends, and Sheila had an unbounded faith in 
Giles's talents. She had never known that this 
cousin had lived through a little drama of sor- 
row on her account (that was a story locked 
away in her mother's secrets), and now, although 
the barrier was gone, and Sheila was free to be 
won once again, somehow the hope had died 
away from the man's heart, and the futility of 
his love was forced home to him, and the words 
Mrs. Reynolds had so successfully checked 
three years befqje were still unspoken. They 
were admirable friends, however, just as they 
had ever been, and Sheila had a knack of look- 
ing to her cousin to come to her rescue when 
things got into a tangle. Giles had a peculiarly 
happy touch with Sheila's mother, and could set 
her aright when no one else could. It was Giles 
who had counselled Sheila to make a little home 
for herself in London when the matter of her 
husband's death and affairs had been finally 
settled. 

"For people with small incomes London is 
the one place," he had said. " You are in the 
heart of everything, and you may be very well 
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sure that in due course of time everybody you 
want to see will come circling round you ; be- 
sides, if, as you tell me, you have resolved to 
have Cynthia to live with you, you must settle 
down in one spot" 

" Cynthia and I love London," had been 
Sheila's reply, and forthwith she and her young- 
est sister, who happened to be, perhaps fortu- 
nately for herself, what her mother called a 
"lamentably plain girl," spent the hot, dusty 
days of late August and early September in 
hunting for a house. Of course, Mrs. Craw- 
fihaw approved of Giles's counsel. 

"Only," she wrote to Sheila, "I make one 
stipulation : the house must be near me— some- 
where where I can see you every day." 

Sheila translated this in an elastic sense. 
"We have taken a doll's house," she wrote 
back to Scotland when September was a fort- 
night old. " It is in a tiny, quiet street, not fer 
from the Marble Arch. Of course, this is not 
very near you, but nevertheless you shall see me 
just as often as though it were next door." 

It was in this doll's house in the tiny, quiet 
street not far from the Marble Arch that Giles 
Reynolds wended his way to dinfe on tVikfc «^^tkmj^ 
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of the day Marian had been to his office. He 
never went to see Sheila in her new home with- 
out a sigh for her and a smile for her mother. 
Mrs. Reynolds had, figuratively, washed her 
hands of her eldest daughter. Sheila's mar- 
riage, that had been such a success, to have 
resulted in such a &ilure — ^it was all too terrible ! 

"And, really, you may just as well open a 
shop at once," her mother had said to Sheila, 
when she heard of the whereabouts of the little 
house, " as live in the Edgware Road." 

It was extraordinary how happy Sheila and 
her little sister were fitting themselves into the 
dolPs house. They did nearly all their decora- 
tions themselves. 

" Even to hanging the wall-papers !" as Cyn- 
thia proudly explained to everybody. It all 
looked very sweet and modest and cheerfiil to 
Giles Reynolds as he entered the doll's house 
that evening ; and Sheila, he knew, without any 
words, had a joy in this little home that had 
never been in any of her^revious homes. There 
were aU sorts of new arrangements to show Giles, 
for they had only been settled in the house a 
fortnight, and each hour had been employed in 

making it habitable. 
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**I did as you advised this morning," Sheila 
said to her cousin, as they sat at the little dining- 
table and discussed a merry little meal, ^^and 
while I was at your office Cynthia hung those 
curtains. Giles, please look at them and 
admire! By the way, Giles," Sheila added, 
when the curtains had been duly admired, "I 
was going to ask you who that pretty girl was I 
met on your stair to-day ?" 

Giles smiled. 

" Evidently there is some sort of affinity be- 
tween you. Sheila," he said, "for that pretty 
girl was lost in admiration of you." He paused 
a moment as though reflecting if he should 
speak on, and then decided to do so. "You 
might guess a good many times. Sheila, before 
you would imagine who my visitor was! It 
really was a very strange thing you should have 
met." 

Sheila looked at him in a puzzled way. She 
had lost her worn, troubled air, and had the 
same sweet, childlike expression that had been 
her greatest charm; her eyes — ^violet blue in 
some shades and darkest grey in others — asked 
the question her lips did not utter. Giles Rey- 
nolds seemed to take a sudden determinatvoiv. 
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^^ Do you know, Sheila, I have half a notion 
to ask you to be kind to that girl ? I am inter- 
ested in her; she is not an ordinary character." 
He just briefly told her the outline of Marian's 
position. ^^I am afraid, when I go into the 
matter, I shall find myself compelled to get her 
out of this business, though that is just what she 
does not want," he said at the end. 

Sheila was instantly interested. 

" Would she care for my friendship, Giles V* 

Reynolds smiled. "I suppose so. You are 
not the most sympathetic person in the world 
for nothing. But, after all, perhaps it is you 
who may not care for her friendship. Marian 
Westlake is the sister of Sir George Thurso's 
wife.'^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Before they parted that evening Sheila and 
her couein had made an arrangement that Giles 
shooldy in his forthcoming interview, prepare the 
way for an acquaintanceship between Sheila and 
Marian Westlake. 

" And I think we had better keep the matter 
to ourselves, Giles," Sheila had said, hurriedly, 
as she and Cynthia escorted him down the stairs 
of the doll's house. " You understand what I 
mean ?" she added, with a blush. 

Yes, Giles understood perfectly well. Let 
Mrs. Reynolds but have an inkling of this 
arrangement, and there would be no end to her 
remarks. She had a too lively recollection of 
George Thurso's treatment of her to allow her 
to view calmly any conciliatory movement on 
Sheila's part towards people who were now con- 
nected with the young man. 

" We will have a conspiracy all to ourselves — 
eh, Cynthia ?" Giles said, with a twinkle in his 
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eye. " Remember, should your mother want to 
know " 

" Oh," Cynthia observed, very quietly, " mother 
wiU never want to know anything from me, be- 
cause I don't suppose I shall ever see her now. 
She never means to come here, you know" — 
then the younger girl laughed — " but it is Sheila 
you ought to warn. She is the very worst con- 
spirator in the world. Just look at her now, 
Giles ! Doesn't she look as if she had promised 
to commit a murder ? Sheila is really — really-- 
frightened of mamma. Aren't you, Sheila ?" 

Sheila laughed, coloured, and sighed, as she 
said " Yes" to this, quite simply. 

" I am a coward, you see," she told Giles as 
they shook hands, and he passed out through 
the door. 

He walked away haunted by the picture of 
the fair young creature standing midway on the 
stairs, so delicately lovely in her simple gown — 
so gentle, so lonely, and yet so inaccessible. His 
love had grown accustomed to its burden of 
hopelessness, where Sheila was concerned ; yet 
to-night he found himself asking why this 
should be, and why. Sheila being a woman free 
to be wooed, he was so certain without trying 
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his fate that her love would never be for him. 
The answer to this question was one his practical 
mind could not frame into words ; yet he was 
conscious that there was an answer, and that if 
he were a wise man he would never break the 
pleasant spell of their friendship (which was, he 
knew, a great help and comfort to Sheila) by 
giving voice to the love that had lain hidden in 
his heart so long. He knew so little about what 
her thoughts and feelings had been during the 
two years of her married life; yet he had 
divined much, more even than she herself 
knew. She had called herself a coward to- 
night, and truly. If she had shown some 
cowardice in her strange, loveless, and most 
trying union with Richard Thurso, it was a 
cowardice all the world would have pardoned. 
She had been, however, brave to the last 
degree in her resolve to smile away whatever 
misery there was to be borne, yet there were 
some things that Giles knew were too much 
for the gentle strength and courage now; and 
fear of her mother and her mother's tactics was 
the one thing that could beat Sheila into what 
she called cowardice. There always came a 
throb of hot, ungovernable anger mto tXva 
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man's heart when he thought of Sheila's 
mother, and the disastrous part she had played 
in her child's heart. His aunt*s treatment of 
himself came last in this reflection. After all, 
he had been a struggling nobody, and Sheila 
had never given him the faintest hope on which 
to :build his love. That he should have been 
sent to the right-about was not an extraordinary 
thing. But the marriage the mother had made, 
and the way in which she had humbled Sheila 
with George Thurso when the girl's freedom 
had come, were two horrible and responsible 
matters for any woman to have had on her 
conscience. 

"And even now she is not done with Sheila," 
Giles said to himself, as he drove homewards in 
a rapid hansom. " She will leave the child for a 
time, till perhaps she has worked out a success- 
ful fortune for Enid, but she is sure to come 
back to Sheila. She knows there is the value 
of even a bigger social * reclame' to be made out 
of Sheila a« a widow than there was as a girl. 
Enid's prettiness and possible success may pro- 
tect Sheila for awhile, but once her mother has 
married her second daughter she will return to 
the charge. I have no doubt whatever," Giles 
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added, cynically, here, " that but for the existence 
of this young wife my dear aunt would have 
been hard at work now, planning a marriage 
between Sheila and her husband's successor. 
The kinship between George Thurso and his 
Btep-uncle being so slight, this would have been 
quite possible. Happily there is a wife, so poor 
little Sheila is spared this, at all events. How 
good she is ! How eager to show her goodness 
to others ! I hope I am not making a mistake 
in bringing her in contact with this other girl. 
It is a strange order for me to work so quickly 
on an impression; and — of course I may be 
wrong — ^but I certainly feel drawn to Marian 
Westlake, and I should like to help her if I can. 
I don't imagine that Sheila will be in any dan- 
ger of coming across either Thurso or his wife 
in any intercourse she may have with this girl. 
Even if she did," was the young man's final 
thought as his home was reached, ^' I for one 
should not be sorry. Perhaps, when he saw 
what sort of creature it was he had so cruelly 
insulted. Sir George Thurso would feel some 
compunction for his conduct." 

Sheila, on her side, sat thinkmg very late that 
night before she went to bed. She brushed out 
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her soft brown hair, and passed into a dreamy 
mood that was &r removed from sleepiness. 
She was by nature a lover of everything simple; 
hence the loss of her wealth, of all the cold, 
heavy luxury that had surrounded her, of the 
big rooms and many servants, did not hurt her 
in the very least. She had never been so glad at 
heart since she was a tiny child as now, when she 
had this dear little home of her own all to herself. 
Happiness had as yet not crept into Sheila's 
heart. The strongest of the causes that made 
Giles Reynolds's love so hopeless with this feir 
young woman was based on the &ct that such 
love as he cherished had never even dawned on 
Sheila's imagination. She was lavish in her 
affections and friendships; she was dearly at- 
tached to her sisters; but she had never 
dreamed of love for a lover, nor had there ever 
come to her even the vague, restless longings 
that trouble many girls' hearts. Her husband's 
so-called love for herself had aroused in Sheila 
a deep pity and a deeper repugnance. It was 
not Sir Richard's age or appearance only that 
brought that repugnance; it was the narrow- 
ness, the doubting meanness, the hardness and 
jealousy, that constituted the meaning of that 
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love. Sheila knew vaguely that such a marriage 
was in itself a sacrifice ; but she did not under- 
stand much beyond that She had accepted the 
marriage because she had felt that Sir Richard 
had need of her companionship — of her com- 
fort; and to give freely of all that lay in her 
sympathy was the keynote of Sheila's nature. 
That there could have been a sweeter, more 
beautifiil companionship possible the girl did 
not realise then; and though she realised this 
now (for life teaches its lesson of experience 
every hour), still Sheila was utterly ignorant of 
the delights and the greater depths of emotion 
the human heart can experience. 

She had, nevertheless, a large share of ro- 
mance in her constitution, and as she sat look- 
ing into her fire, with her beautiful hair floating 
about her as a veil, she fell to dreaming visions 
of the life George Thurso and his young wife 
were leading at Dunstone. Mrs. Crawshaw had 
given her a brief outline of what was generally 
rumoured about the Thurso marriage. 

"I confess I was disappointed when I first 
heard George was taking a wife," Helen Craw- 
shaw had written ; " but I begin to see things a 
little more clearly^ and in thia 'niaTiiva.^^\*ct^^^ 
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the working out of the man's nature. He must 
have had some gratitude in his heart for this 
girl and her people, as well as love ; and now 
that he is prosperous he shows this by sharing his 
wealth with them. Truly, he is a strange creat- 
ure, and I cannot help but find good in him." 

Sheila had smiled faintly when she had read 
this. " Helen is always afi*aid of praising him 
to me. I wish she would forget all that passed 
with me. I forget it, so why not others ? I 
feel convinced there is more good in him than 
in most. His life has proved this already." 

She recalled Mrs. Crawshaw's letter now, and 
repeated it to herself with pleasure. 

^^ It is nice to think that a man can be so kind 
and generous. I am glad he married this girl," 
she mused. "She must be nice, I am sure, 
especially since dear old Giles has taken such a 
fancy to the sister. I wonder what rooms they 
will use at Dunstone, and if all the old servants 
will be kept on. The new Lady Thurso will be 
happier at Dunstone than Sheila Lady Thurso 
ever was— that is very certain." 

She shivered a little as she drew back from 

her memory the count of her many dreary days 

in the dull and shabby oVd Yiom^^* 
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"With new furniture and all sorts of new 
ideas the place ought to look beautiful," she 
told herself; and then she fell to wondering if 
Zillah would ever find her way up to a certain 
little room in the tower — a room which she had 
turned into a sort of studio, and which had 
been her pet corner, almost her only sanctum. 

** It used to be so cosy up there alone," Sheila 
said to herself, softly, as she rose at length, and, 
gathering her mass of hair together, plaited it in 
one long thick braid : " I remember how I used 
to watch the first touch of spring creep into the 
trees, and how day by day the leaves used to get 
thicker and thicker till I could not see the earth 
at all. I think that little tower room is the only 
thing I envy Lady Thurso. For the rest — ^well," 
as she glanced about her with a bright smUe, 
noting the dozens of small things with which 
Cynthia's love and decorative skill had beautified 
her small bedroom — "well, I would not ex- 
change this for all the Dunstones in the world." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Zillah had been a week in her new home, and 
the element of excitement and delight in set- 
tling herself down in the big house had had 
time to wear off a little. STae ^la^i ^tq^tl^^stj 
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tired of travelling, but she had not realised how 
exceedingly quiet the country could be. She 
had never lived in the real country before ; and 
she made the discovery, after her first forty- 
eight hours* experience of it, that she did not in 
the least care for the country. She missed the 
whirl and rush of life which had surrounded her 
on the Continent; and when she had superin- 
tended the unpacking of her innumerable boxes 
and the stowing away of all her finery in the big 
wardrobes and cupboards, she had literally noth- 
ing whatever to do, except yawn and lounge 
about the big rooms, looking listlessly at the 
pictures on the walls (which were so many blank 
pages to poor little Zillah), and shivering in the 
chill autumn air, which made itself felt appre- 
ciably in the roomy old house. She saw very 
little of George these first days of their return, 
for there were a hundred and one things that 
claimed his attention outside the house. All 
the closed-up channels of his boyhood's pursuits 
were opened out to George once again in the 
changed circumstances of his life. Things, de- 
sires, pleasures, that had been frozen out of all 
remembrance even by his year's misery, priva- 
tion, and suffering, were given back to him now, 
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enhanced twofold by the spell of biting and 
impossible poverty. He had his stables to 
restock, his farms to oversee. He planned out 
for himself a healthy and exhilarating life. 
They should settle quietly at Dunstone through 
the winter. He would give Zillah her first ex- 
perience of country delights. She should com- 
mence her riding and driving lessons at once, 
and he himself would be her tutor. He knew 
really little about her tastes and inclinations, but 
he imagined her adaptable. It was possible she 
might prove to have an interest in his farming 
undertakings. They should live these next few 
months in companionship^a communion un- 
broken by outsiders ; and, with her quick brain, 
he hoped to instil a host of small but essential 
facts in her mind. He renounced the idea of 
giving the girl tuition from anyone save him- 
self. He felt she might misunderstand his real 
thought if he had done as he had first intended 
— introduced a companion into the house, whose 
real duty should have been to initiate Lady 
Thurso into the ways of social and even ordinary 
life. He was too eager to spare Zillah all he 
could, and he felt that the girl cared for him so 
much that she would take matTUo^^otL ^"mst 
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from his hand than from another, no matter how 

gentle or tactfiil the hand might be. As soon, 

therefore, as he had got his household into 

working order, he sketched out for himself a life 

that he intended to be of good purpose, and that 

he hoped might be sweetened by sympathy, and 

in time by the pure, strong tie of children's love. 

His heart yearned to give of its best to the girl 

he had made his wife. He shut his eyes to the 

magnitude of the task he had set himself in 

shaping a beautiful mental creature out of 

Zillah's rough and unrefined mind. He saw 

nothing but his duty in connection with her, and 

he determined that though real love might never 

be born for her, yet she should never know the 

lack of this. On one point he was resolved to 

be absolutely firm : until Zillah had been shown 

some of her many deficiencies, he should not 

allow her to mingle in with the world to which, 

through her marriage, she now belonged. It 

was not pride alone that urged this ; it was the 

most delicate thought for her. The memory of 

that little dinner in Venice was a sharp-edged 

weapon against Zillah's share of social life. A 

hot rush of colour would come to George at the 

recoUeetion of the amuaeTd^Tit Ta\^ "wife had all 
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unconsciously afforded Frank Crawshaw and 
Lord Courtfeild. This was something that must 
not happen again, and George set his teeth reso- 
lutely and told himself that the next time these 
men came in contact with his wife they should 
feel ashamed of their former and superficial 
judgment, and should do instant homage to the 
nature which was as beautiful as the face and 
form. Zillah, on her side, was only waiting and 
enduring the monotony impatiently till things 
were settled sufficiently enough to have the 
house filled with guests. She was dreadfully 
bored at Dunstone, and by nothing so much as 
by the very dignified rigime of the household. 
She was really more than nervous of the ser- 
vants : they downright frightened her, and she 
was conscious of making a faux pas at almost 
every turn. 

Out in Switzerland George had told her they 
would invite Mrs. Crawshaw, and perhaps some 
of her friends, to come to Dunstone in the 
autumn. There were odds and ends of his 
mother's relations who, with a trick most rela- 
tions have, had looked up George's acquaintance 
now that fortune had smiled on him, and some 
of the MendB who had lost 8\g\A o£ \LYKiiQt ^BbSi 
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long had desired to renew their knowledge of 
him and to meet his wife, And Zillah, knowing 
of all these, had begun to plan delightful future 
hours for herself. That George should turn 
coldly from his relations (some of whom were 
what Zillah called ^^ swells'') was a matter the 
girl could not understand in the least. She was 
neither loyal nor generous herself, so she saw 
nothing strange in the conduct of those who fly 
when trouble arrives, and who will flutter back 
when the sunshine returns. Consequently it 
was a favourite hope with her that George would 
quickly accept the proffered friendship of these 
kinspeople, and give her a chance of meeting 
them. She brought her longings to utterance at 
the end of the long, dreary week at Dunstone by 
inquiring most eagerly when Mrs. Crawshaw 
and the other promised guests were likely to 
arrive. 

" I hope they will come soon," she said, and 
she said it with convincing emphasis. They 
were sitting at dinner. The servants had gone, 
and they were alone in the big oak-panelled 
room. George looked across to where his wife 
sat — ^her elbows on the table, her chin supported 

in her two hands. She was pretty enough, in 
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3on8cience, in that careless attitude. She 
3 one of her richest tea-gowns, made with 
ttle pretence of mourning as was possible, 
she had hung jewels on her throat and 
t. She was more of a woman than a child 
lis moment; and a suggestion of strength 
nil and purpose seemed to frame itself in 
eyes and full lips. George^s heart sank a 
I as he answered her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" I HAVE come to the conclusion we are better 
without guests for a little while, Zillah/' was 
what he said. 

Zillah dropped her hands and looked at him. 
She could not quite realise her disappointment 
all at once. 

" You mean we are to stay here all alone, just 
by our two selves ?" she asked. 

George smiled faintly. "Are you afraid we 
shall be very dull V 

She did not answer him at first ; her face, that 
had flushed into crimson, grew suddenly pale 
again. 

" It is rather dull," she said, when she found 
her voice; then with a little break of the sullen 
tone into wistfulness, " the house is so big, and 
you are out all the time." 

George rose from his seat far away at the end 

of the big table with its glittering array of 

splendid silver and glass, and came and sat 

down beside her. 
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" I am sorry to have left you so much alone 
this week. It was thoughtless of me, Zillah, but 
the fact is I have had so much to arrange in out- 
door matters.'^ He took her hand in his. Zillah 
had a very beautiful hand, one that was absolutely 
for show, not use ; it had the trait of a selfish, 
indolent, passionate, unintellectual woman in its 
every line. George had never realised the fact 
that there might be complete faUure for him in 
his plans till now, when he sat looking down at 
the hand he held caressingly in his. The 
womanhood seemed suddenly developed in Zillah 
to-night ; she had lost, somehow, the air of the 
malleable, youthful creature she had hitherto 
been. He half feared to speak what had seemed 
to him so easy. Still, her greatest promise and 
charm lay in her love for him. She had touched 
him instantly by those few simple words : " The 
house is so big, and you are out all the time !'* 

He drew her towards him and kissed her as 
he answered her : 

"We cannot make the house any smaller, I 

am afraid, but we can alter the other trouble. I 

. shall not leave you so much alone in the future. 

I have, in fact, been making all sorts of plans for 

our days together.** 
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Still smoothing her hand, with its small, feeble 
fingers, he very gently sketched out the life he had 
conceived best for their winter — ^the life of close 
companionship, of education. Zillah listened 
quietly, but her calmness masked a very tumult 
of feelings. It was as much as she could do not 
to break into tears. Lacking as she was in 
many things, she was shrewd to the verge of 
cunning, and she jumped far, far sooner than 
George had imagined she would, to the reason 
that lay at the bottom of all these plans. The 
truth stung her vanity most sharply. This was 
a condition of things that had never dawned in 
her mind when she had dreamed dreams of being 
George Thurso's wife. The pictures that had 
framed themselves so vividly before her eyes 
then had been a long succession of social de- 
lights and triumphs for herself; never had she 
felt for an instant that she was not equal in every 
sense to maintaining the highest position in the 
social world that might fall to her lot. She 
was so incensed, so hurt, with George that she 
almost hated him in this moment. Had it been 
a woman who had suggested to her that there 
was anything she had to learn in her new life, 

Zillah would, of course, have complacently laid 
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down the cause of this to jealousy ; but it was im- 
possible to find such gratification in her hus- 
band's words. By this time Zillah had grown to 
know that in all George said or did there was 
a steady purport, an honesty of intention, which 
could not be measured; she therefore was 
face to fiice now with the unpleasant convic- 
tion that she must be lacking in some of the 
essentials that go to make a successful woman 
of society, and that her future was not to be 
either the agreeable or easy one she had pictured. 
Moreover, apart from her hurt vanity, there was 
much in what George said that sent a chill 
through Zillah's whole nature. She loathed all 
form of education ; books, save the lightest of 
light fiction, had no place in her life. She was 
astonishingly ignorant; and this was a fault that 
lay not merely at the door of her constant indo- 
lence, but rose from a natural dulness of intellect. 
She was her mother's own child, and the two 
years of schooling, which had cost so much, and 
which would have borne such diflferent fruit had 
they been given to Marian instead of her younger 
sister ,^^had left Zillah almost as poorly instructed 
as when she had first become a pupil. To a 
mind like hers, the value of her womanhood^ q{ 
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her brilliant personality, was the one study she 
was able to grasp ; and in all that was attached 
to this power and this knowledge, Zillah was an 
adept. She had never dreamed that to a woman 
placed as she now was, with a fine position and 
a good income, anything more would be de- 
manded of her than to look beautiful and dress 
smartly. Of course, she knew that there were 
any amount of clever women in the world ; but 
she had preconceived ideas on this subject 
Clever women, in Zillah's estimation, were ugly 
women — at least, all the girls who had shot 
ahead of her at school were put into the shade 
themselves by her when it came to a question of 
looks. There were no niceties or distinctions in 
Zillah's mind in a matter of this sort; she did 
not in the least understand what was required 
of her by George. He might have spent his life 
in explaining to her that what she lacked had 
nothing to do with what she called " cleverness.** 
These things are not to be taught; they are 
purely a question of instinct, although, of course, 
early associations can introduce what Kature has 
failed to give. With all her roughness, there 
was a delicacy, an intuition of refinement, and a 
womanly pride in Marian's nature which neither 
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her mother nor her sister would ever possess — 
simply because such things were blank to their 
intelligence. So it was that poor Zillah's heart 
grew suddenly chilled and frightened at all that 
George said to her; and when this sensation 
had passed, there came the spiteful note of a 
jarred and angry vanity. Swept away by this 
last feeling, Zillah was capable of telling herself 
that George had not treated her fairly, and that 
had she known what sort of life it was he was 
going to give her she would have hesitated a 
long time before she became his wife. She found 
a foolish consolation in letting this angry thought 
have place with her, but she was far too cunning 
to speak it aloud. As a matter of fact she did 
not find it easy to speak at all, and when George 
had said all he had to say, they sat a long time 
in silence. Zillah had drawn away her hand 
from his, and was busy moving it to and fro on 
the white cloth, letting the light gleam out bril- 
liantly from her many rings. George watched 
those flashes of radiant colour in a dreamy way. 
Vaguely he found himself regretting that he had 
spoken to his wife at all ; he had a sense of shy- 
ness upon him. Another woman would have 
quickly realised this, and would \i»N^ >aa&\Kv\RSL 
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to set him at his ease ; but the earnestness, the 
deep, moving hopes that had escaped him uncon- 
sciously, were quite lost on Zillah. She had not 
the faintest idea that his inner heart had been 
for one instant unfolded to her eyes. The eager 
desire to make something good of their lives 
framed itself into a reproach on herself; and, 
indeed, had there been at hand someone to 
represent to Zillah the manifold dreams that 
worked together to form George's every action 
now, she would have found her husband's im- 
pulses exceedingly silly and far-fetched. Zillah's 
ideas of humanitarianism began and ended with 
herself; her definition of generosity would be to 
give away a cast-off gown to her maid. She was 
not in the smallest degree a bad woman ; she was 
merely common throughout— opaque where she 
should have been clear, and narrow in every 
direction. Yes; George could not but regret 
that he had spoken so freely. Her silence alone 
did not convince him that he had made an error ; 
it was her real self dawning out this night, in 
every gesture, every line, that brought the chill 
of hopelessness and disappointment. 

He roused himself to move the sullen look 
S'om her face. 
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" I suppose I am an awful blunderer/* he said, 
with a half laugh. " Don't look so frightened, 
Zillah, dear; we are not going back to school 
again." 

Zillah lifted her eyes with a gleam of semi- 
defiance. "Fm sorry IVe got such a lot to 
learn,'* she said, slowly. 

George smiled faintly. 

"My dear child, we all of us have to learn 
something new every day of our lives, and the 

higher we are placed " he stopped abruptly, 

he was beginning to touch a dangerous subject 
again. " Come out and see the stables," he said, 
instead of continuing his speech. " Your ponies 
have come ; they are a perfect match." 

"Will they kick?" Zillah asked, hurriedly. 
She had jumped at the idea of going to the 
stables ; it was something to do, although Lady 
Thurso could not conscientiously say she was 
particularly happy when passing in such close 
proximity to animals which she regarded as 
being altogether wild. "Ponies do kick," she 
added, as George laughed; and then, with that 
air of childishness and wistfulness which was 
her strongest charm, "I am such a coward !" she 
said. 
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Q-eorge drew her hand through his arm, and 
insisted on sending for a wrap and enfolding her 
in it. His heart sank a little as he saw how 
qaickly her nature reasserted itself, and how her 
spirit hastened away to its own sphere— that 
sphere that was so &r apart from the one he de- 
sired her to inhabit. 

He played his rdle to perfection, however, and 
when the wrap came — ^a costly matter of silk and 
fiir, fit for the opera, and certainly the last thing 
in the world for the country — he admired it so 
warmly that Zillah's &cq was a glow of de- 
light 

She made a picture of splendid young woman- 
hood as she stood there wrapped about in the 
delicate gleammg silks, with jewels flashing from 
her throat and hair and hands, and there was 
in such a moment a sense of homage in the 
man's heart for the creation of such physical 
beauty, mingling with the natural thrill that 
stirred him when Zillah's eyes met his, with as 
little law or question as the trees are stirred 
when the wind flowing invisibly moves them 
from root to topmost twig. 

George sat a long time alone that night in his 
study. It had been his uncle's room ; he remem- 
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bered it dimly as being a room where he had 
sat with his parents on a day long distant, when 
his grandfather lay dead in the house, and the 
title had descended to the eldest son, that cold, 
disagreeable step-brother of his father. He had 
completely altered the room ; it had been shabby 
with age, and now it was the picture of comfort 
—and of business too; for with his arrival at 
Dunstone Sir George Thurso had at once been 
inundated with letters of every sort and descrip- 
tion. George threw himself back in his chair 
and took up a quarterly magazine, but he was 
not in a reading mood. He had been inexpres- 
sibly tender with Zillah, had listened to her 
chatter patiently, and had finally sent her up to 
her room with a smile and a kiss. 

" To-morrow we shall drive the ponies for the 
first time,'' he had said as she had gone, and her 
laughter and dark eyes had made a picture on 
his memory that was pleasurable enough in a 
sense. But the hurt remained. TSot till this 
moment did George Thurso realise how much 
he had built upon the hope of forming their two 
lives into one strong sympathy ; and even now, 
when Zillah's nature had spoken as forcibly as it 
could against the possibility of defeat^ ha covili 
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not accept the defeat as being final. The thought 
came to him all at once that he had blundered. 

" We men are so clumsy in these things/' he 
said, and forthwith he determined to alter his 
tactics altogether. Instead of isolating Zillah 
from people, he would surround her with those 
who would be her friends as well as her tutors. 
In this, however, he must have powerful help, 
and the one person who could help him, if she 
would, was Helen Crawshaw. The remembrance 
of her graceful presence, of her kindliness, of 
her exquisite tact, came to George as a solace. 
He threw aside the magazine, and sat down to 
write to his mother's old friend. 

" I shall say absolutely nothing to her of what 
is in my heart," he mused as he wrote, and once 
his brow darkened. "She will have had one 
version of my poor Zillah from Frank, but I am 
not afraid that she will be prejudiced by that. I 
shall merely ask her to come and stay with us as 
long as possible, and when she is here I shall 
leave matters in her hands. I suppose I am for- 
given by now/* George always smiled faintly 
when he tbiought of Mrs. Crawshaw's anger. 
Yet she ha^d been undoubtedly angry with him 

in connection with his attitude to Sheila, Lady 
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Thurso, and somehow since he had been here in 
Sheila's former home, a faint feeling of doubt 
and regret had come to Sir George where his 
uncle's widow was concerned, a faint suggestion 
that he might, after all, have misjudged the 
woman. Certain it was that now his bitter con- 
tempt for Sheila had considerably evaporated. 
The influence the former Lady Thurso had left 
behind her in the hearts of the people with 
whom she had lived had been the greatest testi- 
mony in her favour. George had scarcely made 
a move in any direction during the past week 
without hearing some kindly mention of Sheila 
and her ways, just as every new turn brought 
before him some fresh trace of his uncle's miser- 
liness and meanness. Thus George had now a 
faint sympathy with Mrs. Crawshaw's loyalty to 
her friend. 

^^ But she has room in her heart for more than 
one friendship," he said to himself, as he closed 
his letter, and when he had given orders that it 
should be sent to the post the first thing the fol- 
lowing day, he took up his magazine, and feeling 
comforted and hopeful once more, settled him- 
self for the pleasure of a couple of hours' reading. 
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Mrs. Crawshaw answered this letter in her own 
gentle fashion, announcing her departure to 
Dunstone at the end of the week, and she made 
known this movement on her part to Sheila and 
several other people who were lunching with her 
the same day that she wrote to George. 

"I am going to Dunstone— Paul says he wiU 
spare me for a few weeks/' she said, when some- 
one inquired her plans for the autumn. ^^ Shodla, 
is Dunstone very bad for rheumatism ?" 

^^ Dunstone is quite the healthiest place in the 
world," Sheila replied, her colour rising a little, 
as it always did at any mention, direct or indirect, 
of her husband's successor. 

"Where on earth is Dunstone, mother?" 
Prank Crawshaw inquired, as he looked, with 
keenly admiring eyes, at Sheila, and regretted 
more than ever the contrariness of a fate that 
had robbed this lovely young woman of all her 
wealth. 

Mrs. Orawshaw's cheeks took a tinge of 
Sheila's colour, as she answered her son. 

" Dunstone is George Thurso's place in West- 
shire. Surely, you must remember the name. 
Prank ?" 

Prank Crawshaw lifted his brows — ^he was a 
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handsome young fellow, of the well-groomed 
type one meets in hundreds about Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, and was the idol of his mother's heart. 

" Oh ! going to take the blushing bride under 
your wing — eh, mother? Well, you will have 
an amusing experience — ^that is, if you curtail 
your visit, A little of George Thurso and his 
wife would go a long way with most people." 

"I am not *most people,'" Mrs. Crawshaw 
said stoutly to this, although her son's words 
and manner troubled her. ^^ I confess to a great 
weakness for George, and I am prepared to like 
his wife just as well, if she will let me." 

Sheila, who had been feeding the dogs with 
everything on her plate, broke in here with a 
faint little laugh : " I have not met Lady Thurso 
yet ; but if she resembles her sister she must be 
a very nice girl." 

Frank Crawshaw leaned a little towards her. 
"You are the sweetest and most generous 
woman in all the world !" he murmured. 

Sheila coloured, and her lips took a slightly 
proud expression. "I am a very ordinary 
woman," she said ; " only I have a little weak- 
ness for being just if I can." 

" My dear !" — ^Prank Crawshaw alwaj^ ^dss^^aA^ 
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patriarchal airs with young women he admired — 
" my dear, you have not seen this Lady Thurso, 
as you confess yourself. Now I have, and ^^ 

Sheila threw a last crumb to the fox-terrier 
who was clamouring at her side. "And you 
are always a wise judge, Master Frank, are you 
not?" she said, demurely. 

The young man smiled in a superior fashion: 
"Well, I will allow you to overrule me now; 
but by-and-by, perhaps, I may have my chance. 
My mother is not the only one who is going to 
Westshire. I have promised to share a hunting- 
box with Courtfeild. We shall be near neigh- 
bours of your kinsfolk — ^they are kin, are they 
not ? — and I expect we shall knock up a sort of 
friendship. It is generally pretty dull in the 
evening, and Lady Thurso, as I have just said, 
can afford some amusement." 

Sheila rose at this moment in response to a 
signal from Mrs. Crawshaw, and withdrew into 
the boudoir for a cosy chat ; and as she went she 
was conscious of a wave of regret and pily at the 
news Frank had just given her. Her regret was 
for George, and her pity for Zillah. She had 
heard far too much already from young Craw- 
shaw about the meeting with the Thursos at 
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nice not to be assured that an intimacy with 
ler himself or Lord Courtfeild could not be 
;hout harm of a sort to Sir George's inexpe- 
aced young wife. She little imagined, in her 
tocent and sympathetic way, what a disastrous 
tiny could be worked out for a woman of 
[ah's stamp through close contact with men 
the order of Lord Courtfeild and his many 
inds. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Giles Reynolds was not tardy in keeping his 
appointment with Marian. He went thoroughly 
into the workings of the boarding-house busi- 
ness, and he gave his opinion on the case in ft 
few words. 

" You must get out of it," was what he said, 
tersely ; " it is simply impossible for you to go 
on, weighted as you are by debt in this way. 
Had you anything you could realise, and so get 
together a sum 6f ready money to square the 
creditors, you could start afresh, and in time, 
perhaps, get all your money back again. But I 
understand you have no property of any sort 
other than this " 

" Nothing," Marian said, drily. She was bit- 
terly disappointed at his verdict; but she did 
not intend to dispute his wisdom. In fact, he 
only repeated what she had felt each hour of the 
past few weeks : 

"I can sell the lease of the house and the fur- 
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niture, and the goodwill of the place. That 
ought to bring me in enough to settle up with 
most of these people ; and then " 

Marian did not get farther than this. To sell 
the lease of the house and furniture was all very 
well, and to settle up all her mother's extrava- 
gances in addition to the current expenses was 
an excellent thing. But when this was done, 
what remained for herself? There had been at 
least a home — a sort of living, which, hand-to- 
mouth as it was, was nevertheless a living, and, 
once gone altogether, what was to be her future ? 

She sat pondering in a painful fashion for a 
long while, and Giles Reynolds sat opposite to 
her in the dingy little back dining-room that 
looked on to the equally dingy garden, and his 
heart was stirred with admiration and pity too, 
as he watched her struggling with the mental 
situation. 

He broke the silence after a while. " There 
seems to be no right or just reason why you 
should discharge all these debts, Miss Westlake. 
Of course, it is not for me to probe the matter 
too closely; but do you not see yourself that 
there can be a limit even to such honesty of pur- 
pose as yours ?" 
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Marian laughed. " I see limits whichever way 
I look." 

Giles laughed too, but pursued his question. 
"Have you not approached Mrs. Westlake on 
this matter 7" Then, as the girl shook her head 
sharply, he asked, " Why not ?" It was the in- 
evitable question — ^the most natural, quite the. 
hardest to answer, at least to a practical business % 
man. 

Marian, however, did not hesitate to give a 
reply. " My mother and I have quarrelled, Mr. 
Reynolds." 

" That is absolutely no reason why you should 
not make application to her to help you to dis- 
charge these old debts, Miss Westlake." 

Marian coloured. " I don't want to ask her 
anything." 

Once more Mr. Reynolds came to the point — 
"Why not?" 

Marian glanced at him out of her clear grey 
eyes, quizzically. He understood the meaning of 
that glance perfectly. " Yes, I know that is one 
of the disadvantages of a legal mind ; it wants 
to know everything," he said, with his pleasant 
smile. 

Marian's eyes smiled back : " There are some 
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things the legal mind cannot be expected to un- 
derstand." 

" Not many/' was the prompt reply. 

Marian still smiled for a moment; then she 
changed her eiqpression. " Look here, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, I had better be quite frank with you. 
I canH ask my mother for anything. I know 
perfectly well she would help to pay off these 
difficulties; but then I knew that when we 
separated, and since I did not stipulate any- 
thing then, it seems foolish to begin now. Be- 
sides *' 

" Besides V 

" My mother is a woman who has no idea of 
the value of money. If you give her five hun- 
dred pounds this week, she will not have a far- 
thing the next week, and probably she will have 
contracted some new debts. I have not heard 
anything of her lately, but I feel convinced" — 
the colour deepened in her bright face — "that 
already she will have found it necessary to ask 
an advance on her allowance from Sir George 
Thurso ; or, what is easier, will have written to 
borrow something from my sister. I feel abomi- 
nably mean saying all this, but you lawyers will 
ferret out the truth." 
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" We lawyers, unfortunately, must sometimes, 
Miss Westlake," Reynolds said, drily, though 
kindly. He was not going to let her see how 
quickly he had grasped the depths and shallows 
of her mother's character. He intended to carry 
through the matter as business-like as possible, 
and he could but reiterate his counsel that she 
should get rid of the house with as much speed 
as possible. 

" It is a confession of failure, and I hate that 
with all my heart," Marian said, with a flash of 
temper, when all was completed; "still, I am 
not the first person who has failed, and, since I 
canH go on, I must sell up." 

" You are to leave yourself in my hands. I 
will arrange everything," Giles said as he took 
his departure. Then, as if struck by a sudden 
idea, he broached the subject of Sheila. "By 
the way, Miss Westlake, my cousin — whom you 
saw the other day, when you came to my office 
— ^has eicpressed a wish to meet you. "Would 
you care about this ?" 

Marian looked, as she felt, much surprised. 

" Lady Thurso ?" she said. " I don't think she 
can care much to know anything about me," she 
addedy with her natural roughness. 
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Giles was not rebuflfed by this. He held out 
his hand. 

" I am not quite sure of the etiquette in these 
matters, but I am quite sure that if you will come 
and have a cup of tea in my bachelor diggings 
to-morrow afternoon my cousin will be there to 
receive you, and will be charmed to meet you. 
I shall see Sheila and her little sister this evening, 
and will arrange accordingly." 

Marian felt strangely shy, yet his words moved 
her. 

" I will come," she said — ^^Vbut not to-morrow." 

She was, however, a little restless at what was 
happening until she had met Sheila. Then she 
abandoned all misgivings, and yielded to the 
charm of meeting with one who was so different 
from any woman she had yet met. Her admiration 
for Sheila grew deeper as they sat together in 
Giles's pretty bachelor room. Every word Sheila 
spoke, every movement, was a delight to Marian's 
quick senses ; biit the after effect was one of sor- 
row, for she saw in this Lady Thurso the picture 
of the woman Zillah ought to be ; and she had 
a pang of fear and regret for her sister that had 
never come before. Much, too, of her natural 
bitterness towards Zillah melted agp»m voio '^^ 
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strong love that she had been wont to pour out 
upon the dark-eyed little creature in their early 
years together, and she yearned, for the first 
time, to know that all was well with Zillah — ^to 
see her sister again. She was absolutely at her 
ease with Sheila, to begin with. Marian, like 
Zillah, had everything to learn in social smooth- 
ness; but her shyness and awkwardness could 
not take away from her the charm of her fresh 
youth and her sincerity. Shabby and untidy as 
her gown was. Sheila found her very pretty and 
attractive — she realised at once what it was that 
had made her prosaic cousin take such an inter- 
est in the gu-1. 

They talked her over for a little while after 
she was gone. 

" And what is she going to do, Giles, once the 
house is sold ?" Sheila asked, going direct to the 
crux of the situation. 

^^ She has not said anything about her plans 
for the future ; but she will not be idle long." 

" ITo," Sheila admitted, thoughtfully. " Still, 
it is not always easy for a woman to get a living, 
Giles." 

" We must put our heads together and con- 
cert something. It ought not to be so difficult. 
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with all our friends, to find a haven of some 
sort for a time at least/* 

Sheila coloured faintly. "Will not her sis- 
ter " 

"Here lie the facts of the case/* Reynolds 
explained, hurriedly. " This girl is quite alone. 
Her mother is as worthless as she is selfish ; and 
Lady Thurso, I should imagine from what I have 
gathered, has by this time completely forgotten 
she had a sister. One thing is very certain — 
Miss Westlake will starve rather than claim any 
kinship with George Thurso and his wife. I 
confess,'* Giles added, frankly, " there is some- 
thing about this marriage that puzzles me a little, 
Sheila." 

" I see nothing puzzling in it,** Sheila made 
answer. She had risen to go, and had drawn 
her long black cloak over her shoulders. She 
wore no exaggerated mourning; her clothes 
were simplicity itself, and her little black bon- 
net was formed after the fashion of the little 
white one she had been wont to wear in the 
summer months, and that made her &ir young 
face wear the look of a mere child. She had a 
delicious expression on her lips now, and that 
soft colour that came so quickly to k^t Q3ck&^ka^ 
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^* Sir George Thurso married for love — that ia 
the explanation of your mystery, Mr. Giles," 
she said, half slyly. She was not going to part 
with her romance so quickly as all that — ^not 
even when Giles laughed at her as he did now ; 
and she was more and more assured she was 
quite right in her definition of things after she 
had sat and chatted a long time with Mrs. Craw- 
shaw over her approaching visit to Dunstone. 

Helen Crawshaw had given Sheila George's 
letter to read, and the girl had felt as if she had 
come in direct contact with a splendid nature 
and a true heart as she read. Though George 
had determined to keep his anxiety — ^his real 
desire for his old friend' presenceZut of this 
letter, he had not been able to subdue altogether 
the influences that were at work in his heart. 
He touched but little on his wife. 

" Zillah will be so charmed to have you with 
us," was what he wrote ; " she is only a child as 
yet, but as a child she will gather all your spare 
sympathy, I know, for you have a weakness for 
young things. We are settling down comfort- 
ably by degrees," he wrote in another part. " I 
find I could fill every hour of my day with some 
duty. I have been approached on a dozen local 
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points. I believe I shall accept the post of J.P., 
but have not yet decided. There is an infinite 
amount to be done on the estate. I only hope I 
may carry everything through worthily. I am 
haunted by old memories at times. If only I 
had my dear mother with me now ! I see in 
your visit a shadow of her loved and lost self. 
Do not deny me the joy of having you here for 
a while. You shared my deep trouble ; it is but 
right you should taste some of my pleasures. I 
shall wait for your answer eagerly." 

Sheila folded up the letter, and gave it back 
to Mrs. Crawshaw almost regretfully; she felt 
as if she would have liked to have kept it, to 
have read it again. It was a letter that touched 
her deeply. Mrs. Crawshaw^s affection for 
George became doubly comprehensible to Sheila 
after she had had this little glimpse, as it were, 
into his very heart. It consoled her, too, in a 
degree. She felt quite, quite sure that a man 
who could write like this must have a sense of 
justice, and that in time he would regret, and 
perchance recall, the horrible things he had said 
of her. 

" I am so glad you are going to Dunstone," 
she told Mrs. Crawshaw. *' Mind you climb up 
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to my old den in the tower. That is where I 
used to live all my time. It is like being out of 
the world up there." 

She sighed as she spoke, and Mrs. Crawshaw 
looked at her with tenderness and sharpness 
allied. 

" Sheila, you seem very pale and tired to-day. 

What is it? but I know what it is," Mrs. 

Crawshaw said, answering her own question. 
" You are feeling the effects of that stuffy little 
house. I was afraid of this." 

Sheila rushed into defence of her small home. 

"It is not in the least stuffy, and we are so 
happy there — Cynthia and L Am I looking 
pale ? I feel quite well, dearest Helen." 

Mrs. Crawshaw would not hear of the girl 
leaving her early that day. " I see you so sel- 
dom," she said, " and now I am off again on my 
travels, and we shall not meet for another few 
weeks." 

" It is very good of your Mr. Paul to spare 
you so long," Sheila said. She realised with a 
good deal of astonishment that she had to labour 
with herself to carry on an ordinary conversation. 
If it was true she looked pale, it was certainly 
true she felt tired, and perhaps dispirited, for 
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the first time in her life. A curious sensation 
had crept over Sheila's heart as she finished 
reading George Thurso's letter. It was a sensa- 
tion akin to envy. She remembered how, years 
ago, some such feeling had come to her when a 
marked contrast in the mother of one of her 
early playmates and her own mother had been 
forced home upon her. She had longed then 
for the same companionship — ^the comprehensive 
sympathy of that other mother; and now she 
found herself longing for the constant care, the 
sympathy, the companionship of someone who 
would be to her what George Thurso was to 
Zillah. Not till now had the real meaning of 
the word ** husband" touched her comprehen- 
sion ; not till now had the sweetness, the divine 
possibilities of love, dawned even in her imagina- 
tion. She fell in a dazed dreaming, and she sat 
leaning back in the very chair that held George 
the day of his fainting fit, listening to all Mrs. 
Crawshaw had to say in languid fashion. 

She was roused after a while by the arrival of 
some visitors. Helen Crawshaw had the knack 
of drawing young people about her. Most of 
her boy's friends and acquaintances enjoyed an 
occasional gossip and cup of tea with Mrs. Craw- 
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fihaw, and not a few of them took their troubles 
to her also. 

One of the new-comers happened to be the 
Earl of Courtfeild, who, because he was hand- 
some and really a pleasant man, was a favourite 
of the Crawshaw household, as he was of many 
others. 

This afternoon Lord Courtfeild was armed 
with an intention. 

" Frank tells me you are going to Westshire. 
Now, I have come to storm a promise out of 
you," he said, laughingly, as he greeted his 
hostess, and held Sheila's small hand in his a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

" I must be home in three weeks' time," was 
Mrs. Crawshaw's prompt reply. 

^^What a magician! Lady Thurso, did you 
guess my errand so easily ?" 

"It was not very difficult to guess," Sheila 
said, smilingly. She, too, could not but respond 
to the charm of this man — ^though if her opinion 
were probed she would most likely have con- 
fessed (why, she could hardly have told) that she 
did not honestly care very much for Lord Court- 
feild. He was agreeable and handsome, and to 
herself he was invariably courtly and most atten- 
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tive. But Sheila was not merely moved by 
looks and manner; she was so sincere herself, 
she needed sincerity in others. 

" My sister Elizabeth and her husband, Mus- 
grove, are coming down in late October, and we 
cannot be happy without you ; please don't re- 
fuse," the •young man said earnestly to Mrs. 
Crawshaw. 

^*My dear Bertie, I am the most out-of-sorts 
person in a hunting household, I assure you." 

" You are never an out-of-sorts person ; and, 
moreover, I hope to persuade Lady Thurso to 
honour us also. I " 

"Oh! impossible!" Sheila had spoken so 
hurriedly that she was hardly aware the word 
had escaped her. She turned very red as she 
saw that she was being examined by Lord Court- 
feild with some surprise. 

" I am not going anywhere this autumn," she 
added, gently. "You know I have my little 
sister living with me now. Lord Courtfeild." 

" There will be plenty of room for your little 
sister too, if only you will bring her. Lady 
Thurso." 

Sheila still declined, but in her heart she knew 
she was wavering. All at once a desire t/c^ ^<:^ ta 
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Weetshire had come stealing over her — a desire 
to meet this man who had so cruelly repulsed 
her and hurt her. It was not a proud feeling 
that possessed Sheila : it was a simple womanly 
desire to write her life's story differently in 
George Thurso's eyes — ^to feel that she was mis- 
understood, not condemned. Moreover, she had 
a wish to meet Zillah, and, if possible, to be 
friends with ter. She thought she knew Zillah 
by knowing Marian, and, as she had really liked 
Marian, so she should really like George Thurso's 
wife. Her hesitation manifested itself to Lord 
Courtfeild, and it gave him a little triumph. He 
was not to know the meaning of that hesitation ; 
but what he did know was that, for the first 
time since he had met her of late. Sheila was 
less cold and distant with him ; and this meant 
far more to him than Sheila or anyone could 
possibly have imagined. Mrs. Crawshaw did 
not press the matter upon Sheila. 

" You will have to consult Cynthia," she said, 
as Sheila kissed her and said good-bye. 

"My sister will call for your decision this 
week," Courtfeild said, as he took her down the 
stairs. They looked a handsome couple as they 
passed away, and Mrs. Crawshaw's face took 
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a sudden expression as she looked after 
them. 

" I must work this. With a little more per- 
suasion Sheila will go, if only because she thinks 
it will please rae" she said to herself. Then 
her thoughts went farther ahead. " It would be 
a splendid marriage. I never thought of it be- 
fore to-4ay, but something in his eyes seemed to 
tell me all. Of course he loves her — who can 
help loving her ? • And though he has been a bit 
wild, I believe there is good in him. I think I 
will go with Lady Elizabeth when she calls on 
Sheila. A change, anyhow, would do her good ; 
and if it were to lead to a big change in her 
fortune— oh ! how I should rejoice ! This visit 
to Westshire may bring forth much." 
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CHAPTER XL 

ZiLLAH heard of the approaching arrival of 
Mrs. Crawshaw with great complacency. The 
news was not merely agreeahle because it prom- 
ised at least a small relief to the monotony of 
life at Dunstone, but it signifled also that she 
had obtained her way, and that other things she 
was planning in her mind would therefore be as 
easily accomplished. Of course, Zillah did not 
anticipate any excitement from Mrs. CrawshaVs 
visit ; she was not even sure she should care about 
this middle-aged friend of her husband's ; but 
she had carried away with her from Venice a 
highly agreeable impression of Prank Crawshaw 
and his friend, and she imagined that it would 
be only in the natural sequence of events that 
Mrs. Crawshaw's son should make his appear- 
ance also in a house where his mother was to be 
established as a guest for several weeks. 

On the morning of Mrs. Crawshaw's arrival, 
George went into his wife's room. Zillah was 
still in bed, although the day was advancing 
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close to noon ; but this was an idleness she had 
contracted immediately on leaving school, and 
which she made no haste to correct. Of what 
use to get up? she argued with herself; the day 
was long enough here at Dunstone. Good 
heavens! why, she was worn out with ennui 
long before dinner was over. To do as George 
did, get up at seven, and go tearing out into the 
raw autumn morning air, was in Zillah's eyes 
simply a mania, and certainly one not to be cul- 
tivated. Zillah was very, very dull at Dunstone. 
There was absolutely no one thing that interested 
her, or gave her half an hour^s amusement — 
save, perhaps, when she ordered out the victoria 
and was driven to the nearest town, where there 
were a few shops scattered about, and where 
eyes could be attracted towards her beauty and 
smart attire. This was the only form of driving 
Lady Thurso affected. The ponies that George 
had taken so much pleasure and care in choosing 
for her were too frisky for her safety, she said, 
the truth being that Zillah was too indolent to 
learn how to handle the reins, and she shunned 
this just as she hated the fatigue and patience 
necessary for riding lessons. She nevertheless 
encouraged George in his pursuita. Ixi ^^x^^so^- 
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lar, she wanted him to be associated with the 
hunting set that she quickly discovered made the 
neighbourhood of Dunstone their headquarters 
in the winter. It was the people, the excitement 
possible from outside sources, that moved her 
only. She was no hypocrite, either. Utterly 
ignorant of hurt or disappointment to George, 
she let him see this quite plainly. Gradually, as 
day followed day, it came to him that not Mrs. 
Crawshaw, nor any other creature in the world, 
could do anything to alter this. Still, his friend's 
coming promised him consolation in a way. 
Several little letters had passed between himself 
and Helen Crawshaw in the days that had inter- 
vened between her acceptance of his invitation 
and her arrival ; and it was the last few lines that 
she wrote, just the day before her departure, 
that sent George's thoughts in a new direction, 
and made him seek a few moments' quiet talk 
with Zillah. 

" Yesterday I made the acquaintance of your 
sister-in-law, Miss Westlake," Mrs. Crawshaw 
wrote. " I like her. She is unconventional, but 
I should say sincerity itself. A pretty girl, too 
— a brave one. I have heard a good deal about 
ber lately. She is trying to find some way of 
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earning her living ; but there, I am only giving 
you old news, of course. I shall leave by the 
train you recommend, and hope to be with you 
in time for tea." 

Without pausing to wonder, as he might have 
done, as to how Marian and Helen Crawshaw 
had become acquainted, George was conscious 
of a sharp pang of conscience. Wrapped up in 
his thoughts, and dreams, and avocations, he 
had not given more than an occasional memory 
to Zillah's people. Of her mother he had heard 
through his lawyer frequently, and Mrs. West- 
lake's many comforts and pleasures were care- 
fully attended to by George's command. But 
from Marian there had come neither word nor 
sigh, and Zillah little knew or imagined how 
often her husband had her sister in his thou^ts. 
In truth, Marian's letter, sharp and rough as it 
had been, had taught George a lesson, and had 
recalled him to his old just self. He could not 
but sympathise with Marian's hot, angry pride. 
The girl's action robbed even her mother's easy 
acceptance of whatever situation George en- 
forced of its mean spirit. George had often 
wondered how it fared with Marian, and he 
wondered too, sharply at times, how it was that 
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Zillah had never once expressed a wish to see 
her people since that first day of her married 
life, when she had asked so wistfully that her 
mother and she might be allowed to meet 
George did not even know if Zillah wrote to 
her mother ; letters- were not much in her line. 
He had never seen her writing, and he was quite 
sure, even if she had sent an occasional word to 
Mrs. Westlake, she had certainly never remem- 
bered her sister. Helen Crawshaw's little sen- 
tence about Marian brought a thought rushing 
suddenly through Sir George's mind. 

" Zillah,*' he said, quite abruptly, as he came 
and found her propped up with pillows, busy 
glancing through fashion magazines, '^Zillah, 
have you heard lately from your sister ?'* 

Zillah looked, as she was, much surprised. 
Then her face took a sullen expression* " No," 
she said, tersely, and she turned over a page 
with a defiant air. 

George stood hesitatingly a few seconds. " I 

have been thinking," he said then, half shyly, 

" I am afraid that I have been very unkind to 

your sister, Zillah. After all, she is only a girl 

—only a very little older than you, and she has 

been living all by herself. II 
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" Oh, don^t worry about Marian. I can assure 
you she can take every care of herself." 

^' I am not worrying," George said, ignoring 
the element of spite in Zillah's voice. " I have 
only been thinking." 

Zillah laid down the newspaper. She looked 
excited-in a degree, angry. " Mariaa and I 
never .did get on. Ton don't remember, I sup- 
pose, because you were always living in the 
clouds, and never saw anything of what was 
going on. But Marian and I have always quar- 
relled. She has a horrid temper, George, and 
then she has always been jealous of me." 

" Yes ?" George spoke listlessly. He wanted 
Zillah to help him forward a little, but she 
checked and chilled him instead. 

" I hope," Zillah continued, fretfully — " I do 
hope, George, you are not going to dream of 
asking Marian here." 

" I had every thought of it," George said a 
little coldly. He took out Mrs. Crawshaw's 
letter and read out the paragraph concerning 
Marian. 

" I fear," he said in a low voice, " that this 
must mean that your sister is in need of help." 

Zillah's handsome face was uon^ \io\. ^^ft^ 
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anger, " How dare she go and hunt up your 
friends, I should like to know? Downright 
cheek, that's what I call it !" 

George winced. Here was the vulgarity as- 
serting itself with a vengeance. He turned away 
sharply, saying no more, but Zillah's voice fol- 
lowed him. 

" I won't have Marian here — no, not for any- 
thing ! And I shall just write and give her a 
piece of my mind, too ! Fancy going and tell- 
ing all her history to Mrs. Crawshaw! As if 
these people want to know her or anything about 
her ! You might give a little of your dislike to 
Marian instead of to mamma. She at least does 
keep herself to herself." 

George drove alone to meet Mrs. Crawshaw 
at the station, and his pleasure at seeing her 
once again illumined his handsome face into an 
exact semblance of his former boyishness. The 
colour did not linger very long, however; and 
as they progressed back to Dunstone, Helen 
Crawshaw made the discovery that George 
was not looking well, and certainly looked 
older. 

"Paul says he would not have spared me 
again so soon for anyone but you," she told the 
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young man, gaily. She was truly glad to see 
him again; his old charm was aa strong as 
ever. 

" It is very good of Paul," George said, with 
a smile. "I hope you will not weary of us 
very soon. I am afraid it is not very amus- 
ing." 

** I love the country, and I have come prepared 
to enjoy myself very much. I have been to 
Dunstone before, but only for a flying visit of an 
hour. I am told you have completely changed 
the place, George." 

" It was very shabby." 

A certain little exhilaration of spirit with 
which Mrs. Crawshaw had started on her visit 
to the Thursos began to evaporate as she drove 
along with her young host. Quickly sensitive 
as she was, she could not fail to feel the depres- 
sion that was surrounding George, and indirectly 
she began to respond to it herself. " Certainly 
not a good beginning," she mused with some 
dismay, but her kindliness soon suggested a 
cause. "It will be a long day before George 
will shake off the effects of the past few years. 
Is he wise, I wonder, to come and bury himself 
down here ? I think he needs life, not ^jer^etual 
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thought. Well, I must see what I can do to 
rouse him. After all, I am rather glad Frank 
and his friends will be ero near.'* , 

Mrs. Crawshaw's first impression of Zillah 
was certainly a pleasant one. The girl came 
shyly forward out of the hall lights of the big 
hall to welcome her first guest. She wore a 
black gown, but she had pinned a cluster of 
scarlet flowers in her bodice, and she looked 
exceedingly handsome and even well bred. 

"Decidedly she is more beautiful than the 
other girl. What glorious eyes, and what a 
skin !" was the older woman's comment to her- 
self—made not without the inevitable sigh of 
regret over her lost youth. 

Zillah, on her side, quite approved of Mrs. 
Crawshaw. She quickly discovered that the 
new-comer was most exquisitely gowned, and 
though she was old, of course (poor Helen Craw- 
shaw !), still she was nice-looking, and she moved 
and spoke with that manner which Zillah vaguely 
desired to possess herself. Beyond all this, how- 
ever, the girl was unfeignedly grateful for the 
arrival of anyone to move the dull, still atmos- 
phere of her home life. 

Helen Crawshaw got to the bottom of the 
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whole story before she had been an inmate of 
Dunstone for twenty-four hours. The mistake 
that George in his loyalty would not confess 
even to himself was only too glaringly apparent 
to his mother's friend. 

" There is no love, no sympathy, absolutely 
nothing," Mrs. Crawshaw said to herself in dis- 
may. "Why did he marry her? What mad- 
ness made him ruin his whole life in this 
way? An entanglement, I suppose. Well, it 
would have been better to have parted with 
a few thousands and have kept his freedom 
than to have carried out the matter to this 
end.'' 

All that Frank Crawshaw had said of Zillah 
was revealed as truth to his mother in these first 
few days of her arrival at Dunstone. Not for 
one moment did Helen Crawshaw think that 
there was aught of wrong in the girl's nature. 
Zillah's one great and unconquerable &ult was 
her inborn vulgarity, her thorough commonness, 
and her lack of all intellectual qualities. She 
was a new experience for Mrs. Crawshaw, who 
found herself studying the handsome young 
creature most carefully. She applauded George's 
intention of remaining in the country during the 
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winter from one point of view, and she disap- 
proved of it entirely from another. 

"With a different nature these few months* 
preparation would have done marvels, no douht," 
she said to herself, " but George may keep his 
wife out of the world all the days of her life- 
he will never change her. Besides, it is rather 
hard on the girl. She is panting for a glimpse 
at the world, and with her beauty there is no 
reason why she should not have a success of a 
sort. To box her up here in this way is to drive 
her into any sort of folly. I must speak plainly. 
He is waiting for me to begin.** 

Mrs. Crawshaw's plain words were but echoes 
of unspoken ones in George's heart. He listened 
to all this gracious and charming woman had to 
say quite quietly. 

" We will go to town for the season," he told 
her, when she had said all she had to say. " But 
I must stay here during the winter. I have cer- 
tain things that demand my constant presence. 
Zillah shall have her share of life ; but I want 
my small share also.** 

" I shall carry her back with me for a little 

glimpse at the shops when I go,** Mrs. Crawshaw 

hastened to say. " In the meanwhile we must 
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have some amusement here. You know that 
Lord Courtfeild and Prank are establishing 
themselves quite close to you. Lady Elizabeth 
Musgrove will play hostess. There are to be 
guests all the time, too." 

George coloured faintly. "This will please 
Zillah," was all he said. The subject was not 
an easy one to follow. And then he turned the 
subject on Marian. He wanted to know all that 
Helen Crawshaw could tell him. 

" I should like to ask the girl to come to us 
for a long time ; but, to be frank, I feel sure she 
would never come. We quarrelled, she and L'* 
Then, before anything more was said, he asked, 
hurriedly, " You find Zillah like her sister ?" 

Mrs. Crawshaw shook her head decisively. 
" Lady Thurso is far handsomer." 

There was a little discomfort in Mrs. Craw- 
shaw's heart She wanted to tell George that 
there was every prospect of Sheila coming into 
the near neighbourhood of Dunstone, but she 
hesitated to speak the girl's name. Not once 
since she had been in Sheila's former home had 
mention been made of her ; and Mrs. Crawshaw, 
remembering George's bitterness about the girl 
she loved so much, preferred to kee^ tha €Sk.\^ftA 
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unbroken. When Sheila came to stay with Lord 
Courtfeild and his sister, there would be time 
enough to speak of her. But somehow, despite 
her matrimonial plans for Sheila's future, Helen 
Crawshaw found herself hoping that the girl 
might change her mind at the last and stay away 
from Dunstone. 

"Although, of course, if they must meet, 
George cannot possibly be rude to her. I won- 
der if he is stUl a« hard and nasty about her. I 
should dearly love to know.*' 

Tender-hearted Mrs. Crawshaw would have 
been deeply touched and delighted could she 
have known what a change had been wrought 
in George's feelings towards his uncle's widow. 
The work had been done unconsciously but 
thoroughly, and it was Sheila herself who had 
brought about the happy result. Life at Dun- 
stone had signified constant meeting with some 
influence or memory of the gentle creature who 
had lived there before him ; and bit by bit Sheila's 
daily life of the past seemed to be written clearly 
before George. Turn which way he might, he 
found some small monument to her womanly 
goodness ; and though the house had been shabby 
to the verge of dirt, here and there George had 
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come upon some little spot that had been worked 
into an artistic comer by Sheila^s hands. One 
of Mrs. Crawshaw's first duties had been to 
climb up to the room in the tower that Sheila 
had told her about, and she had but led the way 
for George to follow her. They found Shellacs 
sanctum actually untouched. Dust had had time 
and opportunity to spread itself over everything, 
yet the place had a marked charm. 

" Evidently I have not come to the end of my 
possessions," George said, with a little laugh, as 
he stood looking about the quaint room with its 
sloping walls and windows set with many panes 
opening out on to the tops of the tall trees. 
Sheila had left several odds and ends of sketches 
hanging, some in frames, others just roughly 
painted, on the wajU. Her easel was there too, 
and a portfolio with tt mass of unfinished pictures. 
Mrs. Crawshaw ventured to examine everything 
with the assurance of an old friend. 

"Your predecessor has a pretty talent with 
the brush," she said, carelessly. 

George, feeling strangely shy, walked round 
and looked at the framed water-colours, the 
rough sketches, and at a scattering of little or- 
naments left on the low, broad chimneyiglece. 
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Among these he picked out a photograph. It 
was the picture of a girl in a tweed coat and 
gown, with four or five dogs of different breeds 
grouped about her feet. A cat was basking on 
a table beside her, and she had a bird of some 
kind in her hand. Below the picture was written, 
" A Happy Family. For my dear Helen. With 
Sheila's love/' and then a date of about a year 
ago. Oeorge turned to Mrs. Crawshaw with the 
photograph in his hand. His face was red as he 
spoke, almost reproachfully : ** Why did you not 
tell me that it was Lady Thurso's portrait I ad- 
mired so much in your room that day I " he 

paused here, irresolutely. 

" Why should I ?" Mrs. Crawshaw asked, not 
without some sharpness. '^To speak Sheila's 
name to you was a dangerous matter, you know, 
George ! She is a pretty creature, is she not?" 

The young man made no answer. He replaced 
the portrait on the mantelpiece, and in a little 
while they went downstairs again. 

Before they came to the hall, he turned to 
Mrs. Crawshaw. ** Most probably Lady Thurso 
would like to have these things. I suppose she 
must have overlooked them in leaving here. 
Will you write and ask her ?" 
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Mrs. Crawshaw smiled. " Certainly, if you 
wish it; but I think I had better tell you, 
George, that Sheila is coming to stay with Lady 
Elizabeth Musgrove. You may have an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of asking her this yourself. 
Oh, here is your wife in another pretty new 
frock, and we are just in time for a cosy cup of 
tea. George and I have been on a voyage of 
discovery. Lady Thurso. What a fine old house 
this is to be sure !" 

While she sipped her tea and went through 
her daily task of admiring Zillah's new gown 
(in honour of her guest, Ziilah thought it only 
reasonable to wear all her smart clothes, irre- 
spective of climate or place), Mrs. Crawshaw 
was inwardly congratulating herself on a tri- 
umph. 

"I must write to-morrow to Sheila and tell 
her that a mere glance at her picture has con- 
quered her enemy! I am sure it will delight 
her, and, moreover, if she knows that George is 
no longer the raging, furious creature he was, 
she will not hesitate to come down here. This 
matter with Courtfeild is one I like, on the 
whole. I believe he would be good to her. 
Evidently he cares for her very deeply \ ot^Lem^aA^ 
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why should he seek her? Dear little Sheila! 
She must be happy after all. I wonder if I could 
escape to my room now 7 I have exhausted all 
my adjectives over this new gown, and there is 
nothing more to say/* 

Gracefully and tactfully Mrs. Crawshaw manv 
aged to reach the pleasant solitude of her room. 
Zillah was a trial to her, more than she even 
confessed to herself. To bring herself mto com- 
munion with Sheila, even through Hie medium 
of a letter, was consoling. 

She wrote a long, affectionate epistie to Sheila, 
and after it was closed and addressed she sat by 
her fire and dropped into thought ; sad thought 
it was, too, for it was of George she was think- 
ing — of the great, great mistake he had com- 
mitted. Once a strong impulse made her stretch 
out her hand as if to throw the letter she had 
just written into the glowing flames. Then she 
paused, and the impulse passed. Perhaps, could 
she have seen into the future, Helen Crawshaw 
would have realised (what was hidden from her 
now) that it was more than a passing impulse 
that tempted her to shut away from Sheila the 
news of George's changed feelings for her. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Sheila found Marian interesting and yet dis- 
appointing. Only once had she been able to 
persuade ZillaVs sister to come and spend an 
hour in the little house she and Cynthia had 
made so pretty. On this occasion Helen Craw- 
shaw had come also, and Marian was given a 
further glimpse into the world in which Zillah 
now lived. Her meeting with Sheila and this 
other woman depressed Marian for her sister's 
sake. She saw at once, in her sharp, practical 
way, all the disadvantages that would attend 
Zillah at almost every step, and she regretted 
anew and more deeply the fact of the marriage 
with George Thurso. She knew Zillah's char- 
acter so well, sh^ was only too sure that there 
must be trouble ahead, not only for the young 
wife, but for the husband, and, though she was 
still angry and bitter with George, she did not 
wish him harm or sorrow. After that one visit 
to Sheila, however, she refused to go again, and 
it was Sheila and Cynthia who went to a^ek laot* 
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Cynthia had, indeed, conceived a very great 
liking for Marian, and Sheila was not far behind 
her younger sister in her appreciation. Just a 
few days before they were due for their visit at 
Lady Elizabeth Musgrove's, the two sisters jour- 
neyed out in a hansom to see Marian. 

Sheila had heard from her cousin that morn- 
ing, and at the end of his letter he had stated 
just casually that Miss Westlake had found a 
purchaser for her house, and would in all proba- 
bility be leaving it at once. 

Marian received Sheila warmly, although she 
was still shy with her new friend. 

" Yes ; the house is sold and I am going away,'* 
she told them. " I am awfully sorry,'' she added, 
frankly, when all was told. " I hate having to 
acknowledge myself beaten." 

"And where are you going?" Sheila asked, 
gently. She was instantly ftiU of kind and gen- 
erous impulses, but she curbed them, for she had 
deference for Marian's pride. 

Marian coloured hotly. 

" I have written to a relation of my father's 
and explained my circumstances. Possibly this 
uncle — ^he is really my great-uncle — ^may suggest 
something. He is very rich ; he made his money 
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by beer, I think. He has taken no notice of us 
for some years. My mother quarrelled with all 
my father^s people. I don't know why I should 
tell you all this. I don't suppose it interests 
you," Marian finished, abruptly. 

" I want to know everything," Sheila said, in re- 
ply; and indeed she probed the matter thoroughly, 
and was not satisfied till she knew that Marian had 
really some hope of help from this old kinsman. 

" It's awfully good of you and Mr. Reynolds 
to take such interest in me, Lady Thurso. I 
don't know that I deserve it, because, of course, 
if I chose to be different I could " 

Somehow Sheila understood that pause thor- 
oughly. She drank her cup of tea, and she and 
Cynthia chatted in their own pretty fashion to 
the lonely, shabby girl with the clear grey eyes 
and dark skin, and in such an hour Marian was 
very happy. 

" I am sorry you are going away," she said, 
involuntarily, when the moment came to say 
farewell ; " shall you be away long ?" 

"Only a fortnight, I expect. We are going 
to near neighbours of your sister," Sheila added, 
hurriedly; then, more hurriedly, "but I don't 
know whether we shall meet." 
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Marian paused, and then got very hot 
" Oh !" she said, quickly ; then — " Oh ! promise 

me to be kind to Zillah. I '' she broke off. 

" Why shouldn't I tell you the truth ?" she asked 
then. "I am not happy about Zillah — it was 
such a strange marriage. Oh! you will not 
blame me for saying all this, but I did try to 
stop it. I suppose I have made an enemy of 
him, but I told him the truth. I told him plainly 
he ought not to have made Zillah his wife, it 
was such a mistake. He was sorry for her, but 
he never cared about her, he never" — Marian 
brushed her eyes roughly — " and now," she went 
on, not so hurriedly, " I think of her so much. 
You see, she's only young, and she knows noth- 
ing of life, especially the sort of life she has to 
lead now, and she can't have any friends among 
all the grand people she meets. K— if you would 
be her friend !" 

Sheila's eyes had tears in them, too. " I am 
her friend already," she said, gently. " Perhaps 
you do not know that I, too, have had a quarrel 
with Sir George ; but I think and hope that is 
over now, and so I shall be able to meet your 
sister, and you may be quite sure I shall do 
all in my power for her — ^if, indeed, there is 
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anything I can do. It is a great pity yon are 
not with h^ yourself/* Sheila added, truly, but 
Marian shook her head. 

*^ Oh, I should be no help to Zillah. I have 
such a bad temper, and I should be sure to have 
a fight with some one before I had been in the 
house half a day." 

That night, when Cynthia had gone to bed. 
Sheila wrote an answer to Helen Crawshaw's 
letter: "What you have told me has pleased 
me very much — not from purely personal feel- 
ings ; I want to be on terms of good-fellowship 
with all the world if I can ; and since I have met 
Marian Westlake I particularly wish to be friends 
with her sister. You must manage to find out 
if Lady Thurso has any objection to meeting me ; 
if not, I shall pay her a visit as soon as I am 
arrived at the Musgroves*. It was good of you 
to write me such a sweet letter ; and are you not 
glad to think that your favourite, George, is all 
you declared him to be ? "We shall meet again 
very soon." 

To her cousin Sheila wrote also a few words : 
" Please, dear Giles, kindly keep me posted in 
Miss Westlake's movements. I am more inter- 
ested in her than I can describe. I fwypc t1ai& ^\^ 
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nncle will be kind to her. Evidently she will 
never turn to her mother or her sister; indeed, 
she told me the other day she believed her 
mother was about to be married a second time. 
I am afraid Mrs. Westiake is not a very satis- 
factory person. Cynthia and I will be home in 
a fortnightr— we can't stay away from onr littie 
nest any longer. I mnst send you the last letter 
I had from mamma; it is frill of continued 
horror for our abode, and of delight over 
Enid's success. They are going abroad imme- 
diately. ... I am quite the black sheep still! 
Poor mamma !" 



The house chosen by Lord Courtfeild for hiB 
hunting quarters was within half an hour's easy 
walking of Dunstone. Li other days Sheila had 
been in the habit of passing through the grounds 
of this house when she wanted to reach the vil- 
lage by a short cut. The Grange had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, formerly been a portion of the Thurso 
unentailed property, and Sir Richard had sold it 
at a fine price some few years before his death. 
Out of courtesy to the former owner, the pur- 
cbaser had always placed the right of way 
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through the grounds at his disposal, and Sheila 
took frequent advantage of this. It was with a 
curious feeling of familiarity, and yet of strange- 
ness, that Sheila found herself settled in the 
largest of the guest chambers at the Grange. 
Cynthia had a smaller room opening, out of 
hers, and the windows of both rooms looked out 
on an expanse of meadow and cultivated land 
which belonged to Dunstone. Had it not been 
for Helen Crawshaw's near presence, and for 
her desire to meet George Thurso and his wife, 
Sheila would never have accepted thfe invitation 
Lord Courtfeild and his sister sent. With Lady 
Elizabeth Musgrove she had very little in com- 
mon. Lord Courtfeild's sister was a boldly 
handsome woman, tall and athletic, a very hard 
rider to hounds, and one who was always at 
home in a habit or semi-masculine garb, rather 
than in the soft silks and prettinesses of ordinary 
womanhood. She was, however, an honest, sin- 
cere-spoken woman, and, though Sheila was not 
in sympathy with her on other points, she liked 
her for these qualities. Mr, Musgrove was the 
very shadow of his wife in personality, and 
Sheila found him dull but courteous. For Frank 
Crawshaw she had an impatient ^oi\. ol \Js>l\>w^. 
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Had he not been so adored by his parents she 
would probably have judged him a trifle more 
harshly even than she did. As it was, she re- 
belled against his foppery and his hopeless ex- 
travagance, and, more than all, against his fash- 
ionable indiflferenee to his mother's love. When 
she came to her thoughts and feelings for Lord 
Courtfeild, Sheila always found herself at a 
standstill for a thorough definition of her re- 
gard for this man. Most assuredly, had she so 
much as dreamed it possible that the interest 
which Helen Crawshaw was already building 
into such a strong castle was dawning in the 
man's heart for herself, she would have gone 
to the other end of the world rather than to 
have come so closely into his life. Even as it 
was, she was conscious of a faint regret that she 
had come, as she dressed for dinner, with Cyn- 
thia acting as maid. The Earl had been waiting 
for them at the station, and had himself driven 
them back to the Grange. He had been, as 
usual, charming and amusing, and yet Sheila 
had felt a slight difierence in his manner towards 
herself. As they had passed away from the 
station and turned into the country road, they 
bad met a man on \iOT^^\>9^k^ «. man who had 
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lifted his hat as the mail phaeton flashed past 
him, and whom Sheila had instantly recognised, 
although the one and only time she had seen 
him he had been a weak ai^d wan image of his 
present handsome self. 

Her host had returned Sir George's salutation 
courteously. 

" Good-looking chap, Thurso," he had said as 
he did so. ^^ Pity he has made such a hash of 
his life." 

Sheila was repeating these words to herself as 
she sat letting Cynthia brush out her pretty soft 
hair. They jarred upon her, and even angered 
her a little. With the remembrance of Marian 
so clear in her heart, she was prepared to defend 
Zillah warmly. She knew perfectly well that 
she would find much that would be socially 
wrong about Zillah, but she was herself so far 
removed from the ordinary worldly mind that 
-she felt there would be nothing in Zillah which 
would not be easily overlooked. 

Lord Courtfeild's curt suggestion that George's 
marriage had been a ruin for him hurt Sheila. 
She had given such illimitable sympathy to the 
young man who had succeeded her husband in 
his title and wealth; she had such strong pity 
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for all the suffering George had endured in the 
past, she wanted to hear that now he was well 
assured of happiness. 

Those broken yet explicit words of Marian's 
remained with her to enforce home the truth of 
what Courtfeild had said ; but she did not want 
to think there was any truth even in Marian's 
anxiety. 

^^ I suppose it will be hard, but I shall do my 
best to try and stop people saying these un- 
kind things to me at least" Sheila mused on 
whUe Cynthia brushed and coiled up her shining 
masses of hair with clever and loving hands, and 
she went downstairs by-and-by, armed more 
fully in this determination. 

It was felt by all gathered in the house party 
at the Grange that evening that Sheila Lady 
Thurso had grown, if possible, more lovely than 
ever. She was less of a girl; her beauty was 
more womanly and most sympathetic. 

^^ Bertie is in earnest this time, and good luck 
to it, say I !" Lady Elizabeth whispered once in 
her husband's ear as they were alone for a mo- 
ment. " Now mind, don't blunder, Tom ; leave 
them alone as much as possible; follow my 

lead!^ 
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Frank Crawshaw saw the progress of events 
in a grumpy spirit. He had gallantly put Sheila 
" out of the running*' for himself since she had 
lost her money, and he had never imagined his 
friend would have taken this particular fancy. 
Naturally, money was no gain or loss to Court- 
feild; he had quite enough for any man's re- 
quirements; at the same time, Frank was not 
at all pleased at what was in the air. 

"And ril be bound my mother has had a 
finger in this pie," he said, irritably, to himself. 
" In fact, I am quite sure, left to herself. Sheila 
would never have come here at all." 

He was so bad-tempered that Sheila noticed 
it. She went up to her room in good time, for 
Cynthia had not come down to dinner, ,and 
Sheila wanted a chat with her little sister before 
going to bed. 

" You had better get up early and come with 
me to see your mother to-morrow morning," she 
said to Frank, with her pretty smile. Frank did 
not smile back. Instead, he looked amazed. 

"You are going to Dunstone?" he asked. 
Sheila nodded her head. 

" Yes ; I am going to see your mother, and be 
presented to Lady Thurso." 
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" Well/' Frank took her hand surlily; **it'B 
all very well to pose for an angel, but there are 
limits, you know, Sheila ; and after the way that 
brute treated you '* 

Sheila was very cross, but she managed to 
curb her temper : " I don't think I know how to 
pose ; but I do know that you are a very imperti- 
nent person, young Mr. Frank. Good-night 
"Wake up more agreeable to-morrow.'* 

Lord Courtfeild escorted her to the stairs. " I 
was going to ask you to ride early to-morrow, 
but I fancy I heard you making other plans, 
Lady Thurso," he said, holding out his hand for 
farewell, and thinking he had never seen a &irer 
or more desirable creature than this slender 
young woman in her long black gown, with 
pearls round her white throat, and her ruffled 
soft curls falling almost in baby fashion on her 
brow. He was indeed, as his sister had said, in 
earnest this time. 

"I will ride another day. Will you take 
Cynthia to-morrow?'' Sheila asked, colouring 
unconsciously beneath the gaze of his eyes, and 
wishing he would release her hand. 

" Possibly I shall not ride, since you cannot. 
There is no meet to-morrow, you know; but 
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if Miss Cynthia wishes it I am at her dis- 
posal." 

Sheila had managed to release her hand, and 
she turned and went up the stairs aflber this. 

" I must say * Good-night/ Lord Courtfeild. 
I feel as if we should quarrel if I stay here any 
longer." She gave him a little nod, and with a 
faint laugh, that had a note of vexation in it, she 
disappeared and gained her room with a sigh of 
relief. It was certainly pleasant to have half an 
hour of cosy chat with Cynthia. The moment 
she was with her younger sister, Sheila quickly 
forgot her irritation. Cynthia had something 
of importance to impart also. It seemed that 
just after Sheila had gone down to dinner a 
maid had appeared, bringing a basket of the love- 
liest flowers and a little note. 

"And I have been simply dying to open it. 
Sheila," Cynthia confessed. " I don't know the 
writing, but it must be from some one who 
knows you well; otherwise how should they 
have thought of sending you flowers ?" 

Sheila looked at the note ; her cheeks flushed 
into a lovely colour. Only once before she had 
seen this handwriting, but she recognised it at 
once. 
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"It is from Sir George Thurso," she said, 
simply. 

" Oh, read it, Sheila darling !" cried Cynthia, 
hurriedly. 

Sheila found that the note was a brief one ; it 
was addressed to "Sheila, Lady Thurso," and 
was written in a simple fashion that touched her 
instantly. 

" Dear Ladt Thurso" (George had written), 
" I am sending you a few flowers in my wife's 
name and my own. May I hope you will regard 
these in the light of a message of welcome, and 
of a plea for forgiveness and forgetfulness ? 
Your friend Mrs. Crawshaw tells me she is sure 
you have the intention of coming to see us. I 
beg you will regard the house as your own, and 
come when you will. 

" Yours most truly, 

"Gborgb Thurso." 

"A very nice letter," Cynthia observed, as 
Sheila handed the note to her to read. "Of 
course you will go. "Won't it be funny, Sheila, 
going into a house that was once your own? 
Wnijroamindr 
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Sheila shook her head with a smile. ^^ TfOj I 
am very glad to go." 

Before she went to rest she locked away 
George's little note in her jewel-case. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Sheila was dressed and out of the house be- 
fore nine the next morning. 

"I told Lady Elizabeth I was going over 
quite early to see Mrs. Crawshaw," she explained 
to her younger sister, after they had breakfasted 
in their room. "You had better put on your 
habit at once, Cynthia dear, in case they want 
you to ride." 

Cynthia of course obeyed, though she watched 
her sister garb herself in her outdoor things, and 
then disappear, a little wistfully. 

" I feel so stupid with these people," she said 
to herself, " and I don't believe I shall ever like 
Lord Courtfeild ; his eyes stare so hard, and he 
laughs just as if he must laugh, not because he 
cares about it. I could get on better with his 
sister, or with Mr. Musgrove ; but I simply can't 
bear Frank Crawshaw now — ^he is so conceited. 
However, we shan't stay long, that is one com- 
fort; and I think it will do Sheila good to be 

out of London for a while." 
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It took Sheila very little time to walk the dis- 
tance from the Grange to Dunstone. Her spirits 
rose unconsciously as she walked. The fresh, 
almost keen air of the autumn morning had the 
greeting of an old friend for her; and though 
the memories brought by renewed acquaintance 
with this particular country were none too gay, 
yet she was so essentially a nature that responded 
to the breadth and freshness and space of the 
country, that it was impossible for her to feel 
anything but happy as she walked alone. In- 
directly, too, she was feeling soothed and helped 
by the recollection of George Thurso^s little 
note. 

" It is so painful to think one has an enemy," 
she said to herself once, and she laughed faintly 
as she mused on : " Mother was right to say I 
lacked character and spirit enough to be mali- 
cious ; most certainly it is not in my nature to be 
bitter. I am a colourless piece of goods, I fear — 
never born to achieve great things, or even little 
ones when they are of a fighting nature." 

She had a fine glow of health in her cheeks 
as she found herself at the end of her walk, and 
once again at the entrance of the old house that 
had been nearer a gaol to her thaiL a liQXjaA- 
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Sheila was sensible of the very smallest altera- 
tion that had been made. Never before had she 
seen Dunstone with the air it wore now. The 
conditions of the grounds and paths were in 
themselves a marvellous improvement. The 
futility of the sacrifice she had made of her fair 
young youth came home to her with a rush as 
she walked up to the wide stone doorway, bril- 
liant with a setting of flowers on either side. 
She had never dived much into the past in the 
months that had slipped away since her widow- 
hood, nor in the days when she had lived here 
and tried to bear brightly with the weight and 
monotony of life with Bichard Thurso, had she 
fully realised the cost she was paying for the 
tender-hearted sympathy and pity which had 
been the one and only element which had urged 
her to be the middle-aged man's wife. She had 
never till this moment taken herself to task, as 
it were, and questioned her own motives. But, 
woman as she was now, with new influences and 
thoughts and moods possessing her almost at 
every hour, and working unconsciously a great 
change in her heart. Sheila felt a rush of hot 
blood mantle her face as she saw for the first 
time bow easily a worldly or harsh judgment 
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might be given to her girlish dreams, and how 
few people, if any, would believe that she had 
married Sir Eichard Thurso from purest friend- 
ship and sympathy, hoping to bring consolation 
into a lonely and shadowed life, and absolutely 
ignorant of the fundamental meaning of the 
bond she had entered into so earnestly and will- 
ingly. Naturally, she must have been set down 
long ago by the world as a clever girl, who had 
caught a rich husband with a title almost before 
she had been out of the schoolroom. Sheila 
gave a little choking sigh. This thought was 
new, and it hurt her sharply. 

" Oh, dear ! life is very hard to understand, 
and very, very disappointing," she said to her- 
self, as she rang the outer bell. Gradually the 
natural sunniness of temper returned. After all, 
she had the consciousness of knowing she had 
acted well, if even she had failed to achieve all 
she had hoped. The big door was open, and, 
standing without, Sheila had a good view of all 
the alterations that had been worked in so short 
a time, and of all the new and beautiful appoint- 
ments introduced since her day. 

" Now," she confessed to herself, with a faint 
smile, as a servant came to admit her and carry 
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her name to Mrs. Crawshaw, " now I am begin- 
ning to feel what it is to be envious. Oh, what 
a difference from the dingy old hall ! I feel as 
if a fairy had been here and touched everything 
with a magical wand !" 

She moved aboujb softly from one corner to 
another, having an added appreciation at every 
new moment It was all so well chosen — in such 
exquisite taste. ITothing was out of place, and 
Sheila, with her inherent and cultivated sense of 
the truly artistic in all things, was quick to see 
that the eye that had arranged the alterations 
was an eye that studied the value of lines and 
the classic in colouring. 

She was herself in warm harmony with her 
surroundings. Somehow, though always exceed- 
ingly well dressed, there was a touch of the 
picturesque in the clothes she wore. She was, 
of course, in black from head to foot, yet there 
was nothing conventional about her; her little 
cap-like bonnet had a flavour of some foreign 
country in its shape, and her mantle hung in 
lines and folds that seemed to call for a painter's 
brush to put them to canvas. Sombre as her 
garb was, the warm brightness of her beautiful 
hair, the glow in her cheeks, gave her appear- 
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ance a radiance, and when she smiled her lips 
and eyes were indescribably charming. 

Hearing a step as she was busy looking at 
some wonderful oaken furniture, Sheila turned, 
expecting to see the servant returned, and found 
herself face to face with George. There was 
one second of hesitation, then she held out her 
hand quite easily to him. 

" I am Sheila Thurso," she said, the colour 
mounting in her cheeks and then fading quickly ; 
" pray forgive this very early visit. I came to 
see Helen. I ** 

George held her hand firmly for an instant. 
" I am glad and honoured to see you here, Lady 
Thurso," he said, quietly ; then, more hurriedly, 
" You were looking at the alterations— do you 
approve ?" 

" Could I do otherwise ? The place is an en- 
chantment. I congratulate you most heartily, 
Sir George! I always felt there were great 
possibilities for beauty in Dunstone ; now I see 
how right I was." 

" Would you like to look at the rest of the 
house ? I fancy Mrs. Crawshaw will not be down 
for another ten minutes. I will leave a message 
for her that we will return here. But," George 
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paused here — "but I forgot that you have 
walked from the Grange; your must be tired; 
and it is early. Have you " 

Sheila reassured him brightly: "I had my 
breakfast an hour ago, and I am not in the least 
tired. Please let us go and see all there is to 
see; you cannot think how interesting it is to 
me.** 

She inquired for Zillah as they went into the 
rooms on the same floor as the hall. " I really 
think/* she said, with her pretty blush, "that 
Lady Thurso will think me a very unconven- 
tional person, arriving at this hour. Helen 
knows my habits and would not have been sur- 
prised to see me at six o'clock in the morning; 
but other people have to be educated in my 
ways." 

** The morning is the best time for everything, 
and the true happiness of the country is that one 
can dispense with form and ceremony,** George 
answered, as he replied easily to her query about 
Zillah : " My wife does not altogether share my 
love for the morning, but you will see her, I 
hope, before you go.** 

He led her through all the rooms, and they 
spent a pleasant quarter of an hour. Never till 
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now had George had a thrill of real delight in 
the work he had done. There was no need of 
words between them to tell him that the same 
drift of feeling where art was concerned actuated 
her as it did him. In truth, he quickly saw in 
Sheila his superior in many things. She had 
but to stand and sweep the room with one glance, 
and she could pick out instantly a fault of colour 
or construction. 

It was astonishing with what ease they fell 
into discussion together. A lifetime of friend- 
ship could not have given them greater ease and . 
sympathy than they experienced in this their 
first actual meeting. To George it seemed abso- 
lutely natural to see this tall, slender figure 
moving about the old house : no picture on the 
walls was so closely in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of the place as Sheila. His feelings were 
complex as they stood chatting together so 
brightly; his sense of regret for the harsh, cruel 
words he had launched at this girl was not to be 
fully gauged. He was deeply grateful to her for 
her determination to turn away from all hint or 
mention of the past; but her magnanimity only 
made his wrong the stronger, and placed their 
present position more diaagt^^^XAij. ^i Nai^ 
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George had suffered one or two pangs of con- 
science when he had thought of Sheila, and 
thoughts of her had been made more firequent 
since Helen Crawshaw had been a guest m his 
house. In speaking of Marian, Mrs. Crawshaw 
had introduced Sheila's name incidentally ; and 
the story of the little house off the Edgware Road, 
and Mrs. Reynolds's horrified wrath in connec- 
tion with it, had been given to George. 

Mrs. Crawshaw had not been quite innocent 
of a desire to make the young man a trifle un- 
comfortable in this respect She had freely ad- 
mired all the beauty he had brought into Dun- 
stone, but she had had the picture of Sheila and 
Cynthia busy with chintz and hammers before 
her eyes all the time. 

" I shall not be quite happy till I see George 
figuratively at Sheila's feet," she had said to 
herself, while she had been stabbing and prick- 
ing him in the most gracious way possible. 
That George's surrender was so close at hand 
Mrs. Crawshaw had never imagined; but her 
quick woman's instinct divined this the moment 
she met them together and gave her greeting to 
them both. 

^^ What do you mean \yj twrami^ «:^^^ fcom 
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the Grange in this manner ?" she cbided Sheila, 
tenderly, as she kissed the girl half a dozen times. 

SheUa coloured. 

" It is rude," she confessed ; " but I wanted to 
see you so much" — ^with a little laugh — " and as 
Sir George has forgiven my early intrusion I 
don't think you ought to grumble." 

Mrs. Crawshaw had no intention of grumbling. 
She sat smiling at her guest with the sense of 
rare pleasure the sight of Sheila always brought 
her. George, with a murmured excuse, left 
them together. He did not go out, as was his 
usual custom, but went into his study to attend 
to his letters. He was certainly not so calm in 
his mind as he had been lately. Sheila's coming, 
her simplicity, her most ardent desire for his 
friendship, and, above all, her forgetfulness of 
the past, touched him keenly. He was in no 
mood to do much work, but the force of habit 
was strong with him, and so he sat down and 
began opening his numerous correspondence. 
The first letter he read recalled him sharply to 
the facts of his life. It was a letter from Mrs. 
Westlake, asking him for a certain sum of 
money to be sent to her with as little delay as 
possible. There was everytlvmg \w l\i^ V^^^t ^ 
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fret and annoy George ; it was couched almost 
insolently, 

^^ K a man takes and keeps his wife quite away 
from her mother, he must be prepared to ^ve 
the mother some compensation," was what Mrs. 
Westlake wrote. " I am not satisfied with what 
I get, and I must have more. Zillah has evi- 
dently been well taught by her master, for she 
ignores every letter I write. It is indeed a cruel 
thing that a child should be set against its own 
mother, and after all I have done for Zillah, too. 
Well, perhaps my turn will come sooner than 
you both expect; I always believe in people being 
paid out sooner or later." 

There was much more in this style, and George 
put it aside without reading it. It s1|rred him 
into something like loathing for the woman who 
had written it. He caught his breath sharply as 
he realised how impossible it was for him to re- 
sent this sort of attack, or how more than im- 
possible it was for him to expect help from Zillah 
in this matter. To expostulate with her for not 
sendine her mother an occasional letter would 
have been an inconceivable folly. He did not 
himself understand why Zillah had not written, 
B&ve that probably she was too lazy and indiffer- 
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ent He drew a sheet of paper towards him, 
and hurriedly wrote to his lawyer, directing him 
to forward the sum requested to Mrs. Westlake, 
at the same time pointing out to her that this 
added remittance would not be paid a second 
time. From this letter he passed on to others, 
and was busy for an hour or so. When he went 
into the hall again, he found Mrs. Crawshaw 
alone. 

" Sheila left you an ' au revoir' message ; she 
will come to-morrow afternoon and pay her 
proper visit to Lady Thurso. Now, George, 
what have you to say about your aunt, eh ?'* 

George smiled feintly , wondering why it should 
give him a sense of hurt to hear this title applied 
even in j#t to Sheila. Now more than ever did 
it seem an impossible thing to ally the thought 
of such a fresh young wife with the memory of 
the hard, grim man whose successor he was. 

" You have always been right," he said. To 
discuss Sheila was not an easy matter, but Mrs. 
Crawshaw, with less discernment thai^ usual, 
was bent on doing this : " They call Eni|l Rey- 
nolds a beauty now in the world ; but she will 
never hold a candle to Sheila, in my estimation. 
You have no conception what a «^^^\. iakx:^'^&fe 
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little creature she wad when she came oat. I am 
not surprised your uncle fell in love with her — 
she was simply irresistible." 

George sat with his dogs gathered about him. 
The hall was cheery now with a blazing fire, a 
burst of late sunshine and flowers everywhere 
(the work of Mrs. Crawshaw's hands, for Zillah 
only understood flowers to have significance in a 
bouquet, or in the imitation blossoms necessary 
for dress), but with Sheila's departure a charm 
had gone. 

He was silent, and let his companion chat on. 
*^ I am secretly praying that Mrs. Keynolds may 
not come across Sheila for just yet awhile,'' Mrs. 
Crawshaw said by-and-by. 

George roused himself to ask ^^W\jV' He 
felt this was required of him. 

** Oh ! because the girl is so beautiful and so 
young that if her mother can spoil her fireedom 
a second time she wilL Of course the marriage 
with Sir Bichard was all a clever plot; and she 
is capable of conceiving another just as success- 
fully, unless I prevent her. For*' — Mrs. Craw- 
shaw nodded her head mysteriously and laughed 
— " for I too have my plot for Sheila's future, 
George." 
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George smiled faintly. 

"Is it necessary to plot at all? Is she not 
happy as she is ?" 

" Very ; but then it is not the proper life for 
her. She is much too sweet to be left to struggle 
on as best she can by herself,'* 

" But if this contents her ?" 

" Oh !" — Mrs. Crawshaw threaded her needle 
and worked about a dozen intricate stitches in her 
exquisite embroidery — " oh ! Sheila is not awake 
yet. She is content because she is ignorant 
of what life can give her. She has a beautiful 
heart, but it has not been touched yet by anything 
stronger or deeper than pity or sympathy.'* 

George smiled again. 

" How clever you women are ! How on earth 
can you be in possession of such a fact as this ?" 

"In the simplest of ways," Mrs. Crawshaw 
said, airily. " Naturally, I am not going to dis- 
close these mysteries to you ; but let me tell you, 
Master George, I can read most people's hearts 
and natures as easily as I can read a book." 

"This is interesting," Sir George said, in 
reality amused. " I suppose, for instance, you 
know all that is going on inside my heart just 

DOW ?" 
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" I know a great deal more than you would 
care to have me tell you," she remarked. 

He bent forward his head, careBsing the rough 
head of a faithful Irish terrier erouehed elose to 
his knee. 

" Suppose you tell me all you know," he said, 
a little unsteadily. 

"Dearest boy, why should I? One thing I 
can certainly tell you — ^and that is that if ever a 
man was sorry for being hard on a woman he 
did not know, you are that man. Am I not 
right, eh r 

" Quite right" 

Mrs. Grawshaw smiled at him affectionately. 

" There are other things I could tell you, but 
I refrain," she said, half lightly, half in earnest 
She looked upwards as she spoke. Zillah was 
running down the stairs at that moment She 
was in very good spirits. Lady Elizabeth Mus- 
grove, having duly left cards upon her the pre- 
ceding day, had now written inviting them all 
informally to dinner that evening. Zillah had 
been for the past hour arranging her toilette for 
this excitement 

" I have sent word, * Yes, with pleasure,' " she 
told ber husband. 
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She laughed with real delight as she swung 
herself kitten-like into a chair before the fire. 
All her suUenness was gone ; she was radiant at 
the thought of this dinner-party. She looked 
her very handsomest, and her happiness was 
infectious. Even Helen Crawshaw had a pass- 
ing liking for her in such a moment 

" After all, she is a child ; one cannot expect 
impossibilities," she said sagely to herself, and 
perhaps the gift of divination she had said she 
possessed passed at this instant from her to 
George; for he smiled faintly as their eyes met; 
then, with a sigh, he rose and walked away 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ZiLLAH had a real success of beauty that 
evening at the Grange dinner. Prepared as she 
was to meet a good-looking girl, Sheila was 
almost astonished when she was presented to 
Sir George's wife to find how strikingly hand- 
some Marian Westlake's sister was. Of course, 
she was quick to notice that Zillah was far too 
elaborately dressed, but since the gown was 
black this was not so marked as it might have 
been. The jet and diamonds that sparkled 
about the bodice made, however, quite a daz- 
zling effect, and, with jewels in her dark hair, 
Zillah had the proud satisfaction of feeling that 
she overshadowed everybody. She gave Sheila 
only a curt sort of greeting. Truth to tell, 
Zillah had a peculiar resentment against any 
other woman bearing the same title as herself, 
and she was not very well pleased at being called 
upon to meet this young kinswoman of George's. 
For Sheila as an individual she had no feeling 
one way or another. Presently she would add 
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cordial dislike to her resentment for this other 
Lady Thurso, when it came to her knowledge 
that Sheila was accounted a beauty also. To- 
night she certainly outshone Sheila, who had on 
a gown of primitive simplicity, and who, having 
walked miles in the day, looked pale and tired. 
On her side. Sheila was prepossessed in a sense 
by Zillah ; she made the same mistake as George 
had done in the commencement, imagining that 
the girl's abrupt manner cloaked the same good 
qualities as Marian owned. 

She found herself for a moment alone by 
George before they went down to dinner, and 
she said some very charming words about Zillah. 

" I was prepared for prettiness. I find rare 
beauty. I think you are much to be congratu- 
lated, Sir George. I trace a slight resemblance 
in Lady Thurso to her sister." 

" Ah ! you have met Marian. I wonder if I 
might ask you a question about her," George 
said, hurrying the conversation a little. 

Sheila smiled. 

" I think you may. I am much interested in 

Miss Westlake. My cousin is advising her in 

her business just now. We met first at his 

office.'* 
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Standing together by the fire in an inner 
drawing-room, Sheila spoke quite frankly about 
Marian — her plans, and her possible future; 
while in the larger room Zillah was laughing 
and talking to Lord Courtfeild, perfectly happy 
each time she caught a glance sent in her direc- 
tion, and totally unconscious that the young man 
was wondering, in something hke a rage, " what 
the dickens Sheila could have to say to that fel- 
low Thurso that seemed of such a confidential 
nature." 

Courtfeild could not say that Sheila's visit had 
commenced satisfactorily for him. He had seen 
nothing of her all day ; she had a trick of van- 
ishing just when he thought to have a cosy half- 
hour's chat He had to go to work delicately 
with Sheila; she was not a woman to be carried 
by storm. As Mrs. Crawshaw had told George, 
she had yet to awaken to the realities of life in 
a great degree, and Lord Courtfeild promised 
himself the delight of bringing about this 
awakening. He, who had played at being in 
love some hundreds of times, was becoming 
conscious of the actual fact more surely each 
moment that passed. ^Nevertheless, he was not 

insensible to Zillah's charms, and he was per- 
son 
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fectly willing to drift into his customary flirta- 
tion with this "bourgeoise" Cleopatra. He 
found her distinctly handsomer than she had 
been at their first meeting in Venice, and there 
was a note of gaiety, of love of life, in Zillah's 
whole personality that struck a responsive chord 
in his own nature. He was inclined to give his 
pity to the wife this evening, instead of to the 
husband. 

"After all, it is a miserable sort of existence 
she has had to lead down here, shut up in that 
rambling old house with a dreamer of dreams- 
she who is made for dancing, for flirting, for the 
laughter and merriment of life. He has been 
tutoring her, evidently; she is less natural, and 
a little afraid of her words. Of course he made 
a mistake, but I doubt if this sort of thing will 
mend it much." 

Zillah found her flrst delightftil impression of 
Lord Courtfeild deepened immensely by their 
second meeting. He was, she told herself em- 
phatically, " a jolly nice fellow, and so hand- 
some too ! and not a bit stuck up, although he 
is a lord !" Perhaps with a desire of annoying 
Sheila, perhaps because his vanity was flattered, 
Courtfeild bestowed considerable attention on 
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Zillah that evening. He paid her the most nn- 
disguised compliments, and rattled off an amount 
of nonsense for the pleasure of hearing her 
hearty laugh ring out The enjoyment of the 
evening, in &ct, was undoubtedly theirs. A 
subdued feeling had fallen upon Sheila, quite 
apart from her fatigue. Frank Crawshaw was 
sulky, his mother disturbed in her mind by 
Courtfeild's determined flirtation with Zillah, 
and Lady Elizabeth was quite out of temper 
with her brother. She had long cherished a 
wish that he should marry; and she knew no 
woman whom she would welcome more warmly 
as her brother's wife than Sheila. She had 
reason to know Courtfeild well, and she imme- 
diately saw in Zillah a possible danger to the 
hopes she was so anxious to see fulfilled. More- 
over, she found little to admire in Zillah — 
"form" being in Lady Elizabeth's estimation 
the first of all things desirable in a woman, a 
man, or an animal; and poor Zillah certainly 
was lacking in form. 

To George the evening was only what he had 
expected it to be; and though the method of 
Zillah's enjoyment jarred on him, he could not 

but feel glad that she was finding some happi- 
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ness in her own way. She was, in fact, a sort 
of revelation to him to-night It was evident 
enough that in Courtfeild she had found a kin- 
dred spirit Never had she been so gay, so 
sparkling with life and happiness aa now. He 
had dreamed such dreams of chaining down her 
spirit, and moulding it into a likeness of his 
own grave, thoughtful one. No wonder Zillah 
had fretted and pined of late. Pleasure was a 
necessity to her ; excitement something without 
which she could not live. 

" I think I shall have to commission you to 
help me to find some little comer in town for us 
this winter,** he said after dinner, as he sat 
chatting with Helen Crawshaw. Sheila had 
gone upstairs to say good-night to Cynthia and 
to bring down some songs. 

« That will not be a very difficult commission, 
George. But have you really made up your 
mind to leave Dunstone, after all ?" 

He nodded his head : " Yes ; I think it will 
be best" 

Sheila came in after a few minutes, and sent a 
smile in their direction. Zillah was sitting in a 
distant corner, telling both Lord Courtfeild and 
Frank their fortunes by reading the palms of 
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their hands. The gipsy element in her revelled 
in this kind of thing. George rose and went to 
the piano. 

" Mr. Musgrove has asked me for a hunting 
song," Sheila said to him in amused dismay. 
" I am in despair, for I don't know one." 

George glanced at their host, who was fast 
asleep in a cosy chair in front of the fire. 

" He has already composed a hunting song of 
his own," he said, as he took up her music. " I 
think, do you know, you are much too tired to 
sing to-night, Lady Thurso," he added an in- 
stant later. Sheila coloured faintly at his 
thoughtftilness. 

" Yes ; I am tired. I will play instead, and 
then I shall not interrupt the conversation." 

She sat down as she spoke, paused a moment, 

and then commenced playing softly a Chopin 

nocturne. Sheila was not a great pianist; she 

played because the music was a source of great 

joy to her, and this delight was apparent at once 

to all who heard her. Helen Crawshaw, who 

had listened often to the girl's playing, had never 

found greater charm or beauty in it than she did 

to-night. 

"Gro on, Sheila; more— I want more!" she 
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cried, imperatively, wlien Sheila would have 
paused. The music had the eflfect of breaking 
up Zillah's prophetic sSance. 

With his curious nature, in which materialism 
so strongly abounded, Courtfeild combined a 
passion for music that was not to be measured 
by words. He rose and stood, as George was 
standing, beside that slender figure in the simple 
black gown, whose small white fingers were 
capable of stirring the very heart within him as 
they moved over the keys. 

" Thank you," he said, now and then, as the 
handa paused before beginning again. « You 
cannot imagine what such music as yours means 
to me, Lady Thurso. It is divine !" 

Zillah bore with the changed state of things 
for a little while; then, having worked herself 
into a real bad temper, and furious with Sheila 
for robbing her of the attention she loved so 
much, she bounced up to George, and, breaking 
in on the flow of melody, declared she was tired 
and wished to go home. 

Sheila was on her feet in an instant, with some 
pretty, tactful word. She found herself ranged, 
metaphorically, between George and the rough- 
ness of the situation. Refasing to ^^^ ^\&l<^^ 
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Zillah's bad temper or most plain dislike to her- 
seifj she laughed and chatted on, and was not 
satisfied till she saw that an awkward moment 
was passed over comfortably. Her promise to 
Marian was in her heart as she did all this^ 
although she saw only too clearly that she could 
never hope to be the friend to Zillah she would 
like to have been, for that Zillah herself would 
be the obstacle to this. 

She went to bed after the Dunstone party had 
driven away, exceedingly weary; yet, after her 
head was laid on the pillow, sleep reftised to 
come to her, and a curious sort of regret, almost 
an unhappiness, oppressed her. She was haunted 
by the remembrance of Zillah's dark, insolent, 
passionate jQ^e, and by a certain dumb look of 
suffering in George Thurso's eyes. The sharp 
remarks, too, that had passed between Lady 
Elizabeth and her brother concerning Zillah re- 
mained to jar on Sheila's nerves. She had no 
reason to defend George Thurso from the sneers 
of the world. Undoubtedly he had but himself 
to blame for all that was come, and would come. 

Lord Courtfeild's curt summing up of George 
as a ^^ weak-backed dreamer, a man fit only for 
a study, not for the world " was, for all Sheila 
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knew to the contrary, probably as near a defi- 
nition of the man's character as could be given. 
Nevertheless, Sheila found her sympathy going 
out with a rush to Zillah's husband. Her know- 
ledge of what his life had been, of the tragedy 
that had crushed his soul in boyhood, of the 
quiet, dogged heroism with which he had plodded 
on against all disaster, even against the cru^l 
sorrow of dishonour itself, would have given 
George a lasting place in her thoughta, if even 
she had never come in contact with him, and to- 
night she found herself thinking of him with as 
much keenness of feeling as though he had been 
someone of her own kin or of her old acquaint- 
ance. It seemed to her easy enough to read the 
growing unhappiness of this man's future, al- 
though, in her just way, Sheila gave an equal 
amount of pity to Zillah. 

" They are as far apart as the two poles," she 
said to herself, in dismay. "How can it ever 
be hoped that they will have happiness to- 
gether ?" 

She lay staring into the dark with her sleep- 
less eyes for several hours, and her thoughts 
were all the time with George Thurso and his 

wife. She planned all sorts of ways and means 
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to help them, in her osoal warm-hearted manner ; 
but after a time the problem grew beyond her, 
and almost unconscioosly she ceased thinking 
and drift;ed finally into a deep sleep. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ «« 

Marian had paid quite half a dozen visits to 
Giles Reynolds's office, and he had driven out 
on several occasions to the little dingy house at 
West Kensington before the business of settling 
the girPs small affidrs was finally arranged. 
There came a day in mid-November when 
Marian went to the office for a final visit. The 
house had been sold, the money paid, and the 
creditors were all receiving their due, through 
Reynolds. Marian's visit was unconnected with 
business. 

^^ I have come to thank you as well as I can, 
and to wish you good-bye," she said, abruptly, 
to the young man. 

"I am very glad to see you, although your 
errand is an unnecessary one. I don't want any 
thanks, and I'm not going to say good-bye. Miss 
Westlake," was Giles's answer to this. 

Marian coloured. 

"I go to my uncle's this evening," she ob- 
served. 
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Giles Reynolds laughed. 

" Does that imply that you must say farewell 
to your friends ?" 

Marian looked at him sharply. 

" In a sense, yes," she answered. 

"Why?" 

** There are several reasons, Mr. Reynolds." 

" Give me one good one !" 

The girl coloured. 

" Why do you press things so hard ? Some- 
times you " she paused — " I wrote to Lady 

Thurso this morning. I think she will quite un- 
derstand why I shall not see her in the future." 

"I don't think she will in the very least," 
Mr. Reynolds said, imperturbably , " she is very 
reasonable, is Sheila." 

Marian rubbed the handle of her umbrella 
with her thick glove. 

" Mr. Reynolds, the friendship you offer, the 
friendship your cousin gives, is not really for me. 
You know that I come of very humble stock. 
This old man with whom I am going to live is a 
retired publican. That is not exactly a pretty 
word in society, is it ?" 

" Society has very little to say in a matter of 
real friendship. Look here, Miss Westlake^ I 
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am not going to bother you about myself; doubt- 
less you don't particularly care whether, you see 
me or not ; but I do hope you won't shut your 
heart against Sheila. She is uncommonly fond 
of jovLj and will grieve, I am sure, if she realises 
she is not to see you any more." 

Marian paused. 

^^ Sheila is an angel/' she said ; then, almost 
passionately, "It is I who should grieve if I did 
not see her, Mr. Reynolds. You must please 
forgive me if I say things that sound rude ; I 
only want to be on the safe side. I have several 
examples of what not to do," Marian added, 
grimly, "very near to home.'* She rose and 
gave him her hand as she spoke, and then, in 
her sharp sort of way, she had twisted herself 
round, and had vanished before he could say 
another word. 

He heard of her a week or so later. The letter 
Was written in so cheery a spirit, it satisfied him 
that she was happy. He put the address in his 
pocket-book and promised himself the pleasure 
of seeing the sharp-tongued, handsome girl be- 
fore long. He was, however, very busy getting 
through all the work he could before Christmas, 
and Sheila and Cynthia saw very littie of him. 
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Indeed, Giles had only dined once with his 
cousins since their return from their country 
visit. He had found Sheila looking very pale 
on that occasion, and he had given some fatherly 
advice about going out of town to a sheltered 
seaside place, but Sheila had only laughed at 
this. 

" Cynthia and I are not flourishing men of 
law, to go dancing about all over the world just 
as we like. We have heaps of things to do in 
the house, and I must be here to look after Helen 
Crawshaw, who, I am sorry to say, is anything 
but well.'' 

" The air of Westshire does not seem invigor- 
ating, I must say !" had been Giles's remark to 
this. " By the way, Sheila, you have not told 
me all about your meeting with the Thursos. 
Did you go to Dunstone at all ?" 

" Oh, ever so many times," Cynthia chimed in. 
" You cannot think what a beautiful place it is 
now ! And I like George Thurso ever so much !" 

" The Grange is so close to Dunstone,'* Sheila 
remarked, hurriedly. 

" And you got on with the wife ? You like 
her as much as the sister ?" 

"I hated her," Cynthia observed, candidly. 
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"But you kDow what Sheila is! She never 
hates anyhody, Giles. And I am sure she might 
very well have hated Lady Thurso. You can't 
think how rude she was to Sheila — ^I was quite 
glad when we came away. I saw George driving 
with her this afternoon. They have taken a 
house in town for some months, but, thank good- 
ness, Lady Thurso won't trouble us — we are not 
grand enough for her !" 

« Cynthia !" 

But Cynthia was not to be checked, and 
poured out to her cousin the ftiU account of all 
that had occurred in their fortnight's stay at the 
Grange— a very graphic account indeed. 

" I could not make up my mind which I dis- 
liked the most — ^Lord Courtfeild or Lady Thurso. 
They are both horrid !" 

"Cynthia will never be a diplomat," Sheila 
had told her cousin, with a smile and a tinge of 
extra colour in her cheeks. 

Giles Reynolds found himself thinking about 
Sheila as often as he could spare a thought from 
his work, and his thought usually framed itself 
into a regret that he had not worked to prevent 
her from fulfilling her invitation with the Mus- 
groveB. 
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"N'aturally it must have been awfully rough 
on the poor child having to go to Dunstone and 
meet that man. I feel sure she is sorry she went 
herself." 

Sheila was indeed very, very sorry she had 
gone for that visit to the Grange ! but the cause 
of her regret was fiar removed from what her 
cousin imagined. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Once settled in town for the winter, Zillah 
prepared herself to be completely happy. Her 
nature seemed to expand in the dull, murky 
atmosphere of the great city; she seemed full 
of unflagging energy, and was ready at any 
moment for any amount of excitement. 

George had not done things in half measures. 
His first intention, when they had left Dunstone, 
was to give Zillah a fortnight in town, and then 
return to their home ; but many things occurred 
to make him change his mind, and instead, there- 
fore, of locating themselves as birds of passage 
in a hotel, he took a small furnished house, and, 
to Zillah's unbounded delight, announced his 
intention of remaining in town indefinitely. 

" Only, I am afraid I shall have to leave you 

frequently. I must be at Dunstone at least once 

a week. There is so much I want to personally 

supervise," he had said to his wife when they 

were established in their temporary home — ^a 

small house in a fashionable street. 
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Zillah's haste to acquiesce in this arrangement 
was bitter to George ; for it robbed him of the 
only illusion he had been able to gamer to him- 
self out of all those that his marriage had scat- 
tered — ^the illusion of Zillah's love for himself. 
It was a definite hurt to him to even imagine 
that in this, too, he had made a mistake, yet such 
an imagination was forcing itself upon him a 
little every day. Indeed, there was an under- 
current of eagerness, almost pleasure, in Zillah^s 
manner when the question of his absence was 
discussed, that, probably betrayed in all uncon- 
sciousness by the girl, was only too clear to the 
man^s sensitive mind, and was in itself a con- 
fession of Zillah's true feelings. George was 
slow, however, to let this last doubt have place 
with him. He had parted with so many small 
dreams and hopes that he did not want to say 
farewell to the last remaining pleasure associated 
with his marriage. He scarcely knew what he 
should do if it were proved to him that the love 
Zillah had given him had never really existed — 
that love which had had power to beautify the 
unbeautiful remembrance of that last evening 
of his life under her mother's roof— that love for 
and through which he had permitted the im- 
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possible, and even objectionable, to become 
possible. If this were taken from him, and 
from Zillah, what remained for them? What 
link existed in their mutual lives to keep them 
together, forbearing, and perhaps, in a sense, 
happy ? 

No; George would not let this faint doubt 
have resting-place with him. He had grown 
quick in his habit of finding an excuse if not a 
reason for everything Zillah did. He attributed 
her seeming pleasure at his suggested absence 
as being agreeable to her sense of independence, 
and, more probably still, because she knew his 
devotion to the country, and she wished to show 
him that though she loved town herself, she had 
no wish to debar him from his pleasures. 

This last thought being decidedly the most 
agreeable, George cherished it, and life flowed 
on smoothly enough in consequence. He went 
each week to Dunstone, and was sometimes 
absent two days. Zillah revelled in these days 
of freedom in a way that is indescribable. A 
sort of exultant joy would take possession of 
her when George had driven away. She had no 
desire to be free of him save that her strong 
nature, growing stronger each day, chafed be- 
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neath the restraining influence of the man. 
Zillah still held her first opinions of George. 
She regarded him as being very handsome and 
everything that was desirable, and she was, up 
to this time, at least, very content to be his wife. 
At the same time, she loved her independence ; 
she was never so happy as when the day was 
before her to be occupied just as she liked, with- 
out fear of giving annoyance to another. George*s 
reproofs, though silent, were none the less effec- 
tive. Zillah had only to glance at her husband 
to know when she had committed a greater 
social fault than usual, and George*s grave, calm, 
always kind manner would irritate her beyond 
all measure. Hence, when she could be quite 
alone, the relief was so great as to be a joy. In 
town there was, too, always something to amuse 
her. Her pleasures were innocent enough, if a 
trifle unconventional. George would have pre- 
ferred her to have had some regular companion 
on the days she was alone, but he did not suggest 
it. Above all things, he wanted Zillah to feel 
that he had the fullest confidence in her. Build- 
ing, as he did, upon the supposition that the 
girl's nature was, aufmd, good, straightforward, 
and excellent, his theory was a right one. But 
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Zillah did not in the least respond to the faith 
confided in her. She waa capable of many things 
(given the proper circumstances) of which 
George could never dream. As it was, life 
drifted away very pleasantly for Lady Thurso. 
She had any amount of new friends— people who 
were brought in contact with her through the 
kindness of Lord Courtfeild, who had been hos- 
pitality itself for the Thursos since their arrival 
in town, and who was perpetually inviting them 
to small dinners or arranging theatre parties 
with fresh guestB each time for Zillah's amuse- 
ment. The girl took a childish delight in read- 
ing over the names of the people she met and 
who came to call upon her. That Lady Eliza- 
beth Musgrove was not one of these, Zillah 
cared not a snap of the fingers; and that the 
majority of her new acquaintances were men 
signified nothmg to her. The names on the 
cards were all high-sounding ones; and some- 
times a vision of the delight it would have given 
her to impart the fact of her friendship with so 
many titled people to her former humble friends 
came to her with a regret that this could not be. 
Her mother would have been overwhelmed with 
so much grandeur ; but Zillah did not intend to 
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have anything to do with her mother at all. 
And as for Marian, it was a savage wish with 
Zillah that she might forget her sister^s existence. 
Since she had come in contact with Sheila, and 
had heard of all that Marian had done in con- 
nection with the old home and her future, Zillah 
had no other feeling for her sister but anger. 
She would not believe that Marian had gone to 
Giles Reynolds absolutely by chance; she saw 
in that business a distinct plan of Marian's to 
get into the same world as her own— even to be 
intimate with George Thurso's kinspeople. 

" And after sticking herself up, and being so 
righteous, and so much better than me, too ! 
Well, she. may think she is very clever, but she 
doesn't come into my house; and I hope her 
dear friend Sheila Thurso won't forget her. 
Marian is welcome to Aer, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and to Mrs. Crawshaw, too. They are a 
good lot of hypocrites together !" 

Zillah saw very little of Helen Crawshaw. 
The older woman had been ill ever since the 
late autumn, and had been unable to leave the 
house. George went constantly to sit with his 
old friend. There was always a hearty welcome 
for him ; and the hour of quiet chat in the cosy 
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boudoir, all draped and closed in for the winter, 
was a source of real pleasure to the young man. 

He tried in vain to induce Zillah to go with 
him on occasions, but she doggedly refused. 

" Mrs. Crawshaw can^t bear me ! Oh, I'm not 
a fool — nor blind, neither ! Do you suppose / 
can't see things clearly ? She's your friend, and 
she's not mine, and I don't care a pin if she's ill 
or well." 

That had been one of Zillah's speeches in an- 
swer to George's request ; and in a little while he 
ceased to press the matter, for he saw that Helen 
Crawshaw in truth did not like Zillah, and that 
it was better they did not meet. This jfect might 
have made a breach of feeling between them 
had they not been so really fond of one another, 
and if they had not had a hundred things in 
sympathy one with the other. It was in Mrs. 
Crawshaw's room that George came across Sheila 
at odd times. They did not meet often. Sheila, 
in &ct, avoided seeing him as much as possible. 
She usually knew from Mrs. Crawshaw when he 
was likely to arrive, and on these occasions was 
absent herself. Other times, when he came un- 
expectedly. Sheila was glad to see him, and was 
always ready with a pretty word and a smile 
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to take her friend's place at the tea-table. There 
was a delicious influence of charm, something 
soothing and tender, to George Thurso iu these 
rare hours of meeting with Sheila. She never 
came to his house, nor did he question the reason 
of this. He knew that she was going nowhere 
save to her intimate friends; and this explana- 
tion was outwardly sufficient, although it would 
have been a source of real happiness to him if 
this fair young woman had evinced a desire to 
become a friend of his wife's. He was aware 
that Zillah did not care for Sheila ; but he was 
sure that Sheila could have won her way, if she 
had only tried. Except for an interchange of 
cards, however, there was no acquaintance be- 
tween the two Lady Thursos ; nor was it likely 
that this would change. It was with Sheila, in 
the rare times that they met, that George ex- 
changed all his views, and reported progress in 
the work he was doing on the Dunstone estate. 
Naturally, Sheila could follow him in this better 
than most people, and her interest was very 
deep. Sometimes, indeed, George had drifted 
into the pleasure of writing a few lines to his 
kinswoman and telling her of some things which 
he felt would interest her. 
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The winter was a mild one — a splendid hunt- 
ing season, and also splendid weather for all 
George's building and out-of-doors alterations. 
Christmas (which Zillah and he had spent alone 
at Dunstone, much to the girl's annoyance) had 
been one of the mildest known for years ; but 
as January slipped into February the weather 
changed. Frost set in with severity, and all 
George's schemes and work had to wait. He 
turned his back on Dunstone almost willingly, 
however. A new hope, a new promise of joy, 
had come to him of late ; he lived now for the 
birth of his child, and for the future that should 
be built about this child. He had a new and 
deeper feeling for Zillah in these months. 

The girl herself was no pleasant companion ; 
she was reckless and moody by turns, and 
nothing gave her pleasure. The season, to 
which she had been looking as a pilgrim turned 
to Mecca, would be lost to her. She hated 
children. "Everything is disappointing and 
horrid !" she said to herself. 

Of real worries she had no knowledge. George 

was careful to keep her mother's vagaries in the 

background, and Mrs. Westlake of late had been 

more than difficult and trying. She had drifted 
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into hopeless financial tangles, had been wooed 
and then jilted by an adventurous youth who 
had robbed her of all she possessed, and in one 
interview that George had with the foolish and 
impossible woman he had seen a worse future 
ahead for her — indeed, for himself— if she were 
not taken care of. Not merely from selfish 
reasons, George wrote to Marian and told her 
everything. 

"Your mother must be controlled in some 
way," he said. " I am prepared to do all in my 
power, but she is very difiicult. What I dread 
is that she may come here and see Zillah ; and 
in her present condition this might have a most 
unhappy effect on my wife. Write to me frankly ; 
trust me as a^- brother. Believe me, I will do 
anything in my power to help you, but you must 
help me. When you meet your mother, you 
will see what it is I fear in the future." 

This letter received a prompt reply : 

"I will see my mother. Be at rest about 
Zillah. If I can prevent it, she shall never be 
troubled in any way. I don't know that I shall 
be able to control my mother, but something 
must be done." 

This brief letter was signed "Your sister, 
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Marian/' and George felt a thrill of pleasure as 
he read the words. He had gratitude in his feel- 
ings, too ; for he knew what true friend had been 
at work to heal the breach between Marian and 
himself. It was strange with what ease he turned 
to the thought of Sheila's loyal friendship. 
♦ ♦*♦*♦♦* 

It had been a long but not an unpleasant win- 
ter with Sheila and her little sister. Their home 
in the dark, cold days was very cosy and pretty, 
and Sheila was so busy looking after Cynthia's 
different studies (in some of which she shared 
herself) that time went by fleetly. In fact, in a 
way, SheUa half dreaded the return of spring, 
for with it would come the season, with its rush 
and turmoil, and its attendant disagreeables. 
For Sheila these last would include the arrival 
of her mother in town, and also the reappear- 
ance of Lord Courtfeild. 

Why she could not have told exactly. Sheila 

felt convinced that Courtfeild had not taken her 

few firm, negative words, spoken the last day of 

her stay at the Grange, to be definite or final. 

His proposal had been an amazement to her. 

She had been absolutely unprepared for such a 

thing. Her surprise had, indeed, been so gen- 
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uine that it had added bitterness to her refusal. 
Bat the thought that she had drifted into such a 
close place even in this man's imagination stung 
Sheila's pride; for she had never liked Lord 
Courtfeild, even in the most ordinary meaning 
of the word. Her departure to town, and the 
many weeks before she met him again, gave 
Sheila the chance to recover a little; but still, 
thought of him was constant, and distressing, 
too. She had feared at first to go to Mr. Craw- 
shaw's too frequently, for he was a regular vis- 
itor, and the knowledge she had of Courtfeild's 
friendship with Zillah all the beginning part of 
the winter was one of the strongest reasons why 
she did not approach George's wife. When she 
heard that he was gone abroad. Sheila heaved a 
sigh of deep relief. Some one had told her that 
Courtfeild had gone on a tour of the world ; and 
though this was soon disproved, yet Sheila's life 
was the happier for his absence during the 
months of March, April, and May. Her sister 
and her mother were to be in town for the sea- 
son. Sheila drew a deep breath when she con- 
jured up the sort of existence she would lead if 
by any chance her mother got to know of Court- 
feild's intentions. 
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" I have half a mind to take Cynthia out of 
town now, instead of waiting till July," she told 
her cousin one June morning, when she called 
at his office to discuss some of her modest busi- 
ness. Giles approved. 

" An excellent plan — for you as much as for 
Cynthia. What have you been doing lately, 
Sheila ? You look pale and rather tired." 

Sheila laughed. " Cynthia and I are working 
like slaves at our music. She has really a great 
talent for the violin. When will you come and 
hear a concert, Giles?'* Then Sheila turned 
the tables on her cousin. " Do you know that 
you look pale, Giles? What have you been 
doing ?" 

Giles Reynolds coloured faintly. " I have been 
helping to bear another person's burdens. Sheila, 
that poor child is in great trouble." 

Sheila looked startled. " Tou mean Marian ? 
I heard from her last week only— one of her 
usual short, funny little letters. What has hap- 
pened, Giles ?" 

"It is the mother. I found it all out by 

chance. Went to pay Miss Westlake a visit 

yesterday, and found her almost distracted. The 

mother, through her own folly, culminating in 
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that mad idea of a marriage back in the autumn, 
has not only ruined herself, but she has developed 
a terrible tendency for drink. The old man who 
has given Marian a home has made it a sine qud 
non that the girl has nothing to say to her mother 
if she remains with him ; if not '' 

"Tou mean she will lose her home. Oh, 
Giles, this is really a sorrow ! Poor Marian ! 
And she has been so brave — so good!'* Sheila 
paused a moment. "I think, Giles," she said 
then — " I think you ought to write and tell all 
this to Sir George Thurso. I feel, I know, that 
he will come to Marian's help." 

Giles Reynolds looked at his cousin keenly. 
" Tour opinion of this man is romantically high. 
Sheila," he said, drily. 

She blushed a little, angrily. " I think it is 
the true opinion," she replied, quietly ; and after 
that they spoke of other things, and then she 
' went away and walked slowly out into the sun- 
shine of the Temple Gardens, and from thence 
back towards Piccadilly. It was hot walking, 
but Sheila loved the sun, and the air was prefer- 
able to the atmosphere of an omnibus, and cabs 
were a forbidden luxury. 

She was walking slowly along Pall Mall^keeij- 
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ing on the shady side, when a cab pulled up 
beside her and George got out 

He was pale, but there was a radiance in his 
eyes that she had never seen before. He took 
her hand in both of his. 

"What happiness to see you! I was just 
thinking of you ! I wanted to give my news to 
you myself. I know you will be glad to hear it 
My boy was bom last night . . . All the world 
seems different !" 

Sheila's eyes filled with tears. His joy, his 
whole presence, thrilled her with a sensation she 
had never had before. She seemed to be whirled 
apart from her old calm, sedate, gentle self, and 
to be swept into a new sphere of thought and 
feeling. There was an exquisite joy, yet an 
exquisite pain for her as she felt the touch of 
George's hand, and heard his voice so laden with 
emotion. A veil was torn from Sheila's heart in 
this moment, and she saw what an aching void 
was there — what a numb pretence was her con- 
tentment, what a depth of passion ran riot be- 
neath her gentle calm. The day was intensely 
hot, but she had grown suddenly cold — cold with 
an immensity of jealousy that not all her beauti- 

fa] spirit could subdue ; the jealousy of a child- 
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less, desolate woman, who saw spread before her 
eyes the story of the truest, most natural, purest 
earthly joy, and who had no share in the story. 

And worse than this mere physical and par- 
donable jealousy, was the overwhelming know- 
ledge that came to her then that here, clasping 
her hand, was the one man in all created beings 
to whom her love, late-born, was given, and who 
must for ever be a stranger without the gates of 
her life ! 
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CHAPTER XVL 

If Sheila had yielded entirely to her own wishes 
she would have spent the remainder of that sum- 
mer far, far away from London ; but, though so 
seemingly free, Sheila had many bonds to tie her 
to town. Cynthia's education was one of the 
strongest of these ties. The girl had joined some 
classes immediately on their return from the visit 
to the Grange, and was working industriously 
and well. To take her away from town before the 
legitimate holidays commenced would be waste 
of money and opportunity. Helen Crawshaw's 
health was another cause that made Sheila put 
self on one side. Mrs. Crawshaw was very deli- 
cate this season. She was unable to do a quar- 
ter of her usual social work, and many days was 
too tired and weak to leave the house ; and on 
these days a little message always went up to the 
tiny abode near the Marble Arch, begging for 
Sheila's company. As her doctors desired Mrs. 
Crawshaw to remain in London for constant 

supervision. Sheila's wish in this one respect was 
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to remain too. Yet, paradoxically, it was at 
Helen Orawshaw's house, and through Helen 
Crawshaw, that she was called upon to meet 
and suffer those very things that made life in 
London so hard for her. She hardly knew 
which trial hurt her the most — ^her constant in- 
tercourse with George Thurso (who never missed 
a day now in paying a visit to his mother's loved 
Mend) or her occasional meetings with the man 
she not only disliked but feared. Lord Oourt- 
feild, like Sir George, was most punctilious in 
paying every sort of pretty attention to Mrs. 
Crawshaw. Had she been a young, lovely 
woman she could not have received more flatter- 
ing remembrance than she received from these 
two young men ; and Sheila herself was touched 
and pleased by the daily visits and gifts of 
flowers and fruit lavished on her friend. 

If only she could have avoided both men she 
would have been content; for she had grown 
used to her peaceftil, sympathetic life with Cyn- 
thia, and her happiest hours were spent in sharing 
Cynthia's studies and superintending Cynthia's 
music. At least, there had been happiness in 
those hours before that hot June day had come 
when George had given her the news of his 
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boy's birth, and her heart had suddenly startled 
her with the revelation of a truth so beautiful 
yet so terrible that it had changed the whole 
tenour of her life, present and future. Sheila, 
indeed, hardly dared let herself gauge the com- 
plex feelings that took possession of her from 
that day. She knew she was an altered being 
outwardly as inwardly, but she was powerless to 
alter this. She winced when Helen Crawshaw's 
eyes would rest upon her questioningly. She 
had the heat always ready as an excuse when 
her pallor was commented on ; and, in truth, the 
passionate fire of sorrow, of yearning, of sud- 
denly awakened comprehension, that never left 
her now, was enough to waste her physical 
strength as it tortured her mentally. 

By some irony of fate, too, it was destined 
that she and George should be drawn into 
closer intercourse than they had ever been. 
They met on a common ground of sympathy 
where Helen Orawshaw was concerned, and 
Marian's fate drew them also together. Zillah's 
sister had made her choice without demur : she 
had cast in her lot with her mother, and had in 
consequence brought down wrath upon her head 
from her father's kinsman, who had come to her 
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rescue so willingly. With the intensity of joy 
that his child's birth signified to him, George 
Thurso had lost the last faint remaining touch 
of bitterness that had marred his character for a 
time. As he had told Sheila that morning, the 
whole world seemed different to him. He had 
no resentful remembrances, even for Zillah's 
mother; the inevitable disappointment of his 
marriage had faded into the background. All 
his hopes and dreams revived in the tiny, weak 
person of his son. Zillah's faults were utterly 
forgotten in the remembrance that she was the 
mother of his child. He was the subject of 
much tender comment from Helen Crawshaw, 
who had indeed rejoiced that a boy had been 
given him, but who had too real a dislike and 
doubt of Zniah to welcome that boy as she would 
have done under other circumstances. She tried^ 
too, to wean George from lavishing too much 
love upon the child. 

" All children are sweet and dear and beauti- 
ful when they are little clinging babies," she 
said now and then wistfully to Sheila. " If we 
could only keep them babies ! But they change 
so soon. In a few years they are ready to* forget 
their own father and mother I I dou\ ^^\3Lt tk^ 
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boy to put too much of his life and heart in that 
baby; disappointment when it comes will be so 
terrible — and disappointment is sure to come 
from the child of such a mother !" 

Sheila, as a rule, tried to be silent on all that 
touched George Thurso ; but once, when words 
similar to these were spoken, her just nature 
seemed to urge her to do battle for Zillah. She 
knew it was a futile task to fight against the 
older woman^fl antipathy to George's wife, but 
she did it, nevertheless. 

^ She is young, and foolish only because she 
is young, dearest,*' was what she urged gently; 
"it is not just to judge her too harshly, and 
motherhood will change her/' 

But Mrs. Crawshaw was unconvinced, and, in 
the matter of judging Zillah, strangely unlike 
her usual gentle self; but her visit at Dunstone 
had given her too many opportunities of reading 
Zillah's character to let her gloss over the faults 
of the surface. 

"She cares just so much for her mother- 
hood," she told Sheila, with an expressive snap 
of her fingers. " With her own lips she told me 
so the last time I saw her. And she is not 

merely foolish, Sheila. A ioo\ i.^ «i ^^at trial, 
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but is manageable. George's wife bas all tbe 
instincts of a creature who can never be gov- 
erned save by what her own desires dictate. I 
cannot tell you how much I dislike her. Why, 
oh, why," Helen Crawshaw asked, half fretfully, 
^^ could he not have made some other choice ? 
Why not have taken the sister ? She is a rough 
diamond, I own ; still, she is a diamond in her 
own way." 

" Lady Thurso has great beauty," Sheila re- 
sponded to this in a low voice. Her own heart 
was asking this same query a hundred times a 
day. Loyal as she was, she could not shut her 
eyes to the difficulties Mrs. Crawshaw sketched 
so vividly, although the possibiUties of foture 
trouble which the older woman saw so clearly 
were hidden from her. She dreaded this con- 
stant reference to Zillah. She was nervous on 
many points now. Her broken nights, her cease- 
less self-castigation, the struggle that lived per- 
petually in Jjer heart, brought about this ner- 
vousness. She had a dread of meeting Zillah, 
of seeing the child. Against herself, that hot, 
suffocating jealousy of Zillah's maternity haunted 
her. She grew more slender and paler every 
day. 
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" I am anxious about Sheila," Mrs. Crawshaw 
said to nearly all the visitors that came to drink 
tea in her boudoir ; <^ she is not used to a cramped, 
small house, and this hot summer is most trying 
to her. Besides, she is turning herself into a gov- 
erness for Cynthia ; it really quite worries me/' 

Mrs, Crawshaw was, in feet, more than wor- 
ried about Sheila's future. Ignorant of all that 
had occurred down at the Grange in the earlier 
part of the year, she could not understand Court- 
feild's attitude. 

" Has he any real intentions ? K so, why does 
he not speak to her ?" she said frequently to her- 
self. She was more eager than ever for this 
marriage to be arranged. Lady Elizabeth Mus- 
grove had spoken out her wish on the matter 
quite freely. 

" There's no creature in the world I should 
welcome more heartily for Bertie's wife than 
Sheila Thurso," she had confided to Mrs. Craw- 
shaw long ago ; but days went by and the en- 
gagement between Courtfeild and Sheila was not 
announced, neither were there any signs that it 
would come. 

Somehow it never entered into Helen Craw- 
ishaw's mind to question Sheila's feelings in this 
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matter. She herself found Lord Courtfeild so 
agreeable, and she saw in him so many excellent 
attributes that with marriage would develop into 
definite qualities, that the idea that this rich, 
handsome young man could be in any degree 
objectionable to any young woman would have 
been preposterous to her. 

" But why does he not speak ?" was what she 
asked herself impatiently ; and, in her blindness 
and goodness of heart, she took opportunity now 
and then to introduce pathetic mention of Sheila 
-—of her patience and goodness in her changed 
life, of her delicacy, and of how desirable it was 
that the girl should have a different position. 

Courtfeild always listened attentively, and with 
a reasonable show of interest discussed the mat- 
ter ; but he never made any declaration of his 
feelings ; nor when he met Sheila, as he did con- 
stantly, did his manner reveal any marked ex- 
pression of feeling to Mrs. Crawshaw's watchfiil 
eyes. To Sheila the man^s whole bearing was 
unendurable. She had with her always the 
vision of that last evening she had spent at the 
Grange; of the dismayed astonishment with 
which she had listened to the declaration of the 
man's feeling for herself; of the geutleufte»«» 'mtk 
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which she had tried to dismiss the subject, and 
then of Coartfeild's fierce, passionate refusal to 
take her answer as decisive. 

*' I am in no hurry. I can wait, Sheila,'' he 
had said to her doggedly, as jshe had nervously 
tried to slip past him and reach the welcome 
solitude of her own room. " I will wait a life- 
time if needs be, but I will win in the end !" 

Sheila had laughed, and not without natural 
scorn for this bombastic threat 

"Please do not be so foolish, Lord Court- 
feild," she had said, haughtily. "I am very, 
very sorry to hurt you. Had I only dreamed 
you had this intention in your mind, I would 
have gone to the other end of the world before 
I would have allowed myself to come here. 
Pray, let us part friends. I am honoured by 
your proposal, but I have absolutely no wish to 
contract a second marriage, and I never desire 
to hear this mentioned again." 

Lord Courtfeild had moved on one side to let 
her pass. " I am an obstinate sort of brute," he 
had answered, and the anger she had kindled 
in him shone from his eyes, " and I don't take a 
failure easily. We will let the matter rest now ; 
but I will wait, Sheila." 
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His words had roused her anger also. " You 
may wait all your life — ^you will never find me 
changed," she had said to him sharply, and with 
that they had parted; and although time and 
absence had softened the very objectionable 
features of this interview to Sheila, yet the re- 
membrance of it came up afresh each time they 
met. To her proud, sensitive nature, Court- 
feild's manner was little less than an af&ont; 
there were times when she was forced to meet 
him that she could hardly endure his presence. 
She construed his easy silence as he meant her 
to construe it. She knew that he had not ac- 
cepted his dismissal, and that something more 
disagreeable was ahead for her in connection 
with him. This would not have annoyed her to 
half the degree it did, had her mind been in its 
former calm condition; but, nervous and un- 
happy and overstrained as she was, the mere 
thought of a further attack from Courtfeild 
made her ill. Mrs. Crawshaw^s manoeuvres for 
her matrimonial future were, unfortunately, hid- 
den from Sheila; for, could she have guessed 
that this loved friend of hers was in a sense 
leagued with Lord Courtfeild, the whole truth 

would have come out, and the matter might 
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have been settled. As it was, Sheila shrank 
even from speaking the man's name when he 
was not present; and Mrs. Crawshaw, eager to 
bring things to a crisis, and fearing that it was 
Courtfeild's fault that this had not happened 
before, was careful to say nothing to Sheila. 

Their chief subject of conversation was George 
Thurso ; and this, though it was a pain to Sheila 
in one sense, was an exquisite pleasure in another. 
She was never tired of hearing his beautiful 
nature discussed and exalted — a fiivourite theme 
with Helen Crawshaw, who, now that George 
had made reparation to Sheila for his one cruel 
wrong, could find no flaw in the man's character 
save that he was too easily moved to compassion 
— ^too trusting, and too much of a dreamer to be 
very practical. Judged by the standard of most 
men, George was decidedly characteristic of 
sentiment rather than of practical common sense, 
and this was evinced more definitely every hour 
he lived. In the days of their greatest grief, 
when the man they loved lay freshly dead in his 
grave, George and his mother had made them- 
selves penniless in order that the honour of their 
dead should be restored to them. Everything 
they possessed had gone to swell the assets 
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necessary to meet the enormous claims of the 
creditors ; and by this whole-hearted sacrifice of 
land and invested moneys they had done much, 
not only to restore confidence in their name, but 
to pay back to those who had suffered by the 
failure of the bank a portion at least of what 
they had lost. And now George was continuing 
the task his mother had set him. 

^^ I shall not rest till the last farthing has been 
paid," he said to Mrs. Crawshaw when, having 
heard from her husband of the matter, she ques- 
tioned him eagerly about it. It was a day when 
Sheila was there, an early July day. Zillah was 
well again, and was to be seen driving about in 
gorgeous finery. Her baby and nurse paid fre- 
quent visits to Mrs. Orawshaw, but she confined 
herself to leaving cards; she had no love for 
Mrs. Crawshaw. 

" This will drain you pretty heavily, George,*' 
his old friend reminded him, gently ; but he only 
laughed contentedly. 

"Oh! I think I can stand it all right. It 
means good management and economy, in a 
sense, of course ; but still it can be done, and it 
must be done also. I shall not rest," he re- 
peated, " till the last farthing has been paid." 
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"Be careful not to rob Prince Baby/' Mrs. 
Crawshaw said, with a faint smile. She was 
very weak and ailing these hot days, and had 
refiised herself to everyone but George. Sheila 
was not regarded as a visitor in the household, 
and Mrs. Crawshaw rarely denied herself the 
pleasure of a chat with George. She had been 
doubly eager to see him on this particular day, 
for she wished to confirm the report her hus- 
band had brought her. " Paul calls you a Don 
Quixote, George," she told him. 

George's face flushed in the way Sheila knew so 
well to mean a rush of deep feeling. " I doubt if 
Mr. Crawshaw would be less * Quixotic' than I am, 
given my circumstances," he answered, quietly. 

Mrs. Crawshaw struck him caressingly with 
her fan. 

" You are a young gentleman who will have 
his own way — ^that all the world knows. After 
all, we should praise instead of blame you. If 
you liked to retaliate you might tell us to mind 
our own business — ^mightn't he. Sheila ? for it is 
certainly no business of anyone's what you do 
with your money, your wife excepted; and I 
presume she has no objection to offer." 

Sheila, who was sorting through some papers 
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for Mrs. Crawshaw, looked up hurriedly at this. 
She understood the sound in Mrs. Crawshaw's 
voice very well ; and she knew this remark had 
not been made lightly. Her eyes caught that 
hot flush on his face once again, and her heart 
thrilled a little. She bent her head over her 
work as he answered Mrs. Orawshaw. 

"My wife knows nothing of the matter as 
yet," he said, steadily, though there was the 
sound as of a new-born suggestion of trouble in 
the voice. " I do not bother her with any de- 
tails of my business ; but even were she to know, 
as she will know now, I feel she will give me 
her entire sympathy in the matter." 

A mist of tears came over Sheila's eyes ; the 
writing on the letters she held grew blurred. 
" Bravely spoken ! And how he loves her !" 
was the thought that ran burningly through her 
heart. It had come to her quite recently as a 
solution for all that had seemed strange — ^this 
fact of George's love for his wife. She had 
doubted it vaguely when she had seen them to- 
gether down at Dunstone ; but this last month 
had swept away the doubt, for no man living 
could have been prouder or sweeter about his 
wife than George had been since his child had 
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been born. Another phase of that cruel, ftitile 
jealousy passed through Sheila's most human 
and lovable heart as she forced the truth home. 
In such a moment as this she felt the torture of 
her secret pass into an actual physical pain; 
quite unconsciously a deep-drawn sigh escaped 
her lips, a sigh that made both the other two 
cease speaking and look at her keenly. 

" George," said Mrs. Crawshaw, promptly, 
« will you do something for me— just take this 
young lady out and plant her in a chair in the 
coolest part of the park ? Sheila — ^I insist !" 

Sheila laughingly offered defiance, though 
George saw that tears lay close to her eyes. " I 
am quite well — ^I don't know why I sighed; 
habit, I suppose," she said. 

George stood in front of her, and pleaded with 
her for many things. " Let me drive you home 
at least," he urged, finally. " I want to speak 
to Miss Cynthia. Well — ^if you will not drive, 
give me the pleasure of walking with you." 

But Sheila refused everything. 

"By-and-by Cynthia is coming to fetch me, 
and she would be dreadfully disappointed if she 
were to find me gone." 

" Cynthia is becoming a nuisance," Mrs. Craw- 
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shaw observed, with a frown and a smUe; and 
then, seeing that for some reason Sheila was not 
her usual calm self, and that she shrank from 
having this remarked, she invented an excuse, 
and sent the girl on an errand to another part of 
the house, and after Sheila was gone she deftly 
turned the conversation back to George's affairs. 

" You will forgive me if I venture to give you 
one small bit of advice," she said, as he held out 
his hand to say farewell. " Speak to your wife, 
George, of all you are doing. She is well now, 
and, believe me, it is right she should know." 

George bent his head and kissed her hand. 

" You are always wise," he said, not very 
steadily. 

He went homewards in a subdued, thoughtful 
way. For once his mind played truant with 
him as he drifted away from reflection on his 
schemes and works. He even forgot to remem- 
ber the little baby features that were so dear to 
him, and Zillah and her many strange moods 
slipped into momentary oblivion. He was think- 
ing of Sheila and those unshed tears that had 
lain in her sweet eyes; and the vision of her 
pale, troubled, eloquent face held him in a 
waking dream till his home was reached. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The summer days that were so trying to 
Sheila were scarcely less so to Marian West-lake. 
She had been very peaceftil and comfortable in 
her new home, when the trouble about her 
mother arose. Marian had suffered sharply 
when she had heard some months previously of 
her mother's mad infatuation and intended 
marriage with a man young enough to be her son. 

" This must end badly," she had said to Giles 
Reynolds at that time in one of her rare 
moments of confidence ; but she had not antici- 
pated how bad that end was to be. 

Mrs. Westlake up to the time of ZillaVs 

marriage had still been a handsome woman, 

whose many weaknesses had been kept in check 

very considerably by her straitened means. 

With the advent of money and independence 

she had quickly drifted into those habits which 

were natural to a mind such as hers ; and when 

the inevitable punishment had followed on her 

cra&& folly and vanity she had fallen back into 
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an old trick of flying to stimulants for solace 
and courage. She was utteriy unfit to be left 
alone, and as their old kinsman absolutely re- 
fused to have her within his doors, there was 
nothing for Marian to do but to leave her new- 
found home and devote herself to the future 
care of her mother. This all occurred at the 
time when Zillah's child was born ; and Marian 
was as eager as George to keep the truth from 
her sister. 

George and she met frequently, and the barrier 
of resentftil pride was broken down in Marian's 
heart when she found herself learning George's 
qualities for the first time. It no longer hurt 
her as it had done that her mother should ac- 
cept money from Zillah's husband. Intercourse 
with George softened away all the disagreeables. 

For herself, she was independent of George's 
help, for her old uncle, moved no doubt by the 
right purpose of the giri, although he had dis- 
approved so strongly of what she had done, had 
written to Giles Eeynolds announcing his inten- 
tion to allow Marian henceforward the income 
of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 

The money was to be paid through Giles, who, 
also at Marian's eager request, undertook to 
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manipulate her mother's allowance. By this 
means some check might be held on her. 

" Do not ^ve her any money over and above 
what you consider necessary for her living ex- 
penses. She has never been used to money," 
Marian had said to George in one of their early 
meetings, " and please don't scruple to be severe 
with her if she writes to you." 

George flung himself heart and soul into 
Marian's arrangements. He had tried hard to 
induce her to go to see Zillah at least once, but 
Marian refused definitely. 

" Far better not," she had said in her rough 
way. " I know you won't misunderstand me, but 
our lives lie in such different grooves, and as 
circumstances are it is better that neither mother 
nor I have anything to do with Zillah." 

The temptation of seeing the child was too 
strong for Marian, however. She hungered to 
look on Zillah's baby, and at George's orders 
the nurse carried the child to the lodgings where 
Marian and her mother were located as soon as 
it was able to be taken out. 

There had been a very quiet christening cere- 
mony, at which again George had tried to per- 
suade Marian to attend, but in vain ; and, seeing 
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that on the point of remaining outside Zillah's 
life Marian was firm, he ceased to press the 
matter after a time, though not without a sincere 
personal regret; for Marian had won her way 
into his heart, and her pluck and dogged deter- 
mination to do her best in life appealed to George 
strongly. 

He knew it was useless to hope that the offer 
of good fellowship with Marian should come 
from Zillah. "WTiile she had been ill, he had 
been careful not to speak about her mother and 
sister, but as soon as she was strong, George 
told her briefly, and without going into things 
deeply, of his meeting with Marian, and of the 
arrangement by which Mrs. Westlake and 
Marian were to live together. 

Zillah's answer had been characteristic. "I 
hope they will live out of London," she had 
remarked ; and then, " I don't want them here, 
and I hope Marian will look after mothier. She 
worried my life nearly out of me last autumn !" 

" You will not be worried any more," George 
had said quietly to this. 

Zillah made the most of the remainder of the 
season that was left to her. A great many 
people had called on her and seemed interested 
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in her little son. Zillah herself was not inter- 
ested in him in the least She did not under- 
stand duldren, and thought her own bahy a 
tremendous nuisance. (Jeorge's intensity of 
happiness in the child's birth had struck her 
as comic at first, till she began to be jealous of 
his love for the little creature. Instead of being 
touched and pleased by his deeper tone of ten- 
derness to herself, Zillah resented this also, be- 
cause she felt truly it came through the child. 
She was looking very beautiful in those few last 
days of the season, and her greatest joy was to 
show herself everywhere, to sit conspicuously in 
a box at the opera, or to drive in the park, and 
then to read some flattering mention of her 
name in the society papers. She had abready 
been classed among the new beauties. She de- 
veloped a great capacity of spending money, and 
her aspirations took more costly form every day. 
George had given her an ample allowance, and 
asked no questions ; but SSllah was as ^ feckless" 
in money matters as her mother. She spent in- 
discriminately, and was amazed when she was 
reminded one day that she had overdrawn her 
account at the bank. Her craze« unfortunately, 
was for jewels. 
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George had made her many pretty presents, 
with which, as we know, she had been enchanted 
in the beginning; bat Zillah had not been a 
week in town before she realised the poverty of 
her possessions* What were a few paltry 
brooches to the jewels she saw gleaming on 
other women? It gave her a definite pain to 
read of famous diamonds and pearls, and other 
jewels worn by the leaders of fashion — all heir- 
looms in celebrated families ; and it struck her 
as being strange that she had inherited nothing 
of this sort, being George's wife. Surely there 
must have been some family jewels which she 
should have had. 

She had meditated upon this in the early part 
of the season ; then had come her child's birthj 
and for a long time she had forgotten the matter ; 
but with restored health, all Zillah's ambitions 
and vanities were revived stronger than ever. 

George's reply to her query was very simple, 
but to her most vexatious. " There are no family 
jewels ! my mother had some magnificent dia- 
monds and other things^ but these were all sold 
at the time of my father's death," he told her. 

Strangely enough, Zillah had asked this ques- 
tion of George at luncheon time on the very day 
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of his interview with Mrs. Crawshaw, when she 
advised him to put all his husiness plain before 
his wife. As he reached his house, and went up 
to dress for dinner, George lost his haunting 
thought of Sheila, and remembered all he had 
temporarily forgotten. 

He sighed faintly as he realised how much it 
would cost him to tell Zillah of what he had 
done ; but Helen Crawshaw^s words had seemed 
to him to carry a reproach, and he determined 
to open his heart to his wife that night. It could 
not be immediately, he decided, for they had 
some people dining with them, and then they 
were due at the opera ; but a little circumstance 
served to hasten the matter. As he was running 
down from the nursery, where he had spent ten 
happy minutes with the child, he met Zillah 
coming out of her room. It was no new thing 
for George to be struck with admiration for his 
wife's appearance; but to-night Zillah looked 
more brilliantly handsome than usual. She wore 
a gown of white satin gleaming with jewelled 
embroideries, and she had a particularly radiant 
effect, which George realised only vaguely at 
first. As she passed down the stairs before him, 
however, he looked at her more closely and no- 
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ticed that she wore a coronet of magnificent dia- 
monds standing high in her dark hair, and that 
other diamonds flashed from her throat and ears. 
He was startled into silence at first, but as they 
stood alone in the drawing-room (a room typical 
of Zillah, heavily-scented, over-draped, over-fur- 
nished) he found words. 

" You are very beautifiil to-night, Zillah," he 
said with a smile; ^^but these diamonds are 
something new, are they not ? I '* 

Zillah interrupted him glibly. She had taken 
a sharp, quick look at him when they had met. 
As a rule George was such a dreamer, he never 
either realised or questioned what she wore ; she 
had therefore half counted on passing him unno- 
ticed on this occasion; but she had prepared 
herself with an explanation all the same. 

" They are not real,'' she said, telling the un- 
truth quite calmly ; " they are French diamonds 
— ^are they not good ? Everybody wears them 
now ; they make a splendid effect, and I wanted 
something for my head awfully badly." 

George looked at her dubiously. The dia- 
monds shone with such brilliancy, it was hard to 
believe they were imitations, yet to question her 
word was impossible. Hia le^A. i^^Wd^^^ak ^^^ 
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of aversion that she should descend to this sort 
of folly. 

^^ I am old-fashioned, I suppose — but I detest 
everything that is not real/' he said, a little 
sharply. 

Zillah laughed also, sharply. 

"My dear George, how absurd! but if you 
really do hate these, give me something real. I 
shan't object, I can tell you." 

Contact with innumerable smart, slangy people 
had given Zillah a new manner. She was very 
quick to adapt herself to any influence that was 
sympathetic to her ; her " gaucherie'* had gone ; 
she was quite at her eaae when she could talk 
loudly and laugh freely. George had been with 
her so rarely during the months she had spent 
immediately on her arrival in town from Dun, 
stone, that much that she did and most of the 
people she mixed with were unknown to him. 
He was quite unaware, for instance, that Court- 
feild had drifted into being quite an intimate 
friend of his wife's, and the change in Zillah's 
manner had never been so clearly revealed to 
him as now. There was an element of grandeur 
about Zillah that could have amused him had he 
not felt, as he did TiOVJ,^«^\.^^ Oa»si^had de- 
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veloped a new phase in her nature — one that 
would be painful rather than amusing. The 
doubt as to her affection for him stung him afresh 
to-night He had learned to forget that doubt 
during the past few weeks, and he had honestly 
prayed, as he had first held his child in his arms, 
that time might lead their lives into cW 
sympathy with such a link to draw them to- 
gether. 

It was the first time Zillah had given expres- 
sion to the discontent she had felt so often. She 
had slipped away from her nervous dread to 
have the subject of their marriage put before 
her. Probably she had grown to know George 
well enough by now to be sure that he would 
never recall that disagreeable past ; and this had 
given her courage. 

George did not answer at first. This was his 
opportunity for speaking out freely, as Helen 
Crawshaw had advised ; but it cost him a great 
effort to carry that advice into practice. Zillah's 
words had pricked him sharply. 

"I would willingly give you jewels, Zillah,*' 
he answered her, coldly, " if it were in my power 
to do so." 

Zillah, buttoning her gloves and not looking 
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at him, sliragged her shoulders at this, but after 
a moment she said, impatiently : 

** Are we, then, so very poor ? I overheard 
some people talking about your uncle's property 
the other day, and from what they said I should 
have thought we had a lot of money." 

George took a long, slow look at her. She 
wore her costiy clothes and brilliant jewels very 
bravely ; few women would look handsomer than 
Zillah that night at the opera ; but a sudden re- 
pugnance, a definite dislike, crept into the man's 
heart for her. Since that night when he had 
driven away from her mother's humble home, 
with a bewildered and oppressed anger for her 
crowding his every thought, he had never felt 
towards her as he did now. In such a moment 
all the tender feelings that the birth of his child 
had wrapped about the mother were dispelled. 

" I think you do not know the real state of 
the case," he said, coldly; and in a few dry 
words he sketched their actual financial posi- 
tion, telling her what it was he had done, and 
what he was about to do— leaving nothing 
untold, in fact. 

Zillah turned very pale. She had only dimly 

understood the story of his father's death and 
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ruin. She had certainly never understood how 
closely and keenly the memory of this father 
lived in George's heart This clear, practical 
statement of what it signified to them in hard 
cash brought home to Zillah, far sooner than 
any amount of words, the fidelity of the man to 
his dead. Already she had begun to sum him 
up as being mean. Contrasted with others 
around her, George was assuredly not lavish or 
generous. The presents he gave her were con- 
temptibly poor, she considered — ^her allowance 
fitr too little. Their life generally was much 
less luxurious than it ought to have been. In- 
stead of having spent thousands on that dull old 
Dunstone, why could not George have bought 
a smart house in town, and established his wife 
as she should be established ? The girl who had 
never known any other form of travelling about 
town in those bygone days than an omnibus or 
the underground railway had quickly grown 
aggrieved because her carriage had only a single 
horse, and she had no footman ! 

She was so deeply upset, so angry at what 
George had told her, that words would not come. 
This certainly was a condition of things she had 

never dreamed of. It was true, as she had said, 
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that she had heard comment on her husband's 
inheritance, and it had given her a thrill of ex- 
ultant pride to realise that this wealth should be 
hers also. To even imagine that quite one-half 
of their yearly income would have to be set apart 
for the next few years to meet these old liabilities 
was something that Zillah could not grasp all at 
once. The knowledge was too bitter, coming at 
a moment when the need for money was greater 
with her than it had ever been. She seemed to 
feel the weight of the unpaid jewels she wore as 
she turned to greet their first guest, and the 
amount of money she owed came back to her 
mind with a rush. 

" But I am his wife, and ought to come before 
all the rest of the world put together," she said 
to herself suddenly, and after a while she laughed 
bitterly ; " thank goodness, I can get all the credit 
I want, and if he can pay his father's beastly old 
debts he can pay mine too." 

That night saw the beginning of a new exist- 
ence between George Thurso and his wife. Zil- 
lah gave no outward sign of her deep selfish 
anger ; she only showed a decided inclination to 
go her own way, to amuse herself and to live her 
life apart from him. And some wrong, perhaps. 
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should be dealt out to George inasmuch as he 
did not interfere with her. The things, indeed, 
that made Zillah's pleasure were out of his 
sphere, but that was not the reason that held 
him aloof; it was the knowledge now that his 
very first instinct about Zillah had been, alas ! 
only too correct — ^that she had been a clever in- 
trigante, not a heedless love-sick girl, and that 
all the good his own charity and tenderness of 
heart had imagined in her nature had no exist- 
ence whatever. It could not have been possible 
for Zillah to do many things she did if there had 
been a spark of real affection or of gratitude in 
her. He was conscious of a hot feeling of self- 
contempt when he recalled those early days of 
their married life when he had dreamed of such 
impossible hopes for their future. He was easily 
blinded, he told himself bitterly and sadly, as 
the full and blighting realisation of his great mis^ 
take was forced home. His one sqarce of conso- 
lation, his one gleam of happiness in his life, was 
his child. But for this little helpless, delicate 
creature George would have found it hard to face 
all that his union with Zillah now signified ; the 
child, however, made all things bearable. He 
would have supported a thousand heavier disa^ 
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pointments and regrets only to have, as he had, 
the daily vision of this little child — ^his own child, 
the creature in whom was centred all his high- 
est hopes and sweetest thoughts. At the end 
of the season there was a division of the small 
family, Zillah, who had received an invitation 
for herself and George to a very smart house 
in Scotland, accepted the invitation, without 
reference to her husband and without hesita- 
tion. 

George heard of her plans in silence. 

" You need not come if you don't want to,*' 
Zillah told him; and she was sharply disap- 
pointed when he answered her that he should 
come for a brief time. 

" I will join you," he said, " and bring you 
home, but firstly I must go to Dunstone, and the 
child must go to the sea. I thought we might 
have taken a house somewhere on the East 
Coast ; in fact, I have been inquiring about one, 
but " 

"Dunstone is very healthy — ^you are always 
ramming that down my throat — ^why not let 
baby go there ?" 

George curbed his temper. 

"Make your own plana, and leave me to 
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make plans for the child. This journey to Scot- 
land will be expensive, Zillah," he added, an in- 
stant later. " I will write you a cheque." 

He gave her two hundred pounds ; it was a 
drop in the ocean to Zillah, but she took it 
eagerly, for ready money was always needed; 
and then he inquired if she had contracted 
any debts. 

Zillah, bold enough in some things, was a ripe 
coward in others. She was, moreover, a pro- 
crastinator, and she always liked to postpone to 
the morrow what she ought to have done imme- 
diately. Her creditors were not pressing, either ; 
they would be content if they were paid in a 
yearns time, and Zillah was afraid if George 
' were to know even a quarter of what she owed, 
he would punish her by not permitting her to 
go to Scotland. 

She prevaricated, therefore. 

" I owe a few pounds," she told him, lightly. 
" I will pay them before I go up north." 

She had reckoned on having what she called 

a holiday in Scotland without George, and not 

being endowed with too much tact, she set to 

work to try and prevent his coming. 

"Pm afraid you won't enjoy it much," she 
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said to him ; " we shall be very mach too noisy 
for you. I shall only stay a fortnight" 

"I shall come and join you as I said," George 
answered to this. He saw her drift, and resented 
it, for many reasons. "Had you asked my 
advice, I should not have permitted you to 
have accepted Lady Monteith's invitation. 
She is a kind woman, but her set is objection^ 
able." 

" It is amusing," Zillah retorted. " I know," 
she added, recklessly, "you would like me to 
be shut up for ever with dowdy old women like 
Mrs. Crawshaw; but you see I am young, 
George, and I mean to eiyoy myself a bit before 
I go under altogether." 

They had no more words on the matter. Li * 
the first days of August, Zillah and her maid 
went north, and George, having obtained good 
airy lodgings himself, escorted his child and 
nurse down to the sea. He had chosen a quiet, 
little, unknown place, where the wind blew in- 
vigoratingly from the broad ocean, and he lived 
there as many hours as he could spare from the 
work he had at Dunstone. 

He was happy journeying down to this little 
village by the sea. He fancied each time he 
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came that the baby had a glimmer of recogni- 
tion in its big, grey-blue eyes; and the day 
when the child could lisp his name, and turn 
to him for fatherhood, would be the sweetest 
day in all his life to George Thurso 1 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

With the waning of summer into mellow 
autumn. Sheila seemed to drift back a little into 
her former bright, vigorous self. She had felt 
far from well all through the summer, and when 
Cynthia's holidays had arrived, she had been 
almost too tired, mentally and physically, to 
make plans for their little " villeggiatura," a fact 
which Giles Reynolds sharply discerned, and as 
sharply manipulated. Away down on the East 
Coast he had a sister married to a flourishing 
doctor, and before Sheila had time to expostu- 
late, or to thoroughly comprehend what was 
happening, Cynthia and she had been swept off 
to the pretty Norfolk seaport to remain as guests 
in their cousin's house till it was time for Cynthia 
to return to her classes. 

Mrs. Crawshaw had hoped rather wistfully 
that Sheila would have gone with her to Carls- 
bad, but Sheila had been obliged to refuse. A 
journey abroad was expensive, and Cynthia 
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could not be left alone. Moreover, Sheila had 
had a yearning upon her too strong for words, 
to be separated for a time from all that made up 
the association and atmosphere of her life in 
town. So long as she was near Mrs. Crawshaw, 
she was bound to come in contact with those 
things which it was her eager longing to avoid. 
Even if neither Lord Courtfeild nor George 
Thurso were directly about Mrs. Crawshaw, 
their names would be constantly on her friend^s 
lips, and Sheila, towards the end of that hot, ex- 
hausting summer, had arrived at a stage when 
she almost prayed she might never see, or hear 
mention of, at least one of these men again. 

Her visit to the sea, and daily intercourse with 
a happy, busy household, worked a tremendous 
cure in her overstrained nervous system. After 
a fortnight she could find herself ready to smile 
at all her vague fears, and discomforts, concern- 
ing Lord Courtfeild, and hy the end of her stay 
she had well-nigh dismissed the man from her 
remembrance altogether. The other keener, 
more distressful matter which had tortured her 
heart of late, yielded also to the beneficial effect 
of her surroundings. She was able, for the first 
time/ to probe into that secret that wae eatiaag its 
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way into her heart, and, bringing it to light, 
gaze upon it calmly. 

Back in town, she had shrunk from the mere 
thought of such self-analysis ; she had had the 
horrible distraught sensation that even to let 
herself dwell upon the remembrance of George 
was to commit a wrong. With a healthy renewal 
of mental and bodily strength, however, Sheila 
regained command of herself, and she com- 
muned with herself long and frequently over 
the struige passion that had been bom so sud- 
denly into her life. She could arrive at no sort 
of conclusion as to why this should have come. 
She accepted it as much a convincing fact as the 
fact that she was a living creature was convincing. 
She felt her first unbearable unhappiness, in par- 
ticular, that first burning sense of jealousy fidl 
from her by degrees ; it no longer jarred or hurt 
her as though some sensitive nerve were touched 
roughly, when she pictured George and Zillah 
together. On the contrary, she dwelt mostly 
upon their mutual life, and she found herself 
praying and longing that the happiness brought 
to the man at least, by the advent of his child, 
might increase and strengthen every day. In 

that whole-hearted generosity which only a 
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woman's love is capable of, Sheila longed to be 
able to stand beside Zillah and help her in all 
the difficulties which might beset her ; she re- 
gretted deeply that she had not tried to cultivate 
a friendship with George^s wife when they had 
first met, and when her heart had been innocent 
of all secrets. She deplored this for many 
reasons, of which Marian's wistful request to 
her in the past was not the least ; but this she 
knew now was a chance utterly lost to her, for 
ZiUah's attitude towards herself was decided and 
openly unsympathetic. 

Sheila made sundry little plans in her mind 
for helping Lady Thurso, nevertheless ; and her 
first resolve in this direction was to try and woo 
Helen Crawshaw into a kinder attitude to Sir 
George's wife. Mrs. Crawshaw could be, in 
fact, far more valuable as a friend for Zillah than 
she herself could have been, and somehow the 
uneasy thought crossed Sheila's mind that there 
must come a time — perhaps before very long — 
when Zillah would need some such influential 
friend to give her support. Of all that passed 
in the Thursos' home life Sheila was naturally 
ignorant. She gleaned such knowledge as she 
had about Zillah's acquaintances and doings^ 
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from the papers. She had abeady seen that 
Lady Thurso's beauty had been discovered, and 
she was aware of ZUlah's visit to Scotland, be- 
cause her mother and sister Enid happened to 
be feUow-guests with Sir George's wife at Lady 
Monteith's house. Mrs. Reynolds had ap- 
parently broken through her self-imposed rule 
of silence with her eldest daughter, only to have 
an excuse of abusing Zillah, and girding at 
Sheila through this. It was natural that a 
woman of the type of Sheila's mother should 
find everything objectionable in Zillah. 

" A vulgarian au bout des cmglesj without the 
good points of a thorough middle-class," was 
Mrs. Reynolds's definition of George's wife, 
written bluntly to Sheila. " Never have I met 
a more detestable young woman! She cannot 
speak decently, covers herself on all occasions 
with jewels (and such jewels ! Your poor hus- 
band's money will not last long at the rate these 
two people are living), and is an atrocious fiirt. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance, I think, 
that her husband should allow her to be up here 
alone, but she certainly does not seem to miss 
him, and will not, I am sure, be too glad when 
he comes. As for myself, I need hardly say X 
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shall be far enough before he arrives. It mad- 
dens me to realise how badly you have played 
your cards. . . . The knowledge of what you 
had, and what you lost, all through your own 
stupidity, is most exasperating ! ... To see this 
woman flaunting about with more jewels and 
laces and gowns than she can count, and then to 
think of you and your miserable poverty is more 
than I can stand ; and I suppose you will pretend 
that you are as happy without these things as 
with them. • • • I have only one satisfaction 
about these horrid Thursos — ^they are bound to 
come to some sort of grief. . . . Even with such 
an income as theirs, extravagance and gambling 
can make a big difference. She plays cards 
every night, and the stakes get heavier each 
time. Lady Monteith was grumbUng fright- 
fully about it to me yesterday. ... I am not 
sure that I shan't leave earlier than I intended. 
This woman is ju^t the class I consider so in- 
jurious for girls like Enid to meet. They get 
all sorts of ideas from them" (Mrs. Reynolds 
was clear as to what she intended to convey, 
though her method of expression was somewhat 
hazy), "and are naturally envious, seeing so 
many jewels and things. ... I hear you are 
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Btaying with your consin Edith ; of conrse, this 
is all on a par with your present condition, 
though even you must find life in a third-rate 
doctor's house hardly enjoyable. Edith lost 
caste altogether in my eyes when she • . •" 

But beyond this SheUa had not troubled to 
read. In certain things her mother was as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and since these certain things provoked senti- 
ments in Sheila's breast as equally unalterable, 
the best plan was to avoid coming in contact 
with them. She discounted her mother's de- 
scription of Zillah, knowing with what prejudice 
Mrs. Reynolds must deal with anything or any* 
body connected with George Thurso; still, 
though she did this, enough of what was the 
reality remained to trouble her. This rumour 
of Zillah's extravagance was no new story to 
Sheila. More than one person had brought the 
matter of Lady Thurso's wonderfol diamonds 
and extraordinary gowns to Mrs. Crawshaw's 
sick room during the last days of the season, 
and the invalid had had her own theory on the 
subject 

" This is her way of answering George's sacri- 
fice/' she said to Sheila, confidentially. ^^ I felt 
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it would go hardly with him when he had to 
share his scheme with her.'* 

Even then Sheila had tried to give Zillah a 
little help. 

" Don't you think it is rather unfair to judge 
her so harshly without knowing anything defi- 
nitely, dear?'' she had said hurriedly tin d softly; 
yet she had felt as she spoke these words that 
her friend's thought might be sadly near the 
truth. After the arrival of that letter from her 
mother, Sheila drifted out of any further news 
of the Thursos. She corresponded frequently 
with Marian Westlake, but Zillah was never 
mentioned in these letters. Marian was not a 
particularly happy letter writer, and when she 
had discussed the weather and sent many mes- 
sages to Cynthia, her epistle usually came to an 
abrupt close. She never by any chance spoke 
of her mother, and it was not till Sheila was 
back in her little London home again that she 
heard, through Giles, of the difficulties which 
Marian had, and would have to tackle, in con- 
nection with her mother and her daily life. 
Sheila's own proud and delicate heart winced in 
sympathy for this other girl, whose task hence- 
forth would be to battle with the cunning craving 
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of a criminally weak, selfish nature. Knowledge 
of all that signified Marianas life made an incon- 
gmoas setting to the occasional reference that 
the society papers gave to Marian's sister. 

Back in town. Sheila soon learnt that Sir 
George and Lady Thurso were no longer in 
Scotland. They were abroad, and were not ex- 
pected to return to England before November. 
Sheila was conscious of a sensation of relief as 
she read tins information. She was glad to be 
home again. London, so fiir as the fiishionable 
world went, was empty still, though September 
was creeping into October, but Sheila did not 
want the fiishionable world. She missed her 
usual walk across the park to Mrs. Crawshaw's 
house, but she set herself another walk instead 
• — that of going towards Kensington Gku^ens to 
meet Cynthia on her return from her studies. 
Helen Crawshaw was kept abroad by her doc- 
tors, and Sheila of late had had many anxious 
moments about her firiend. Had it not been for 
her sister she would have gone for a week or so 
to Nice, whither Mrs. Crawshaw had migrated ; 
but having taken Cynthia's young life into her 
hands, she was not free to do all she wanted. 

She was walking through the park one warm 
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afternoon (but for the carpet of leaves that 
strewed the paths and defied the neat sweepers, 
the day might have been June instead of Sep- 
tember), and her thoughts were busy planning 
out the immediate fature for Cynthia as she 
walked. The girl had developed very marked 
musical talent, and was eager to have this talent 
encouraged, and Sheila in consequence was as 
eager to help her little sister as much as she 
possibly could. She turned over many plans in 
her mind as she sauntered along, most charming 
to look at in her simple, well-cut black gown 
and wide black straw hat. She had the air of a 
girl altogether, and quite justified the doubt ex- 
pressed so often to Cynthia by her fellow-pupils 
when they sometimes caught sight of Sheila, that 
this tall, most pretty elder sister could be a 
married woman. 

She had started earlier than customary this 
afternoon. Cynthia could not be in sight for 
another hour, so, as the sun was so warm. Sheila 
walked across to a clump of trees, and taking 
one of the few remaining chairs, sat down to sort 
out her thoughts quietly. She gave a great 
start, a wave of hot, distressed colour dyed her 
&ce a few moments later, when she found her- 
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Belf addressed softly by name, and Lord Court- 
feild appeared suddenly beside her, very hand- 
some, very smart as nsaal, and to Sheila most 
unwelcome. 

" To-day I am in luck," the young man said, 
as he took her unwillingly given fingers in his. 
" You are not in your customary hurry — it is too 
early for Cynthia, I expect." He laughed as he 
saw her puzzled and annoyed expression. "I 
have been following you for more than a week 
past," he explained. "You are a splendid 
walker. Sheila." 

She flushed again slightly, and drew back in 
her chair. All her old distrust and vivid dislike 
to the man broke into life once more in her 
heart. She saw instantly how right she had 
been to doubt his seeming acquiescence to her 
will, and she had a nervous dread that to-day 
was to be a repetition of their former disagree- 
able interview. 

" You are not abroad then," she said, coldly, 
feeling she must say something if she would 
stave off personal matters. 

He had drawn up another chair from a neigh- 
bouring tree, and, with an insinuated permission, 
had seated himself in it. 
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" I have been all over the world, I think, since 
last we met — ^to Cowes, to Scotland, to Homburg, 
to Carlsbad, to Aix, also to ,** naming the sea- 
port where Cynthia and she had spent their hoi- 
idays, " and now back to London. You had no 
idea I was so near you in August last, had you ?" 
he asked with a laugh. 

Sheila made no answer, but every Une in her 
face expressed to him the objection she felt to all 
he intended to convey. 

There was everything in her manner to chill 
him ; it was more than evident to him that the 
barrier he had sworn in his heart to beat down 
between this woman and himself was as strong, 
as deeply rooted as ever. It was not merely a 
sense of hurt vanity that came to Courtfeild as 
he realised this. Sheila's dislike gave him a 
pang of another description, for, as Mrs. Craw- 
shaw had foreseen, he had put all that was best 
in himself into his love for her, and though, with 
such a nature as his, the influence of any pure, 
sweet woman might have only been transitory, 
yet for the moment Sheila's hands could have 
had the power to make another man of him. 

He had been very patient all these months 

because he had seen that nothing was to be 
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gained by forcing the situation. Patience was 
not ordinarily one of his virtues, but in Sheila's 
case he had imagined it to be the one and only 
r6le to play* He knew he had Mrs. Crawshaw 
on his side, and through this friend he had hoped 
to achieve much. Thus throughout the months 
that had elapsed since Sheila's visit to the Grange 
he had been silent, accepting his dismissal very 
philosophically to all outward appearances, but 
adding determination to determination to break 
Sheila's will to his, each time they were brought 
in contact. Her sharp regret at sight of hun, 
her most palpable desire to be free of him, jerked 
him now for the first time out of his easy con- 
viction that time and patience would work every- 
thing as he wished. 

A dull red flush crept over his brow as he told 
this unpleasant truth to himself. Sheila was not 
looking at him, but she was conscious all the 
same of his anger, and her own indignant anger 
was kindled against this man. She tried to dis- 
semble her feelings and to speak naturally, but 
the effort was almost beyond her. 

Lord Courtfeild humoured her in a sense : he 
spoke of their mutual friends. Sitting back in 
his chair, digging his stick with savage quiet- 
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ness into the earth, he gave her some late news 
of Mrs. Crawshaw; he also spoke of the 
Thursos. He did this deliberately; a sudden 
thought had flashed into his mind, a vague 
idea that had found its birth weeks before in a 
few peevish words that Zillah had said — ^words 
that had conveyed nothing to him at the mo- 
ment, but which took definite form in his mind 
now. 

He spoke of George with the contempt that 
was habitual with him when he discussed men 
who were not in his own intimate set, and who 
held slightly higher doctrines to his own, and 
there was a curious tone in his voice as Zillah's 
name passed his lips, a tone which jarred on 
Sheila in a way she could not have explained. 

"Lady Thurso is making a great reputation 
for herself as a beauty. I hear she has fasci- 
nated everybody at Homburg,'* he said, with a 
faint smile. 

" She is very handsome," Sheila said, quietly; 
it amused her slightly to read his intention in 
thus discussing Zillah. It certainly was a fool- 
ishness on Courtfeild's part to imagine that 
praise of Zillah could vex Sheila. She was a 

very womanly woman ; still, she was above the 
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more commonplace failings of her sex. But a 
very different feeling rushed through her when 
in a casual sort of way he spoke of the little 
Thurso child. 

"You know, of course, it was awfully ill a 
little while back — measles, or something of the 
sort — and now it is stone blind, I am told. 
They are having it treated by some celebrated 
German specialist. Thurso is making an awful 
fuss about this baby, but Miladi is happily igno- 
rant of all maternal anxiety,'' he said, in his 
smooth, indifferent sort of way. He was watch- 
ing Sheila's face with eyes that passionately 
noted her increased beauty, her exquisite sweet- 
ness of expression; and as these words were 
spoken he saw an extraordinary change come 
over her delicate face, and with that change that 
curious idea Zillah had given him developed into 
a conviction. For a few seconds the man's heart 
beat too wildly for any emotion to be quite defi- 
nite ; but as he grew calmer he realised that he 
was absolutely beaten, and that though he might 
force this woman to become his wife, he could 
never touch her heart — ^never once proclaim 
himself her master. 

They both sat silent a long time after that 
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speech. Sheila's eyes had a mist of tears in them 
as she told over to herself the story of sorrow 
these few indifferently-spoken words must con- 
vey to the heart of the man she loved. His child 
to be suffering — ^to be robbed of sight — ^perhaps 
even to have its small life put in danger by this 
illness ! The picture was one too sad for her to 
look upon all at once. She had before her eyes 
the vision of George's radiant face that hot June 
morning when he had told her of his boy's birth 
and of all the joy it signified to him. It was ter- 
rible to try and realise the man now, with anxiety 
replacing joy, and doubt and fear chasing away 
his happiness. 

Courtfeild watched her closely, sullenly. Her 
face with its varying expressions was as eloquent 
as a book. He cursed himself impatiently that 
he should have been so blind all this time. Now 
that the veil had been rent from his eyes, he re- 
called many small things that had escaped him in 
the past — ^things trivial enough, yet fully signifi- 
cant now, all pointing to the bitter truth that 
the heart of this woman, so firmly shut to him- 
self, could offer up a life-long devotion to another 
man, even though, as in this case, it must be a 
hopeless love. How little Sheila could have 
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imagined the Bwirl. of hot thought, or the dis- 
astrous meaning of these thoughts, that was 
masked by Courtfeild's calm bearing. Lost for 
a time in her sorrowftd regret for the man she 
loved and for the little child so dear to him, she 
had drifted away from her first uncomfortable 
sensation brought by Lord Courtfeild s presence, 
and she woke with a start when he suddenly 
rose, and, hat in hand, held out his hand for 
farewell. 

**I shan't trouble you any more," he said, 
with his inscrutable smile, " I am off abroad to- 
night Li all probability I shall join the Thursos. 
Can I carry any message for you? Sympathy 
for him, of course" — Courtfeild smiled again as 
he brushed his hat lightly with his glove before 
replacing it — "and for her, nothing. Funny 
how all you women combine to dislike this other 
woman. In your case, of course, there is a 
slight explanation ; but for others" — ^he shrugged 
his shoulders. It pleased him to note that those 
last few words of his had struck her, although 
he did not suppose she imagined with what I 
malice they had been spoken. "Lady Thurso \ 
often tells me I am her only friend," he said, 
still in the same half-laughing way, as he re- 
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leased Sheila's hand. ^^ She prefers a man for a 
friend, she also tells me. All the women she 
knows are either envioiis of her beauty or in 
love with her prig of a husband. She must be 
in a bad way, don't you think, when she has to 
Ml back upon me for friendship V^ 

Sheila was very pale. It was no longer pos- 
sible for her to misunderstand the meaning of 
his words. She lifted her beautiful eyes to his 
quietly and looked at him bravely for an instant. 

" Friendship is a great gift and a great respon- 
sibility, Lord Courtfeild," she said, distinctly. 
Then her voice hurried a little. "It may be 
that a noble work or an evil one may be wrought 
by such friendship as you have spoken of. Lady 
Thurso, I fear, does wrong to many women to 
doubt them so quickly; but she is, after all, 
little more than a child, and great wisdom is not 
looked for in a child. Be a true friend to her, 
Lord Courtfeild," Sheila finished, abruptly. 

She did not look aft;er him as he walked away, 
for her heart was thrilling fast, and tears were 
perilously near her eyes ; but she knew that he 
had left her with no good intent in his heart. 
More than this, that he had drawn some of her 
secret from her unbidden, and that in so doing 
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he had realised his own defeat. In such a mo- 
ment, with her mind troubled and unhinged. 
Sheila almost felt she would have preferred that 
she should have been the defeated. Such a man 
was not one to brook £ulure easily, but it was 
not for herself that Sheila feared now. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

After taking good counsel Sheila cam^ to the 
conclusion to let Cynthia start and pursue a 
thorough musical education in London instead 
of going abroad. 

" Quite right, we must uphold our national 
industries," Giles Reynolds said to her with a 
smile, when she told him what she had done* 
^^ Besides, the girl will get all she wants here 
with fer less bother than if you took her abroad^ 
I suppose you have no intention of turning 
Cynthia into a professional." 

" Oh, Giles, if only mamma could hear you," 
laughed Sheila. She had flung herself heart 
and soul into this phase of Cynthia's education ; . 
her own deep love for music would have given her 
a right to share in the younger gu-Ps glowing 
ambition under any circumstances, but situated 
as she was, Sheila actually found her only happi- 
ness in her sister's simple desire, and they 
worked together as if they were students of an 
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equal age. The little house in the Edgware 
Road became the centre of hard work and many 
eager hopes. Sheila was more than glad of all 
the practice, encouragement, and general assist- 
ance she had to give, for she found her burden 
of sorrowful thought and care slip from her in 
this atmosphere of industry and delightful am- 
bition. The weeks flew into months almost like 
magic, the holidays were counted impatiently. 
Cynthia had no pleasure in idleness. Spring, 
when it came, brought a sense of amazement to 
Sheila on its clear crisp air. Was it possible 
that time had passed so fleetly ? she found her- 
self wondering frequently. She felt she was 
even more of a student than Cynthia, and she 
confessed to herself she had never known how 
little she could claim to know, till she began to 
take up life from Cynthia^s point of view. With 
the end of the winter Mrs. Crawshaw came 
back to town, and rejoiced Sheila's heart by seem- 
ing and bein^ very much stronger. 

The older woman did not in the least ap- 
prove of the way Sheila was manipulating 
her life, but all the argument she could urge 
was not strong enough to make Sheila alter 
things. 
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" You ought to go out everywhere this season," 
Mrs. Crawshaw said; "it is absurd burying 
yourself in this way, Sheila." 

"I am quite happy, dearest Helen." 

*^You are very selfish and very obstinate," 
was Mrs. Crawshaw^s unexpected retort; then, 
seeing the look of pained bewilderment in the 
most beautiful eyes before her, she amended her 
first remark. " You are selfish only in reftising 
to let your Mends have some pleasure in and 
for you, Sheila." 

" Do you honestly think I should give anybody 
any pleasure by going out this season ?" Sheila 
asked quite seriously. 

It was an unfortunate remark as it happened, 
for it gave Mrs. Crawshaw a cue how to start an 
attack she had very near to her heart 

" You have it in your power most surely to 
^ve intense happiness to at least one person. 
Sheila ;" then, going on quickly before the girl 
could say anything, " Why did you refuse Court- 
feild?" 

Sheila frowned, and her manner grew a little 
cold. 

"Dear Helen," she said, gently, "you will for- 
give me if I do not discuss this matter." 
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Bat for once Mrs. Crawshaw £Edled in her 
nsnal tact. 

^^ It would have heen such an admirable mar- 
riage/' she said, half fretfully. ^^ My dear child, 
liave you the least idea of the power you have 
over that man ? I assure you you could do just 
what you like with Courtfeild. He is capable 
of being a fine nature if you would only take 
him in hand.'' 

^^I am afraid/' Sheila siud in a low voice, 
" that I have a very great deal of contemjrfj foir 
a nature that refuses to respond to its natural 
goodness unless it first obtains some little thing 
it &ncies for a moment. A man, Helen dear, 
fihould surely be fine on his own aocout^t. If 
Lord Courtfeild is capable of such good qualities, 
does it not strike you as cowardly on his part to 
sink them in everything that is poor unless a 
second person, whom he chances to admire o^ 
desire, consents to come to their rescue T* 

Mrs. Crawshaw looked dismayed. ^I had 
not the &intest idea you disliked him in this 
way," she said, and pursued the matter no 
further than this. But Sheila understood her 
pause, and regretted, too, that her feelings for 
this man bad been bidden from her friend, for 
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then, possibly, things would never have gone so 
fiir, and she might have been spared much 
annoyance. 

Mrs. Crawshaw drove away from that visit to 
Sheila considerably disturbed in her mind. She 
was disappointed, too; she had so very much 
desired this marriage — ^had, in &ct, counted on 
it*— and now Sheila's manner and words had 
completely put an end to that possibility. Mrs. 
Crawshaw had driven to see Sheila, fully deter- 
mined to enforce ber will against the girl's will, 
and insist on arranging a different life for her. 
It seemed to Helen Crawshaw nothing less than 
a sin that a creature so lovely and sweet as 
Sheila should be buried in the simple life she 
was now leading. 

"She must come out with me this year. I 
shall give a ball. It will be a Idnd of reintro- 
duction for Sheila. I must throw Courtfeild and 
her together as mucb as possible, and marry 
them before the end of Hie season. I expect 
Sheila must bave been startled by his proposal 
in the autumn. She only wants to be brought 
out of her shell a little, and then all wUl go 
right** 

Such had been the drift of Mrs. Crawshaw's 
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thoughts as she had driven to pay her visit to 
Sheila, but everything was changed as she drove 
back again. She felt disappointed, and saddened 
too. 

"I am afraid this will go hard with Court- 
feild/' she said to herself. She ordered her 
carriage to take her for a turn in the park be- 
fore she returned home. She could think the 
matter over easier out in the air. 

It was a bright, clear April day ; already there 
was a feathery touch of green in the trees, and the 
flower-beds were a blaze of coloured crocuses. 

Leaning back in her carriage, with her iurs 
pulled closely round her, Mrs. Crawshaw noted 
all that passed about her with but little atten- 
tion. She could not help feeling sorry for Court- 
feild; she knew there was a forcible truth in 
what Sheila had said ; still, she could not help 
liking and being sorry for the man. She had 
seen him occasionally during her long stay in 
!Nice ; he had been for several weeks at Monte 
Carlo, and had run over to her villa now and 
then. It had not needed her son's words to tell 
her he was gambling hard and leading his usual 
reckless life, and she had built on his love for 
Sheila to alter all this. Naturally the real char- 
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acter of Lord Courtfeild had never been revealed 
to this gentle and loyal friend of his ; she judged 
him only by what she saw and by the few whis- 
pers rumour swept to her ears. She found it 
hard, therefore, to understand the strength of 
Sheila^s objection to the man. Her perception 
was not so keen as the younger woman's ; she 
saw nothing to doubt, and much to hope for, 
and she was &r too feminine not to mourn a 
good deal over her broken schemes. As her 
carriage was turning out of the park she caught 
sight of the very man who was occupying her 
thoughts so much. He was walking slowly in 
one of the side paths of the park, and glancing 
quickly, Mrs. Crawshaw saw that his companion 
was a tall, smartly-dressed woman, whose beauty, 
even at a distance, was quickly recognisable. It 
was Zillah. She was talking volubly, moving 
her hands about in a way that was characteristic 
of her. Neither of the two noted the approach 
of Mrs. Crawshaw's carriage; they were evi- 
dently too much engaged in the matter they 
were conversing. Helen Crawshaw drove on to 
her own house conscious of having had a slight 
shock. It was a surprise to her to see that there 
was such an intimate friendship between Court- 
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feUd and the Thursofi. She had had no idea that 
Oeorge and Zillah were in town* Indeed, of 
late she had drifted out of touch with George 
to a great extent. It was so difficult to carry on 
a friendship when Zillah stood so antagonistic- 
ally opposed to it. Not even when Mrs. Craw- 
shaw had written a letter of shocked sympathy 
over the child's illness and subsequent blindness 
had Zillah vouchsafed the smallest acknowledge- 
ment. George had written a very, very sad 
letter, but he had not mentioned his wife's 
name; and after this all the news Mrs. Craw- , 
shaw had of them came from the outside* She 
knew Zillah, at least, had been at Monte Carlo 
in the winter, for the society papers by now had 
fidlen into the custom of noting all that Lady 
Thurso did. She had made herself a reputation 
as an ex<^eedingly handsome young woman of a 
go-ahead stamp, and as such was worthy of jour^ 
nalistic attention; but whether she had been 
alone at Monte Carlo, or whether George had 
been with her, Mrs. Crawshaw did not know. It 
was natural that her thoughts should have turned 
from Sheila and her life, and rested upon Gteorge, 
as she drove homewards and reached her own 
house. All the old affection for the boy she had 
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known so long was revived, and she took herself 
to task for leaving George so long without a 
letter. It seemed to her something moire than 
coincidence that she should on entering find a 
note lying on the hall table addressed in George's 
familiar hand. 

" Sir George came himself, and when he heard 
you were out, ma'am, he left the note,'* Mrs. 
Crawshaw's butler informed her. 

George's note was a brief one : " I have great 
need of a few minutes' chat with you. May 1 
claim the privilege of an old friend, and run in 
this evening after dinner, if you are likely to be 
at home ?" 

Mrs. Crawshaw despatched a telegram bid- 
(ling him come, and passed the intermediate 
time in a state of keen impatience. She felt it 
was no idle quest that prompted George to come 
to her. 

"Oh," she said to herself, with sorrow and 
with anger too, as she sat with a book unread 
in her hands, " how right I was to mistrust this 
marriage ! If only he had not been so impa- 
tient to ruin himself! Even now I can never 
bring myself to understand why he married that 
odious girl.*' 
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When George arrived she kissed him warmly. 

"I have sent Paul to the club; we shall be 
free for an hour or so. I have no engagements 
to-night, and Prank*' — vdth a sigh — "is still 
abroad. Sit down, George, and let me look at 
you. What a century since I have seen you! 
"No; I am not going to talk about mysel£ I 
want all your news. Tell me about little Jack 
before you speak of anything else." 

George's face lightened a little. Tears came 
to Mrs. Crawshaw's eyes as she looked on him, 
he was so changed ; his brown hair was quite 
white at the sides, his youth had gone alto- 
gether. 

" Thank God, the child is well in himself.*' 

" But ," Mrs. Crawshaw paused ; it seemed 

too cruel to speak the words. 

George took up her broken sentence calmly. 

" But the case is absolutely hopeless ; he will 
never see. It seems hard to believe this when 
one looks at his beautiftil eyes !" 

The woman's hand stole out to him, and he 
took it reverently in his. 

" I have come to ask you a great favour," he 
said, changing the subject; he did not look at 
her as he spoke, he seemed burdened with 
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trouble. " I want you to tell me first," he went 
on, "how much money you have been good 
enough to lend Zillah, and secondly, dear friend, 
I want you to give me a promise that you will 
lend her no more. I know your generous heart, 
but " 

There was a long silence, which Mrs. Craw- 
shaw felt she did not know how to break. A 
deep wave of colour had flashed over her face, 
and her breath came sharply for a few seconds. 
Her first instinct, however, was to spare George 
all in her power, and urged by this instinct she 
forced herself to speak. 

"Why did Lady Thurso tell you she had 
borrowed money from me, George dear?" she 
asked, framing her words to sound as little like 
a denial of the fact as possible. 

George sighed. 

" It is a long story altogether. Zillah, I regret 

to say, has no knowledge of the value of money. 

She was rashly extravagant at the close of last 

season, and now the consequences have to be 

met. By accident I discovered yesterday that a 

certain creditor, a jeweller, who has been most 

pressing of late, had been paid in ftill, and when 

I taxed her with this and desired to know how 

S0\ 
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and by what means she had settled so large a 
sum, she oonfessed that it had be^i thraogh your 
help she had been able to do this." 

Mrs. Crawshaw was silent a loi^ while. She 
had never been &ce to &oe with so awkward, so 
thoroughly painfid a position before. Her vesy 
worst fears and doubts of Zillah's nature were 
tiiimst home rongfafy to hex in this evidence of 
the woman's bold wrong-doing. That Aere was 
much more Oeorge oonld have told^ lying be- 
hind his few stnugfatforward words, Helen Craw- 
shaw knew only too welL She was roosed to 
fiirth^ action as he released her hand and drew 
out his cheqoe-book from his coat pocket. 

^Gteorge,'* she said, almost sharply, ^befinre 
we go any farther in this matter I most speak to 
your wife. Forgive me if I seem unkind to you 
in this, but— but I must reaUy insist <m seeing 
La^ Thurso.'* 

He looked at her keenly far an instant, then 
slipped the cheque-book back into Ids breast 
pocket, and caught his breath sharply. '^Oh! 
my €rod I" he said, in a hollow sort oi way, ^ is 
there to be nothing but decdt and lies and fiJse 
dealing everywhere ? I believed her utterly, yes, 
utterly, when she told me she had come to you. 
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I oQght to have known better, bnt I have been 
finch a fool from the begmning, snch a dense, 
dnll-witted fooL" He dropped his fistce in his 
hands, and sat, cronehmg forward in an attitude 
that seemed to belong to physical rather than 
mental pain, and Helen Crawshaw, with her 
eyes blinded with tears, could do nothing bnt sit 
beside him and touch his bowed head with feeble 
yet tender fingers. 

When he rose to his feet suddenly, she rose 
too. 

"Where are you going, George?" she said, 
almost fearfully, for there was a look in his eyes 
she had never seen before. "What are you 
going to do, my dear boy ? Try and hope for 
the best" 

He turned and held both her hands. 

"I am broken-hearted," he said, hoarsely; 
" you have no idea what my life has been all 
this year. I tried so long to hope, as you have 
just said, for something better. I had such 
faith in her. I taught myself to believe there 
was good in her heart and that things would 
change in time, and when the chUd came it 
made all seem possible, although even then I 
should have seen and known better how poor 
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was my chance of happiness. It has been lately 
that I have felt and understood more. In the 
beginning I forgave all because I imagined she 
loved me. That was the big, big mistake I 
made, for she has never loved me ; she is not 
capable of loving any creature save hersel£ 
The— the little child — she turned from it from 

the first — now '* He tried to pull himself 

together, but the strain had been so great his 
nervous strength seemed shattered. 

The gentle, pitying woman soothed him with 
many tender words, though she felt almost 
powerless to work any good in front of so over- 
whelming a sorrow. She would not let him 
leave her, however, till she had talked things 
out with him thoroughly. It was the first time 
George had spoken the truth of his marriage to 
any creature. liTow that the seal was taken 
from his lips he seemed to find a relief in pour- 
ing out all the pent-up disappointment, the 
broken hopes and dreams, the definite suffering 
that existence with Zillah signified. When he 
came to the story of the girl's criminal extrava- 
gance he was very gentle. 

"Perhaps I was wrong to have undertaken 
the working off my father's old liabilities. I 
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fear it was anger over this that incited Zillah to 
be so rash," he said, with a sigh : " yet it seemed 
to me such a distinct duty." 

" G^eorge, you must let me go to your wife. 
Now that she has used my name you will see I 
have the right to speak freely to her. I shall 
not be harsh, but I shall put plain truth before 
her. Everyone has spared her more on your 
account than on her's, but some one rmist speak 
the truth now." Mrs. Crawshaw paused. " I 
fear she is badly surrounded," she said, when 
she spoke again. 

George sf d nothing; his face had grown grey 
looking and tired. 

" If you can do any good I will blesa you all 
my life. I do not hope any longer for happi- 
ness. I recognise that there is no possibility 
in this, but I want to put an end to things as 
they are now ; I want to stand between Zillah and 
her own ruin. She — " he spoke with great dif- 
ficulty, " she has inherited more than one of her 
mother's faults. I have schooled myself to be 
gentle with her, I have done all in my power to 
work her life in with mine — ^I have failed in 
everything." 

"Let me try," Helen Crawshaw answered 
20 ^06 
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him, ^^ perhaps I shall not fail. At least, I shall 
do my best to help you, George, my dear. You 
do not know how I have grieved about you ; if 
you were my own son I could not have felt 
things more keenly." 

George kissed her hands, and she felt his tears 
&Xi on her fingers. 

" Tell her I will do all in my power to build 
up a better future between us, but she must 
come half way to meet me. She may listen to 
you — Gk)d grant it,'* he said, and then he went 
away, and Mrs. Crawshaw was left to ponder 
over all she had heard, with a heart wrung with 
doubts and fears, but steadfast, nevertheless, in 
her intention of doing all a woman could do to 
help another; for her intuition led her to see 
that it was not only George who had need of 
her pity and help, but that Zillfdi herself stood 
in the pathway of immediate danger. 

Mrs. Crawshaw was out early the next day, 
but she did not see Zillah. 

^^ Her ladyship has gone into the <^ountry for 
the day,'' the servant told her as she enquired 
at the door. Sir George, he added, was in the 
City. 
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Mrs. Crawshaw drove away deeply disap- 
pointed. She had started out with every inten- 
tion of pleading with Zillah for her own happi- 
ness—of dealing with the girl in all gentleness. 
She had not in the least expected there would 
be a delay in their meeting. She left no message. 
'^ I will call another day," she told the man, and 
her horses were turned in the dh-ection of 
Sheila's home. 

" An hour with Sheila will do me good/' she 
said to herself. She was conscious for the first 
time of a strange sense of gladness that the plans 
she had made for Sheila's future were all broken. 
That remembrance of Courtfeild and Zillah 
together, not merely disturbed her, it put the 
whole aspect of things differently, more espe- 
cially as she now felt convinced that it must 
have been this man to whom Zillah had turned 
for the help she (Helen Crawshaw) had been 
supposed to give. She had a sense of pily upon 
her for Zillah this morning. 

" Debt and money difficulties are not crimes, 
but with such a nature as Zillah's who knows to 
what they might not lead ?" was what she said 
to herself. " In such a case as this, Courtfeild, 
I fear, is not a wise or good friend. I wish I 
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knew where to find him. I would have no hesi- 
tation in speaking out my mind quite ireely to 
him. Now I suppose it will be my luck to find 
Sheila out too." 

But Sheila was at home, and at the sound of 
her friend's voice she came running down the 
little staircase to meet her. Her face had a curi- 
ously worn, pallid look, she seemed half-dazed, 
and Mrs. Crawshaw noted that the girl's hands 
held a letter crushed between them. 

" Sheila ! what has happened ? Have you had 
bad news ? Cynthia ?" 

Sheila shuddered faintly. " Helen, what mercy 
has brought you here this morning? I was 
coming to you. I — ^I am so frightened — so 
shocked." 

Mrs. Crawshaw drew the girl into the cosy 
little dining-room. She herself was trembling 
with excitement. 

"I was working quite happily this morning 
when this note was brought me. Read it, Helen, 
read it Perhaps I have made a mistake." 

Sheila sat down and gave the crumpled letter 
to the older woman. 

"It is from Lord Courtfeild," she said, in a 
bushed sort of way. 
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Mrs. Crawshaw read through the pencilled 
scrawl with difficulty. It was a note of a few 
lines written with the greatest bitterness, and the 
woman who read it grasped only too quickly its 
meaning. She grasped, too, in this most painful 
moment, the secret Sheila had locked away so 
bravely in her heart, and that was now so clearly 
the cause for Courtfeild's reckless disregard of 
honour, and his cruel wrong to one weaker and 
more foolish than himself. She could not say 
very much to Sheila. Words were so impotent 
in such a moment; but her heart rose hotly 
against the man who had cast honour, principle, 
friendship, all from him in so terrible a manner, 
and only for the sake of revenge. That his first 
thought had been to hurl a blow at Sheila proved 
at once to Helen Crawshaw that this elopement 
with George's unhappy wife, announced now to 
Sheila in this peculiarly brutal fashion, had been 
deliberately planned to give this punishment to 
the woman who had rejected him. The ques- 
tion of infatuation for Zillah, or injury to George 
Thurso, were quite things apart. 

In this matter Zillah's vanity and folly, and 
George's faith, had naturally played an impor- 
tant part, but the crime rested wholly on the 
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shouldera of one whom, with a shudder, Mrs. 
Crawshaw recalled she had deshred so eagerly, 
even up to a few hours before, to mate with the 
dear, pure-hearted girl who sat before her, tor- 
tured with anguished thought, and robbed vio- 
lently of her peace and contentment, it might be 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Helen Ckawshaw did not leave Sheila till she 
had seen the girl restored to scunething like her 
usual calm. It was a physical hurt to her to see 
the strained and stricken look in Sheila's eyes, 
she felt that the shadows of this mental suffering 
would never wholly pass away fipom Sheila's too 
sensitive heart. For herself it was not till she 
was alone driving away that the foil weight of 
the trouble and disaster came home to her; it 
was not possible for her to think of Courtfeild 
without a thrill of indignation such as had never 
stirred her before. The man's wrong was em- 
phasized and made more shamefol by his 
wanton cruelty to the woman she had just left. 
Of Zillah Mrs. Crawshaw tried not to think at 
all, and yet a sort of pity, which had had its 
birth in Sheila's deep pity for the most foolish 
and unhappy girl, lurked under indignant con- 
tempt. She directed her coachman to take her 
back to George's house. ^* I must see him with- 
out loss of an hour, if possible, and yet I hardly 
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know what I am to say to him, nor how I shall 
break this news/* 

Mrs. Crawshaw^s face had a very worn look as 
she drove rapidly through the streets. All at 
once as her eyes wandered restlessly about her, 
a wave of hot crimson dyed her face, she had a 
choking sensation in her throat. How she man- 
aged to attract her footman^s attention and stop 
her carriage she never afterwards was able to 
tell. 

Her victoria was drawn up in Piccadilly, close I 
to the entrance of one of the smartest clubs. 

"Go and bring back Lord CourtfeUd to me 
immediately," she said to her footman, breath- 
lessly. " Look I he is just entering the club — ^fol- 
low him — ^you must bring him to me at once.*' 

She sat vtdth closed eyes, and heart that beat 
so violently she felt quite faint, till a voice be- 
side her roused her. It was Lord Courtfeild 
who spoke to her. 

He was smiling, but her woman's eyes saw 
the havoc written on his &€e, the mad look of 
defiance, of utter recklessness, in his eyes. Even 
his voice, his manner, was changed. 

" You want me ?" he asked. 

Mrs. Crawshaw took his hand. 
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" Come with me," she said, faintly ; " you must 
take me home. I — ^I — am ill." 

The words were not idle ones, she was indeed 
ill, her excitement had been too great ; she could 
hardly draw a breath. 

Courtfeild stood irresolute, his face very dark, 
his eyes full of a curious conflict. He had the 
air of a man who feared something terrible, yet 
defied his fear. 

" I am just off to the City," he said, harshly ; 
" to-night I am leaving England." 

" Come with me," Helen Crawshaw repeated, 
feebly; her trembling hand clung to his; to re- 
move it, to refuse her, was something even 
Courtfeild could not do. 

He compressed his lips and entered the car- 
riage. They were driven rapidly back to Helen 
Crawshaw's home, not a word was spoken on 
either side, and when the house was reached 
Lord Courtfeild had almost to carry the fragile 
woman's form from the carriage to a chair in 
the hall. By degrees Mrs. Crawshaw's strength 
ebbed back to her, and she mounted the stairs to 
her boudoir, her hand clasped as tightly as was 
possible to her, round the young man's strong 
hand. 

8U 
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Alone with him she broke into a flood of tears. 

^^Oh! Bertie, thank God, you are here! 
rhank God I saw you just now! Some mer- 
ciful angel must have led me to you," 

Courtfeild sat down in a chidr and leaned £3r- 
vard with his'hands clasped between his knees; 
lis &ce was now haggard and less hard. 

^^ Why do you trouble about me V* he asked 
ler, roaghly, after a long pause. 

Mrs. Crawshaw dried her tears. 

** Are we put into this world to tiiink only of I 

)ursel ves, to be as lost to what is good and right 
IS the poor beasts which have not the divine gift 
)f reasoning ? Bertie — ^Bertie, if you could know 
vhat suffering you have caused us this day I" 

There was a curious soand in his voice as he 
ipoke. 

" You have seen Sheila ?" . 

** I have just come from her/' Helen Crawdiaw ' 

tnswered him, sadly ; " if you have ever been in 
contact even for an instant with the beauty of 
ler heart and nature, you can realise better than 
[ can tell you in what sorrowful darkness I have 
eft her." 

He gave an odd little laugh. ^ And yet she 
las always hated me." 
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" Sheila hates no living creature !" was Mrs. 
Crawshaw's reply ; she was tremblingly eager to 
ask questions that had to be asked, but she re- 
strained herself; " moreover, she does not think 
only of you in this terrible business/' 

He raised his head; the old hard, reckless 
look was in his eyes again. 

" Truly, she does not," he said ; ** her heart is 
weeping tears of blood for him !" He changed 
his tone : ^* You know she worships this man." 

Mrs. Crawshaw rebuked him coldly, sharply. 
" Who are you that dare to approach the sacred 
secrets of a pure woman's heart? The very 
name of Sheila is injured by being spoken by 
you! What she does or does not do is apart 
from this question. Look to your own state 
now, and find solace and satisfaction if you can 
there." 

Never before had gentle Helen Crawshaw 
spoken so harshly. She watched him as he re- 
lapsed into sullen silence, then, rising, she went 
and stood beside him. 

** Courtfeild," she said, slowly, " you have the 
right in a certain sense to play havoc with your 
own life, to willingly bring lasting shame and 
dishonour on your name and your family, but 
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there is no sin greater or more horrible than the 
one you have had in contemplation just now. I 
have been blind all this time to what has been 
passing, but now I see! Yes! I see that the 
scheme that has driven that poor, thoughtless, 
vain creature away from her home to-day has 
been based on your egregious vanity and built 
up entirely by your wanton wickedness. To 
punish a gentle creature whose only wrong is 
she cannot love you ; to harm another creature 
whose wrong is that he holds a higher place in 
Sheila Thurso's heart than you could ever have 
done, you have stooped to play a despicable 
game, to use Zillah's selfish, passionate, unre- 
strained nature for your own purpose, dragging 
her in her ignorance to the very brink of ruin 
itself. Look on your work ! study it well ! and 
then ask yourself is it not a manly, a splendid 
thing you have done ? Oh ! you have, indeed, 
the right to be proud of yourself! proud of 
your poor foolish pupil ! proud of your vulgar 
revenge on a sweet, pure-hearted woman — proud 
of your broken career ! your dishonoured name !" 
Mrs. Crawshaw was trembling in every limb 
as she paused for breath; her voice had been 
low and weak, but not uncertain ; each word she 
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had spoken had gone home; she knew it; 
though the man never moved ; never made any 
response. 

" Tell me where I can find ZUlah," she went 
on after that long pause during which she could 
hear the throbbing of her own heart. 

Courtfeild did not raise his head. " I do not 
know definitely," he answered her ; his tone was 
heavy, not sullen now. 

"She has left London; they told me at her 
house this morning she had gone into the 
country. Am I to understand that this is news 
to you ?" 

Courtfeild answered slowly : 

" I understood she would go across the channel 
to-day ; her destination was Paris." 

Mrs. Crawshaw drew a sharp breath. 

" To which hotel ?" 

He told the name obediently. 

Mrs. Crawshaw went to her writing-table and 

touched an electric bell, then she wrote hurriedly 

a few words. "This must be taken to Sir 

George Thurso's house at once ; if he should not 

be there, you must drive about till you find him ; 

I wish to see him without delay." She further 

ordered her maid to come to her. Lord Courtr 

an 
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feild had risen and was standing in front of the 
window when the maid arrived. « You must 
prepare one of my small boxes ; I am going to 
Paris to-night," Mrs. Crawshaw said, quietly ; 
^^have everything ready to start from here by 
seven this evening." 

She went up to the silent figure by the window 
when the maid had gone from the room. ^^I 
will not detain you any longer," she said, coldly. 

Courtfeild looked at her in silence for a mo- 
ment ; there was half a sneer on his lips. ^^ So 
you will trust me to go ? Is this wise ? How do 
you know I shall not even now upset your plans ?" 

"I do not fear you now, Bertie," Helen 
Crawshaw said, gently; ^4f you are not con- 
vinced of your own unworthiness, you have at 
least had good time to reflect on the vastness of 
your folly, and whatever else you may be, you 
are not a fool." 

CourtfeUd stood looking out of the window 
while the good, gentle woman who had placed 
herself so promptly and so courageously be- 
tween him and Airther wrong sank into a chair, 
her always frail strength well-nigh exhausted. 
His dark, troubled face took a tender expression 
as he turned at last and looked at her. 
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"I will go,'* he said, in a low and hurried 
voice, "You have conquered me, I did not 
think it was in you to be so strong— to lash out 
so hardly, but I am grateful to you, nevertheless, 
for what you have done. I — ^I have not been a 
sane man for months past I felt I had lost all 
when Sheila sent me away from her, and when 
I realised that she had given to this other man 
what she refused to me, I " he checked him- 
self; bending over Mrs. Crawshaw, he took her 
outstretched hand and lifted it to her lips. 

" You have saved me — ^you trust me — ^now let 
me do something to help you. By this time to- 
morrow I shall be gone ; it may be years before 
I shall ever come back, but before I go, let me 
help you.'* 

Tears filled Mrs. Crawshaw's eyes. "There 
is nothing more you can do, Bertie,** she said, 
very gently ; " you are doing now everything I 
need; yes, I trust you again, and I shall pray for 
you; you are wise to go away for a time, for 
though no one will ever know anything save 
Sheila and myself (I shall work to keep George 
Thurso in absolute ignorance of the truth if I 
can ; my woman's wit will suggest some reason 
for Zillah's flight to Paris), you will be better 
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away, I know you will forgive me if I do not 
ask you to remain longer. I must go to Paris 
with George. I must try and see Zillah first be- 
fore they meet. Pray God all will be arranged, 
and that this may be a lesson to Zillah strong 
enough to change the drift of her life of late. 
Go, Bertie, and let me have all news of you. I 
shall not rest till I hear from you. You will 
forgive my plain words. I could not wrap up 
what I had to say, yet it cost me a great deal to 
hurt you, for I have always cared for you very 
much.** 

Courtfeild kissed her hand again several times ; 
he said nothing more, not even when he went 
away, but Helen Crawshaw had no need of 
words to realise that his heart, despite his self- 
ishness and worldliness, had been laid b^ be- 
fore him, and that he was acutely conscious of 
the fulness of his wrong. She shed more tears 
when she was alone, and then she took herself 
to task, and remembering all that lay still before 
her, she rallied her forces and prepared to meet 
George, and to arrange for her forthcoming 
departure. 

Her first duty was to write a letter to Sheila, 
only a few words, but t\i^^ ^o\Ad oarry instant 
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relief to the youDg, over-charged heart. She told 
of her intended journey to Paris, and she avoided 
all mention of Courtfeild's name; she knew 
Sheila would understand all she had to convey, 
however ambiguously her letter was worded. 
This note of consolation despatched, she sat 
leaning back with closed eyes for her messenger 
to return and tell her that George was coming. 

*f* ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p 

There are some things in life which, however 
great they may be, however apparently fer-reach- 
ing their influence, drift quickly into that ob- 
livion of forgetfulness which is so marked a 
characteristic of the rushing, busy life of the 
nineteenth century. Occasionally, however, some 
event occurs which, while offering no more prom- 
inent feature than scores of others, seems to 
startle more completely, and to linger longer in 
remembrance than these others. 

Of such events the catastrophe which was cir- 
culated through London by the early evening 
papers, this same April day that had given 
Helen Crawshaw so much work, roused a senti- 
ment of incredulous horror and dismay that was 
no ephemeral thing. It is one matter to read, as 
we all do, reports of ghastly accidents by sea and 
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land happening in far-off comers of the world, 
and qaite another to be brought feice to face with 
some tragedy that is close at home, breaking m 
on our most ordinary routine of life. 

Of all the accidents that had occurred in the 
busy English Channel, few had been more terri- 
ble than the collision that it was rumoured, only 
too truly, had taken place between some great 
homeward-bound vessel and the mail steamer, 
ploughing its short course across the Channel 
from Dover to Calais. The first sensation was, 
as has been said, incredulity. How could it be 
possible, people urged, that such a thing could 
have happened in broad daylight as that the 
Dover boat could have been run into by this big 
vessel and have sunk in the space of a few min- 
utes, carrying all on board to the bottom with 
her ? The excitement and consternation in Lon- 
don were unbounded. The railway stations and 
newspaper offices were besieged by enquirers, 
and doubt and hope expressed by everyone. By 
night the doubt was set at rest, the hope ended ; 
not a soul, save one of the sailors, had been res- ^ 
cued from the accident. A Channel boat had 
gone to the bottom in broad daylight, and 
though the other vessel had endeavoured to 
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offer every assistance in its power, all lives save 
one had been lost. There were many whose 
hearts were struck cold with anguish by this in- 
telligence, and to none of those who had rela- 
tions or friends on the ill-fated boat did the news 
come with more crushing horror than to the few 
who were aware that Zillah, Lady Thurso was 
on board this very steamer. 

HI and almost prostrate as she was, Helen 
Crawshaw pleaded to be allowed to go with 
George to Dover, when he started to make in- 
vestigations. It was while she had been telling 
him that it had come to her knowledge that 
Zillah had gone to Paris, and that she intended 
to travel with him that same evening to join his 
wife, that the news of the catastrophe reached 
them both. There are some moments of human 
emotion too impossibly difficult to be set down 
in words ; the crushing nature of the sensations 
which came upon Helen Crawshaw and George 
Thurso in the first moment of realising Zillah's 
probable danger belong to this category. They 
neither of them dared to let their fear communi- 
cate itself to the other, and with the woman 
there was added the sickening remembrance of 

what lay hidden as yet from George in this 
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tragedy. The last remnant of youth fled from 
George Thurso in this moment : the shock fol- 
lowing an excessive mental strain turned him 
almost perceptibly into an old man. He had 
looked into his old friend's face with haggard, 
unhappy eyes. " To have gone like this with- 
out a last word ! I — I — cannot grasp it yet. We 
did not meet last night. After I left you yester- 
day I avoided seeing her. I wanted a little time 
to think — ^to plan out the immediate future. 
This journey you have told me of is something 
I did not expect I left home very early this 
morning. Perhaps you may have been misin- 
formed. I do not understand why she should 
have gone to Paris. Why should she go away at 
all just now? I was not angry with her. I 
tried to be very gentle. Why should she go so 
suddenly, so mysteriously? I will not believe 
she is lost. No, not yet." There were t-ears in 
his voice, though his eyes were dry. He was 
conftised by the shock. The significance of 
things did not come to him ftiUy in such a 
moment; but he was strong enough to object 
to his friend risking her health by taking the 
journey to Dover with him. 
"You are ill already," he said, simply, and 
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then with a sigh fluttering from his lips, " I shall 
be better alone on such an errand." 

So Helen Crawshaw let him go, and then her 
woman's courage went from her, and she sent 
for Sheila. She had need of some one who 
would understand and sympathise without words, 
and her heart was rent, not only for the terrible 
end that had come, she felt only too sure, to 
Zillah's young life and for the misery this had 
brought to George Thurso, but for that other 
man, through whom alone this hapless creature 
had been led to divide herself from duty and 
home, and whose death lay thus indirectly at 
Courtfeild's feet. In the hours that followed, 
when the worst was made known to them, and 
Zillah, Lady Thurso's name was written largely 
among the names of those who had perished, 
her body being one of the several rescued from 
the water, the two women, who sat silent in a 
darkened room together, had the same thought 
in their hearts — ^the dread of what effect this 
most unexpected tragedy would have upon 
Courtfeild's rash nature. 

"He promised to send me news of him- 
self," Helen Crawshaw said, restlessly, now and 
then to Sheila. All that had passed between 
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herself and Lord Courtfeild had been told to 
Sheila. "I should be glad if I could know 
where he is, Sheila, I dread — ^I scarcely know 
what." 

Sheila said nothing. To speak the man's 
name was even beyond her. She could travel 
no further along the road of sorrow wrought by 
his hands; her whole soul was given to the 
sombre present. There was much for her to 
do, for not only did Helen Crawshaw cling to 
her, but she had to minister what comfort was 
possible to Marian Westlake, who, at the first 
tidings of the disaster, had gone direct to Sheila 
as to the only one who could help her to fathom 
and bear the awful thing that had happened. 
Marian would have gone to join George at Dover 
had her physical strength permitted her to do 
this, but the blow that had fallen seemed to 
have sapped away for the moment all the strong 
vitality which belonged to Marian, and had 
prostrated her in a way that was pitiful. Sheila 
had taken the poor girl to her heart, a room in 
her small house was given to Marian, and when 
she was not there to minister to Zillah's sister, 
Cynthia took her place. 

Sheila was fevenahly gla.d of anything that 
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came to fill her hands with work and her brain 
with thought. She was haunted with the horror 
of the thing. Her imagination pictured only 
too vividly the pitiful agony that must have 
overcome Zillah, the yearning the poor creature 
must have had, in that one or two awful moments 
of facing death, for a strong human hand to 
cling to, for a voice to speak encouraging, if 
futile, words of hope in her ear. Death to all 
on that Channel boat must have been the same 
sudden, terrible thing; but Sheila's pity and 
grief invested Zillah's end with a pathos greater 
than most; her heart was wrung, too, to its 
uttermost depths when she tried to realise the 
effect and meaning of such a certainty upon 
George Thurso. She prayed for him unceas- 
ingly, even as she prayed for the merciful repose 
of that young soul sent so hurriedly to its doom. 
The half hours she stole from her sorrowful 
tasks, and which she spent kneeling before the 
altar of her beloved little chapel close to her 
home, were the only moments of relief that 
came to Sheila in this time of sorrow. 

It was in this little sanctuary she was kneel- 
ing when Zillah's body was being carried through 
the sunlit grounds of Dunstone to be laid to its 
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long, long rest beneath the trees of the ok^ 
churchyard, and if any human creature's tears 
and prayers can be acceptable as an atonement, 
a sacrifice of regret and repentance for another, 
then surely was the soul of Zillah washed white 
of its earthly sins by the tears shed by Sheila 
that day in the sacred solitude of the house of 
God! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Anothbb year, a long, busy, peacefiil, if 
shadowed year, passed away from Sheila's life. 
The one great centre of interest now in this life 
was Cynthia. The girl's career shaped itself a 
little more clearly each week that passed, her 
talent developed itself more forcibly, and Sheila 
quickly saw that no amount of repression or 
objection on her mother's side could prevent 
Cynthia from entering the world of public work, 
and possibly into the world of fame. The girl's 
professors saw in her a student of rare abilities, 
and they did not hide from Lady Thurso their 
opinion that her sister had a great future before 
her, not merely as an executant musician, but 
as a composer, too ; there was, in fact, no branch 
of the academical studies that Cynthia did not 
embrace, and work marvellously well. A year 
or two's continued study abroad after she had 
passed through her course in England was what 
the experts told Sheila would be the best thing 
that could happen to the girl. 
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Sheila was ready to agree to everything — ^it 
was Cynthia who demurred — Cynthia, who, 
though only a tall slip of a girl not seventeen 
years of age, had a considerable will of her own. 
Now, though Cynthia could throw herself, as 
she did, most completely into the matter of her 
BtudieB, that did not signify that she had no time 
to think of other matters. Sheila, indeed, would 
have been amazed if she could have known how 
busily her young sister's brain was occupied 
with and about her during that long year of 
enjoyable hard work. 

Cynthia began to see and understand some- 
thing of the nature of life in these months, and 
she began to comprehend what others had com- 
prehended long before, that her dear and beauti- 
ful sister was leading an existence that was in a 
sense a sacrifice. Being a girl of much thought, 
Cynthia said nothing to Sheila when this idea 
first came to her — ^in fiict, she kept most of her 
ideas locked away securely in her own little 
heart. But as time passed on and there came 
this suggestion (which Sheila took up eagerly) 
that she should go abroad before very long, and, 
settling herself in some German musical centre, 
siould continue hex stadl^^ wimvterruptedly for 
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a couple of years longer, Cynthia told herself it 
was time for her to step forward and do some- 
thing. She cast about a long time in her mind 
as to what she should do or to whom she should 
turn. She did not go to Mrs. Crawshaw, for she 
knew that this friend of Sheila's had already 
exhausted all her powers of persuasion. She 
did think of Marian "Westlake, for whom Cyn- 
thia had a great affection, but Marian was not 
hear at hand ; she and her mother were living at 
Dunstone now. They had gone thither at Sir 
George's earnest entreaty immediately after poor 
Zillah's death. 

Marian would have reftised had she been able 
to do so, but the man's wish had been so eager, 
and he had looked such a sad, stricken creature 
as he stood before her and begged her to go to 
his home and be a loving friend to his mother- 
less child, that Marian had consented with wet 
eyes and trembling lips. Her anxiety about her 
mother had shifted from the old form to a new. 
With the awful shock of Zillah's death Mrs. 
Westlake was a changed woman ; it awakened 
her to the knowledge of her own wasted and 
foolish life, and the drink craze passed from her, 
to be followed by the inevitable troubU^ disftaa^ 
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and ill health. It was a slowly but surely dying 
woman whom Marian carried down to Dnn- 
stone and installed in the big, silent house that 
poor Zillah had hated so much. Sorronnded 
by every sort of comfort and care her mother 
might linger long, but Afarian knew this time 
would be measured by months, not years. She 
was passionately grateful to Greorge for his un- 
filing goodness to the feeble woman, and that 
strong, deep love of her's went out wholly in a 
brief while to the man whom Zillah had mar- 
ried. George Thurso had not done what many 
had expected he would have done, left England 
in the months following his wife's death; in- 
stead he had settled himself at Bunstone, and 
in the care and thought that Mrs. Westlake's 
condition entailed, in the delight of his child's 
companionship, and the many avocations he had 
set himself about his property, he lived a life 
that but for sombre remembrance was full of 
peace. Marian was the greatest comfort to 
him; they grew to understand one another 
completely, and had much in common. Once 
or twice Cynthia had gone down to Dunstone 
to spend a few days with Marian, and she had 
always brought back a fe^ gWiVoa q€ unconscious 
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comfort to Sheila's tender, fearing heart. Oh ! 
how she had yearned to know how it fared 
with him in those first weeks of anguish ! The 
news that Marian was going to make her home 
at Dunstone had been a gleam of golden con- 
solation, and Cynthia little knew how Sheila's 
heart would throb, and how her hands trem-- 
bled when a letter would reach them in Marian's 
handwriting. Every little scrap of intelligence 
that came to them about the baby, who, despite 
its blindness, was growing into a sturdy and 
splendid child, were like dewdrops on Sheila's 
parched and yearning heart. She felt so surely 
now that her prayers would be answered, and 
that in this child the man would regain all the 
happiness he had lost or missed. She had never 
seen him, never had direct intercourse with him 
all through that long year ; she gave herself up 
wholly to Cynthia's work and future ; her mem- 
ories were at once her sadness and her joy. 
Once in that year a letter had come for her from 
some far-off land; it held but two lines, and they 
brought tears to her eyes. 

"Forgive and pray for me, for I, too, have 
suffered and repented." 

There was no name, but no name was needed. 
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She gave the writer her forgiveness and her 
prayers, and once again she thanked God for the 
mercy that had shielded the truth of what might 
have been from George Thurso, and had sent 
his young wife to her grave an innocent woman, 
save for those follies and vanities which human 
nature is prone to — some natures, as in Zillah's 
case, to excess. 

In Cynthia, and for Cynthia, Sheila now lived, 
and she was already sketching out for herself a 
pleasant, industrious share in Cynthia's studies 
abroad, while Cynthia was puzzling her young 
brain as to how she could work so that her 
sister's life should have that sunshine and her 
sister's beauty should have that place which she 
had so often heard (without fully understanding) 
from Mrs. Crawshaw was Sheila's due. "With 
Marian away,. Cynthia's thoughts turned at last 
to her cousin Giles. 

She dressed herself one day, and went off 
down to the office in a spirit of great inde- 
pendence. 

"I have come to have a long talk to you, 
Giles," she said, importantly, and then she ex- 
plained, " It is about Sheila." 

" What has Sheila been doing ?" 
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" Everything that is sweet — and wrong." 

Giles Eeynolds looked at the girl's young, 
serious face with much amusement. 

" That is the first time I ever heard that Sheila 
was capable of doing wrong," he said. 

Cynthia amended her statement. 

" Sheila is an angel. It is I who am doing 
wrong. Oh, don't pretend you don't understand 
what I want to say, Giles. I am quite sure you 
do !" And then the whole story came out with a 
rush. 

"She is giving up everything for me, just 
everything, Giles ! You don't know how many 
invitations she used to have, and she refused 
them all ; now people, I suppose, begin to think it 
is no use asking her, and if we don't do something 
she will be allowed to live in a comer and be for- 
gotten all the rest of her days ! After all. Sheila 
is not so very much older than I am, and she 
ought to have some fun and enjoyment, instead 
of living as she does now. She is so quiet and 
sad at times. I believe unless someone insists 
she will go on wearing mourning all her life, 
and oh ! Giles, you don't know how sweet Sheila 
looks in white or pale pink !" 

Giles did not even smile ; he noted too clearly 
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the trouble in Cynthia's voice, and moreover his 
memory carried him back to those days when he 
had first gathered how sweet Sheila could look 
in anything. 

" "Well, and what are we to do ?" he asked. 

" That is just what I want you to tell me/' 
was Cynthia's retort. 

" Sheila is very obstinate, Cynthia." 

"Not obstinate exactly," Cynthia corrected, 
" only she thinks too much of other people and 
not enough of herself. I'll tell you what I have 
determined to do. I won't go to Germany next 
autumn unless Sheila promises me to have some 
enjoyment this summer. That's only fair, isn't 
it, Giles ?" 

Giles lapsed into thought. Of late things more 
personal, a strong, new influence had crept into 
his daily life, and thought of Sheila had not been 
so constant with him. As yet he had not lighted 
on the secret she had hidden away in her heart 
There was no one to betray this secret In fact, 
save for the man who was at the other side of the 
world, and Helen Crawshaw, no one could be- 
tray it, for no one knew it; nevertheless it came 
to Giles Eeynolds in this moment that it might; 
be possible that his cousin Sheila had some pow- 
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erful mo live for living as she did, denying her 
worth and beauty to the world, and finding her 
pleasure only in Cynthia's pleasures. He was 
touched by instantaneous sympathy for her. Her 
case in each light was parallel with another that 
lay very near to his own heart. He felt at a loss 
to counsel Cynthia. 

" Have you spoken to Sheila — have you told 
her what you have told me ?" he asked. 

Cynthia shook her head. " No, I wanted to 
see my way a little more clearly. I should have 
gone to Marian Westlake and have asked her to 
help me, only she is so far oflf, isn't she ?" 

Giles coloured faintly. Yes, Marian was very, 
very far oSl A world seemed to lie between 
her and his heart. "Would there ever come a 
time when he could draw nearer to her — near 
enough to speak of what lay buried in that 
heart ? He lapsed a long time into silence, and 
Cynthia waited impatiently for him to speak. 

" I think you have grown very stupid, Giles ; 
you don't seem to be able to do anything," she 
remarked at last, with the impertinence of great 
familiarity, and she rose, with ruffled feelings, 
to take her departure. 

Laughing and colouring (for he was conscious 
22 sa7 
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that he was living now in a perpetoal day-dream), 
Oiles consoled her with promises. 

^^ Let me think over things, and don't get so 
violent, please ! I will pnt all my wits to work 
and see if I can't help you." He paused a moment 
before the girl went away. " Suppose J ask Miss 
Westlake to come to our rescue ; she is so prac- 
tical ; she loves Sheila very dearly." 

Cynthia approved of this measure warmly. 
Her cousin's embarrassment was not visible to 
her. "I think that would be lovely, and oh, 
Giles ! do let' me know when you go. I must 
send something to that dear little Jack. Now, 
shall I tell you what I believe would make Sheila 
as happy as possible ?" Cynthia pinched up her 
lips and looked wise. " She would love to be able 
to have that poor little blind thing always with 
her ! You can't think how fond she is of it, and 
even now she has tears in her eyes when she 
speaks of its mother. I was very sorry when 
poor Lady Thurso was drowned, of course, but 
she was awfully horrid to Sheila — she was jealous 
of her, I suppose. So I don't pretend to cry 
about her very much !" 

Then Cynthia impressed secrecy on her cousin, 
aod went away lightly, quite unconscious that 
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she had left a germ of new thought in Giles's 

mind, and thought that opened out a pathway 

in Sheila's fortune that he had never dreamed 

of before. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Giles Reynolds's resolution to go and see 
Marian Westlake was carried into even quicker 
effect than he intended, owing to the news that 
reached him of her mother's most serious illness. 
A cold caught in an east wind had developed 
many dangerous symptoms, and just a year after 
Zillah's untimely death her mother followed her 
to the grave, and Marian was left utterly alone. 
She turned more naturally to Giles Reynolds in 
this crisis than to George. She had now to seek 
another home, greatly to George Thurso's re- 
gret ; and though he could offer no objection to 
Marian's intention to go back again to her curi- 
ous old uncle, he insisted on making her life 
materially very different to what it had ever been. 

"You are my sister; what I have is yours, 
what you have is mine," he said to her, gently. 

" I have been happy in your house, George," 
Marian said, through her tears. " Yes — ^happy 
— though not in the way most people are happy. 
You have been so good to us, dear brother." 
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George waa grateful to her for her kind 
words, for all she would have conveyed in these 
words. 

" The house will be so empty without you/* 
he said, ** and baby Jack will miss you, Marian/* 

Marian had the child in her arms as she 
answered him, his little head pressed close to 
her throat. 

"I will come often and see him;** then she 
paused a moment; her face flushed and paled. 
" George,** she said, softly, " you must make it 
possible for me to come and stay here very o.ften. 
You must make yourself a new home.** 

Only the day previous she and Giles had had 
their long talk about Cynthia*s wishes for her 
sister, and woman-like, having a few threads to 
work with, Marian had weaved out the story of 
Sheila*s heart, and this was the first result of her 
weaving. 

George had looked into her clear grey eyes a 
long moment in silence ; something of the hope, 
the eager intent to give happiness that lay in 
those clear depths passed into his eyes and stole 
down into his heart. He did not understand the 
full purport of her words, yet they seemed to 
lift him upwards from the slough of depression, 
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of sad recoUectionB and regret, in which he had 
been living this last year. Remembrance of the 
past was centred all in that miserable time just 
before the end that had severed all his difficul- 
tiesi He had spoken out freely to Marian about 
the past, he had laid bare the story of his true 
life with Zillah, he had endured every sort of 
remorse a highly-strung, sensitive nature could 
suffer; and Marian had comforted him in her 
matter-of-fact yet honest way. She had known 
that he was sure to have those feelings of pained 
regret and self-reproach where poor Zillah was 
concerned ; she had done her best to argue them 
out of his brain. Just as Cynthia was troubled 
about Sheila, so in her way Marian troubled 
about George Thurso. She had not been an in- 
mate of his house for a month before she had 
realised with a pang how more than right her 
past theories and fears had been, how impossible 
it would ever have been for such a man to have 
found a week's happiness with Zillah. She 
mourned over Zillah unceasingly, lamenting not 
merely the sad and painful death, but the des- 
tiny that should have divided her sister's affection 
from her, for the nature that had spelt the ruin 
of Zillah's life. Marian, like George, had never 
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even surmised the real truth of Zillah's ill-&ted 
journey abroad. George had repeated faithfully 
all that had passed between himself and his wife 
in their last interview; he had hidden nothing 
from her sister; and though the grave had 
silenced all Zillah's follies, Marian had felt it 
all. The hardship the husband must have had in 
meeting with such difficulties as Zillah's insati- 
able vanity had put upon him. Even months 
after the death George had been unable to trace 
from whom, or by what means, Zillah had found 
the large sum of money to pay her jeweller's bill. 
He did not leave any place or person unsought 
to discover this, but his search was vain ; Zillah's 
secret in connection with this was buried in her 
grave. She had left nothing behind her to give 
a clue to the person who had befriended her, and 
Marian alone perhaps knew what torture this 
matter was to George Thurso's proud nature. 
It was at her quiet request he let the search 
cease. 

" Some day you will know ; and you can al- 
ways repay the money then, George," she had 
told him. in fact, there was no way in which 
Marian had not tried to minister to him to help 

to put a healing covering over his jarred and 
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wounded heart. It was Marian who had first 
recalled him from his shocked grief, after Zillah 
had gone, to the possibilities of happiness that 
existed for him in his child, and so grateful was 
the girl's heart to him, not only for his goodness 
to her mother but for his loyalty to the dead, 
that she left nothing undone to bring light and 
sunshine once more into his prematurely aged 
life. The knowledge of Cynthia's anxiety about 
her sister, enforced by Giles's telling (for he told 
more than he was aware of), mingled with stray 
recollections of Sheila in certain moments, all 
brought to Marian "Westlake the conviction that 
the happiness she desired so eagerly to give to 
George lay not far apart from him. 

"Make yourself a new home, George," she 
said to him, earnestly. "I know much, much 
better than you can tell me, the sort of thoughts 
and ideas you have had in your mind all this 
sad time. You must not think in this way any 
more. I am Zillah's sister, and I loved her 
dearly — dearhfj^ the girl repeated, with tears 
starting to her grey eyes ; she held baby Jack 
a little closer to her heart for an instant. " Yes, 
I loved Zillah, though perhaps I did not show 
this properly; bu^ it was because I loved her 
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that I was bo angry when she married you. 
Tour marriage was a mistake, George. You 
will not say this, but I do. A great mistake, a 
terrible mistake ! You tried your best to mend 
the mistake; it was not your fault that you 
failed. Zillah was the last wife in the world 
for you. I do not want you to forget her — 
you are not that sort of man who does forget 
easily — ^but I want you to have a restftil, sympa- 
thetic life with a good woman — some one who 
will care for little Jack with all her heart, and 
perhaps love me, too." Marian put down the 
child here, and, holding out her hands to George, 
she kissed him on both cheeks. " Don't forget 
what I have said," she remarked, abruptly, " and 
if you want to talk over it with me, come to see 
me at once. K your own heart cannot suggest 
such a woman as I want to see your wife, well ! 
... I think J know where she is to be found, 
George !" 

She whisked away, and was gone before George 
could wake from the bewildered train of thought, 
of hope, of comfort she had put into his mind. 
Suddenly he looked down and saw his boy cling- 
ing to his legs in that pathetic way the blind 
child had. He lifted the little creature to his 
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arms and kissed it passionately. The joy that 
had come to him in the moment of its birth 
filled him anew, and as he cradled the small 
form on his heart, his mind went back to that 
hot June morning when he had walked through 
the sunshine, a king with a new world before 
him, and how he had met a certain slender, 
black-robed figure with a pleadingly beautiful 
face, and in his rapture had stopped and shared 
his joy with her. 

Sheila's face was before him again now, as it 
had been then, but memory brought back its 
expression with a translation that had been hid- 
den from him at that time. He went slowly 
back to the library with his child in his arms. 

What was this wild thought that had come to 
him all suddenly? Whaf this curious phantasy 
that brought the vision of Sheila vividly before 
him, haunting him with her eyes, and holding 
out her arms to garner his child to her breast ? 

He felt his own heart thrill unconsciously to 
that imagined tenderness, and in this thrill a 
veil seemed to slip from the past, and he saw 
the truth. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Quits ignorant of the plots and plans that 
were occupying Cynthia's brain about the future, 
Sheila was busying herself in these early May 
days in arranging all her affidrs, so that the mi- 
gration to Germany should be an easy matter 
when the autumn came. 

" Of course, it will mean fEurewell to yon dear 
little house/' she said to herself^ and she did not 
say it without a pang, for she had grown deeply 
attached to her cosy little home. But the de- 
parture to Dresden demanded this sacrifice. Life 
would be cheap enough, once they were settled 
in Germany; but Cynthia's studies would cost a 
good deal, on the whole, and Sheila did not con- 
sider she would be justified in keeping on the 
expense of her London rent and taxes in addi- 
tion to the necessary expenses of a manage 
abroad. She could, of course, have tried to let 
the house furnished, but somehow she shrank 
firom the thought of ibis. The little place was 
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dear to her because it had grown together, as it 
were, out of the love, and thought, and industry 
of her sister, and it waa, moreover, hallowed 
to her by the memories of the past two years. 
Stripped and empty of all their prettiness and 
economical contrivances. Sheila could turn away 
from the house, but she could not have suf- 
fered the thought of strange people living in the 
heart of the small home that had been so dear 
to her. Therefore she resolved to give notice at 
the June quarter, and to prepare to store her fiir- 
niture till such time as she and Cynthia should 
require it again. To carry it over to Dresden 
would have been much too great an expense. 

Sheila had a twofold reason in counting the 
cost of everything so closely. She had already 
begun to put aside a certain sum each year, which 
was destined later on to be a small capital for 
Cynthia. It did not need much sacrifice on 
Sheila's part to save this money. Her own indi- 
vidual expenditure was so very small. She 
bought herself nothing save what was absolutely 
necessary, and since she wore nothing but black, 
she determined she had enough clothes to last 
her for some time. Cabs had long ago been a 

denied luxury to both Sheila and Cynthia, but 
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they had a homely affection for the cheap and 
faithful *bu8, and in the spring and summer days 
were wont to mount aloft and get their fresh air 
from a garden seat. 

Helen Crawshaw never grew reconciled to this 
phase of Sheila's economy. 

" It hurts me !" she said once to Sheila, " it 
positively hurts me to know you are up on the 
top of one of those crowded, horrid things." 

And Sheila had only laughed. 

"Oh! Tou are a very prejudiced person, 
Helen ; besides, it is simply lovely up there when 
the day is fine." If only Sheila had confessed 
here frankly, " If only I could get down as well 
as I can go up, I assure you I should consider 
the outside of an omnibus the most delightful 
place in the world !" 

Mrs. Crawshaw had fidgeted at this, but had 
said nothing. Protestation was in truth van- 
quished at last. She even went so far as to dis- 
cuss the autumn plans almost genially ; and, of 
course, she put herself and all she possessed at 
Sheila's disposal when the time for moving 
should come. 

Her heart had been gladdened, too, by a 
promise that she might count the sisters among 
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her guests for a few weeks in Scotland at the 
end of the season. 

It had been Cynthia who had accepted the 
invitation when it had been offered, not with 
any hope of being accepted. 

" Many thanks, dear Mrs. Crawshaw, we shall 
be delighted to come," Cynthia had said, quite 
readily; then, before Sheila could speak, "it 
will do us both such a lot of good, and I have 
been longing to go to Scotland." 

" But, Cynthia, you have to arrange that work 
you were speaking to me about yesterday," 
Sheila had remarked, a little bewildered. 

"I want space and air for that work," was 
Cynthia's grave reply. " Scotland is just the 
one place in the world that will suit me." 

When she had parted from Cynthia that day, 
Mrs. Crawshaw had embraced the girl warmly, 
and Cynthia had returned the embrace, and had 
managed to give an almost audible wink at the 
same time, which conveyed volumes to Helen 
Crawshaw. 

As May came in with a burst of glorious sun- 
shine, and Sheila was, as we have said, very busy 
making her plans, Cynthia prepared another 
surprise for her sister. 
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" Sheila,'* she said one day, after luncheon, as 
she was hurrying back to the Academy, " Sheila, 
I want a new frock; please go and choose me 
something pretty this afl^emoon, and, ' darling, 
do get something pretty for yourself at the same 
time. You can't think how rusty that old gown 
is! We look like a very respectable pair of 
crows in these dingy old clothes !" 

Sheila turned her beautiful eyes on her sister 
for an instant, and then she looked down at her- 
self. Cynthia's words had startled her. 

"Is it so very shabby?" she asked, wistfully. 

Cynthia nodded her head. "Awfully; and 
then I am, oh, so tired of seeing nothing but 
black," she went on, relentlessly, "and there 
really is no sense now in your wearing it, is 
there? Do, like a sweet angel, go and buy 
something as little like a hearse as you can find. 
I think I should like you in magenta or orange 
— anything for a change—" and hurriedly kiss- 
ing her sister, Cynthia rushed out of the house 
and banged the door after her. 

" I feel about the meanest, nastiest cat in the 
whole wide world," she said to herself as she 
skipped into a 'bus and was bowled along ; " but 
if no one else can or will rouse Sheila, I must. 
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Poor darling, she will be sure to buy me the 

prettiest gown she can find, and I shall have to 

take it quite calmly. Some day, when things 

are as they should be, I will confess to her why 

I was so nasty and sharp to-day." 

Sheila, in fact, was conscious of having been 

rudely awakened from a peaceful dream, and the 

knowledge that it should have been Cynthia's 

hand that had shaken her gave her a touch of 

pain. She sat and pondered over things a long 

while after Cynthia had gone. This unexpected 

little attack drove her thoughts sharply firom 

their usual groove. It was as difficult to her to 

disassociate these thoughts from that same 

groove, as it would be hurtful to her to cast aside 

the sombre garb she had worn so long, and to 

blossom out into bright colours. Sheila was so 

thorough in all she did, so honest with herself, 

however, that it very quickly came to her that 

there had been a strong element of common 

sense in Cynthia's sudden suggestion. There 

was, to the world outside at least, no meaning in 

her wearing perpetual black. Her widowhood 

was long past, and her sorrow in that widowhood 

had never been great enough to demand a life 

of mourning. The secret yearning of her heart 
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She came to anchor at last before a window in 
Bond Street, where her loving eyes had picked 
out a pretty girlish frock that was the very thing 
for Cynthia. 

" K it does not cost too much I will buy that/* 
Sheila said to herself, and she moved away from 
the window hurriedly, with quite a touch of 
happiness and excitement warming her heart 
" Cynthia would look so sweet and graceful in 
that frock," was her thought, and as this thought 
came she turned and found herself face to face 
with a man who waa standing right in her path. 
It was George Thurso. 

At first the shock was almost painful, but 
these emotions live but an instant. The next 
feeling that came was joy— quick, keen, inde- 
scribable joy. How long it was since she had 
seen him — how long ! — how long ! How had she 
ever managed to live so long away from the life- 
giving joy of his presence? 

She put her hand out to him, and spoke his 
name as these thoughts were whirring through 
her brain. 

^' You are in town ? flow strange we should 
meet!" Her words came falteringly but hur- 
riedly. She was indeed not quite conscious if 
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she were speaking coherently. " Ton are well, 
I hope, and Jack — dear little Jack — ^is he well ? 
Have you brought him with you? Oh, how 
much I should like to see him. Sir George V^ 

George woke out of a dream of ecstasy as she 
dtew her little black-gloved hand from his. 

"Sheila, I was coming to you— I-«— — " he 
broke off. The half-curious glances of the 
passers-by, the knowledge that though they 
stood in a world alone, yet that another world 
circled about them now, brought his mind and 
senses to an even level. " Look,'* he said, draw- 
ing her attention to a eoup6 that was standing 
close beside them, " the boy is here. I was on 
my way to pay you a visit when I caught sight 
of you outside this shop. It was very sweet to 
see you, for I did not know whether I should 
find you at home. I came 6n ehance." 

Sheila slipped by him and opened the door of 
the little carriage. 

" I must kiss him," she said. 

She was very pale, and she trembled all over 
as she sat down in the coup6 and took the little 
helpless creature in hei^ arms. 

George stood sentry at the door, and Sheila 
lifted her eyes to him ; they were full of tears. 
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" Tou brought him to see me — just on pur- 
pose to Bee me— how good of you to think of 
this V 

Woman-like, even in this moment of thrilling, 
unspeakable delight, she noted the change that 
this year of sorrow and absence had worked in 
him ; his face was lined and very thin. He was 
as pathetic to her as the little blind baby she 
held in her arms. Tears would come as she 
looked on him. 

" Tou will drive me home ; we will have some 
tea," she said, conquering herself with an eflTort. 

"But you were busy," George said, in- 
quiringly. " I stood behind you quite two min- 
utes before you turned. I was afraid to disturb 
you." 

Sheila blushed. 

" And I did not know you were there !" she 
said. 

Regret at this lost two minutes of happiness 
rang out unconsciously in her voice ; then, as she 
saw a sudden radiance come into his face as his 
eyes met her's and held them for one long in- 
stant, she knew all she had confessed in those 
last few words. Her colour came and went rap- 
idly as she hastened to explain her errand. 
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" I was choosing a dress for Cynthia," she said. 

George's face had a touch of its lost youth 
now. 

" Let us go in and finish this important busi- 
ness, then," he said, gaily. " Miss Cynthia must 
not be disappointed." 

But Sheila shook her head. 

" It will do another time. Cynthia would far 
rather spend half an hour with little Jack than 
have a dozen new dresses. We will leave a mes- 
sage for her at the Academy that she is to come 
home as soon as possible, and after that we will 
drive straight to my little doll's house. You 
have never seen my home, Sir George." 

He paused an instant in the doorway. 

** Y(MT homey Sheila ! Do you know, I wonder, 
what a world of sweetness, of peace and beauty the 
word signifies to me ? Sheila, will you give me 
a place in your home ? will you take me and little 
Jack ? We are very desolate in our big, empty 
home. We love you. Sheila — ^we want you, 
Sheila — ^will you let us come ?" 

She looked at him with her beautiful eyes 

drenched in tears, and then, without a word, she 

stretched her hand out towards him, and he held 

it for an instant to his heart. Then he repeated 
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her orders to the coachman, seated himself he- 
side her, and they rolled swiftly away through 
the sunlit street, together for the first time, and 
happy as only they who have kQown sorrow can 
be happy when joy comes. 
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"Joseph Hatton has written many successful volumes of incident, but M 
none of them has he given us a more stirring romance than in' his latest novels 
'When Greek Meets Greek.' The characters are drawn with a skilful hand, and 
tiie scenes follow each other &. rapid succession, each teeming with hiterest and 
vigor."— ^(i^Ms Adotrtiur, 



THE BANISHMENT OF 
JESSOP BLYTHE. 

In Lippnfcorr's Sbrxbs of Sblbct Novels, zsmo.- Ooch, ^z.oo; paper, 
50 cents. 

" It i^ one of Ae strongest stories of die year, remaikatiy grapMc in its 
dcsscrfptions of the wild and Wonderful scenery amidst Which its action is located, 
and equally remarkable for the diaratter drawing of the ieal men and Wofneft who 
figure in it."— ^Rm^ Home Journal. 

"The author has depicted cleariy a true socialistic oi:gania^iron oto a nhalt 
scale, which seems as though it might have been founded on fact. It is a strong 
story, extremely well told, and will attract attention as much for its socialistic Ideas 
as for its romantic feataresi"— *S'<(mt Pranciu§ Ckromcii, 



CIGARETTE PAPERS. 

zamo. Qoth, |z.75. 

After>dinner chats they certainly are, such as congenial comrades' over the 
Btits, etc., utter in fragmentary sentences between the long contemplative puffs of 
a cigar. The illustrations throughout the text add to the beauty of aik already 
attractive volume. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA. 



By Mrs. Lindon W. Bates. 

Bunch-Grass Stories. 

i2mo. Qoth, |i.a5. 

There is uncommon freshness, like a wind from the wide plains, 
in these tales called Bunch- Grass Stories, They are the work of a 
writer who observes and seizes the picturesque traits in every land 
where fortune happens to call her, and her travels have evidently 
been many and far away. She has, likewise, much reading, which 
she puts to good account in stories that impart the ring of truth to 
classic episodes. 



A Blind Lead 

ttoM Storsr of a Nf lsi*« 
i2mo. Goth, I1.25. 



Ml 



'A Blind Lead' is certainly a poweifiil book. We took k up indiiiierently 
enough, but we had zead a few pages only before we found it was no ordinary 
wQck by no ordinary writer. A good deal of skill is shown in the drawing of char- 
acter. There are no dull pages, and the interest is continuous from the first chapter 
to the but."— ^M/iM> Adveriuer, 



A Nameless Wrestler. 

i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, I1.00. 

"Her story, 'A Blind Lead/ was very promising, and it is followed by an 
extremely interesting tale, ' A Nameless Wrestler.' Here is something outside the 
hackneyed course of fiction — fresh, strong, fascinating, dramatic, and wholeaome^- 
scenes laid in an unfamiliar country, though our own, and characters human enough 
to be all the more interesting because touched with strange traits by virtue of 
vironment." — Detroit TrtiuMt. 



]. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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